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PliEFACE. 



■ Ot 



DuBiNG the many years in which I have per- 
formed the duties of land agent over some of 
the largest and most important estates in Ire- 
land, nothing has struck me more forcibly than 
the almost universal feeling amongst the people 
that the land belonged to them^ and not to 
those who in common language are called the 
Proprietors of the Soil. 

I have traced these feelings throughout every 
phase and every grade of Irish Celtic life. 
Sometimes they are maintained with an eager- 
ness amounting almost to fury ; but the prin- 
ciple is always kept steadily — though sometimes 
very privately — in view, as one which under 
no circumstances should be lost sight of. It 
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PREFACE. IX 

to the people, and that somehow or other they 
would yet get it back again, whether by fight- 
ing, by repeal, or by revolution.^ 

Some people may be of opinion that these 
convictions had better be concealed ; that it is 
injudicious to drag them into the light. But 
I think those who feel so must necessarily be 
ignorant of the popular literature of the present 
day in Ireland. They can scarcely be aware 
of the thousands of publications which issue 
weekly fi-om a prolific press in this country, 
and are sown broadcast over the land. At 
every whisky-shop, every forge, every funeral, 
and every gathering are circulated descriptions 

* The recent election, by a large majority, of Mr. Jobn 
Martin of Kilbroney, a distinguished exile of '48, as 
representative in the Imperial Parliament of the county of 
Meath (one of the richest and most important* counties in 
Ireland), simply because he was considered as an honest 
and uncompromising repealer, and opposed to all English 
power in Ireland, cannot be looked upon otherwise than 
as a very significant proof of public opinion in this country. 

Mr. Martin, who is a Protestant, was opposed by the son 
of Lord Fingal, a Boman Catholic peer of large territorial 
influence, and highly respected in the county, and also by 
almost the whole body of the priesthood. But the repealers 
won the day. 
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of the wrongs of Ireland — ^generally in the most 
untruthful and exaggerated forms — and of the 
injuries she has sustained from England. The 
people are thus roughly educated. There are 
plenty of readers amongst them, and an eager 
circle Hstening with avidity to these stories, as 
read aloud by the lurid light of the forge fire, 
or the flickering flame of the bogwood torch, 
would make a fine study for a Eembrandt. 

Is it wise then to shut our eyes to facts and 
feelings which pervade so vast a proportion of 
the people? We might indeed ignore these 
things had Ireland forgotten her wrongs, and 
were Ireland satisfied and tranquil. But Ire- 
land has not forgotten them, and Ireland is not 
tranquil. Ireland is still dissatisfied. And 
therefore it behoves those whose time is passed 
among the people, whose lives are, as it were, 
in their hands, and daily endangered by the 
present position of afiairs,^ to lay bare what 

* There have been three barbarous agrarian murders 
perpetrated within the last few weeks. Two in Tipperary, 
and one in the King's County. All gentlemen^s stewards. 
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they believe to be the secret springs of action, 
and, whether palatable or otherwise, to put 
before the English public what in their hearts 
they believe to be the feehngs of the vast ma- 
jority of the Celtic people of Ireland who are 
uninfluenced by the possession or prospect of 
Government place. 

With a view to making the case of Ireland 
more generally known, and to trace with care 
the secret springs whence disaffection flows, 
I completed last year a general sketch of the 
history of Ireland, from the earUest ages down 
to the Act of Settlement in 1662,^ and of 

Besides several attempts to murder, and other agrarian 
outrages and murders in Westmeath and elsewhere. 

* The title of the Act of Settlement now in my posses- 
sion, and the text of which is printed in ' black letter,' 
runs as follows : — 

* An Act 
for the better Execution of His Majesty's Declaration 

for the 
Settlement of His Kingdom of Ireland, 

and 
Satis&ction of the several Interests of 
Adventurers, Souldiers, and other his 
Majesty's subjects there/ 
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the confiscations of William after the war of 
1691. In this history I endeavoured to unfold 
the earliest traditions of the country. It con- 
tained an account of its first inhabitants, gene- 
rally supposed to have come from Phoenicia ; 
of the arrival of the great Milesian colony 
from which aU noble Celtic families trace 
descent ; of the origin of the Fenians, the 
glories of ancient Tara and Eamania, and of the 
schools of learning and piety. The history of 
the main confiscations of Ireland was also given 
in full, and especially those under Strongbow, 
Elizabeth, James I., CromweU, and WiUiam. 
But this was all written at the time when the 
Irish Land Bill was the subject of the keenest 
controversy in Parliament; and some friends 
urged me on no account to publish my history. 
They did not deny its truth; they did not 
object to the spirit in which.it was written; 
but they said that, if pubhshed, it might do 
irreparable mischief. 

I yielded. The work was suppressed after a 
large portion had been printed, and all the 
illustrations completed. Feeling, however, that 
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although such a history of the past might not 
be acceptable at the present time, and yet that 
its connection with existing Irish Ufe is most 
important, and would be interesting to the 
public if presented in the form of a tale, I 
have endeavoured to accomplish this in the 
volumes which I now lay before the pubhc. 

Many of the scenes and incidents described 
in the following pages have really occurred. 
The descriptions of almost all are founded upon 
fact ; and some have happened to myself. Of 
course it was necessary that names and dates 
should be somewhat changed to construct a 
consecutive tale ; but many of the incidents are 
nevertheless ' reahties of Irish hfe.' 

In no one case can I claim the authorship of 
the beautiful and touching poems I have intro- 
duced into my text as lerne's songs. Almost 
aU the nationalist newspapers of Ireland devote 
a space in their columns to Irish poetry, and 
many pieces of exquisite beauty will be found 
in them. I know not who is the author of 
those touching lines commencing 

■ 

* Lift me up, Nelly Mavourneen/ 
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One or two others will I know be found 
amongst the poems of the late Mr. D'Arcy 
McGee, and all lovers of Irish literature will 
easily recognise the exquisite melodies of our 
national poet, ' Tommy Moore.' I claim no merit 
but that of their appreciation and selection. 

The geography, I believe, will in general be 
found to be accurate. 

W. Steuart Trench. 

Cardtoww, MorWTBATH: 
January y 1871. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE FOSTER-BROTHERS. 

The harbour of KilmakiUoge is one of the best 
and safest along the south-west coast of Ireland. 
It consists of an expanse of water about two 
miles long by one mile wide, surrounded on its 
eastern, western, and southern sides, by wild but 
beautiful moimtains, and open only to the north- 
west, where it joins upon the Kenmare bay — 
at that point ^bout five miles across. The mouth 
of the harbour is some fourteen or fifteen miles 
from the small town of Kenmare, which nestles 
in peaceful beauty at the extreme upper end of 
the bay. 

This valley, now more frequently known as 
*the valley of Derreen' — a name taken from 
the lovely residence situated at the head of the 
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harbour — consists of an extent of irregularly 
sloping land, embracing about twenty-five thou- 
sand acres. Detached portions of the most 
available spots, where spade or plough could be 
used with any prospect of success, have been 
reclaimed by the industry of the inhabitants* 
A few primitive cottages appear in the centre 
of these small plots of reclamation. But some 
of these are so surrounded by rocks, and over- 
shadowed by the heather which grows on the 
mountain sides, that they might almost escape 
a stranger's eye, were it not for the thin blue 
stream of smoke which invariably denotes their 
presence, and which ascends from the fire of 
peat, which often slumbers but is never extinct 
on the peasant's hearth as long as it remains in- 
habited. 

Two well-known salmon rivers, each emana- 
ting from different sub-valleys, discharge them- 
selves into the sea at the head of the bay, within 
a few hundred yards of each other. The eastern 
river rushes wildly down from the steep valley 
of Glentrasna, and when rain descends, becomes 
a mighty torrent, leaping over rocks and eddy- 
ing in small foaming currents, from its extreme 
source to the sea. This river, locally named 
the Owenshagh, is celebrated chiefly for the 
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white or sea trout, with which its numerous 
pools abound. The southern river is of a 
different character. It springs in the mountain 
called ' Hungry Hill ' — a mountain so wild and 
rocky, that scarcely any vegetation can be found 
there ; and after pouring down its rocky sides 
and rushing tumultuously into innumerable 
gorges, forming many cataracts in its descent, 
the waters at length find rest in the dark lake of 
Glenmore. This lake is of considerable size, and 
lies in placid grandeur surrounded by high and 
precipitous cliffs. Its surface is only a few feet 
above the level of the sea, so that the salmon 
and sea trout have at all times easy access to it. 
Here they rest in vast numbers, slumbering, and 
sometimes ' sulky ' enough, but can be caught 
by net, and in favourable weather by the fly ; 
the pools in the river which flows from the 
lake, abound in the finest salmon. 

Above the lake, and adjoining the base of 
Hungry Hill, are the * Trossachs ' of Glenmore. 
They resemble much the trossachs of Loch 
Katrine. Massive rocks, reft fi:om the mountain 
sides by some remote convulsion of nature — 
spiral, sharp, splintered pinnacles pointing up- 
wards to the skies — intermixed with stunted oak, 
mountain ash, hawthorn, and hazel, whose roots 

b2 
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find nourishment in clefts and fissures which to 
man appear to be impenetrable, form a scene of 
rare and peculiar beauty. 

The rocky summits split and rent 
Formed turret, dome, or battlement, 
Or seemed fantastically set 
With cupola or minaret. 
Nor were these earthbom castles bare, 
Nor lacked they many a banner fair ; 
For, from their shivered brows displayed 
Far o^er the un£ithomable glade, 
All twinkling with the dew-drops sheen. 
The briar-rose fell in streamers green, 
And creeping shrubs of thousand dyes, 
Waved in the west wind's summer sighs.* 

At the head of the harbour of Kilmakilloge 
is situated the residence of Derreen, signifying, 
in Irish, " The little wood.' The * house stands 
within a few hundred yards of the sea, and 
from its lawn down to the shore, the space 
is thickly covered with alder, oak, hawthorn, 
and holly, which contend with one another for 
space'. Wild and romantic walks have been 
cut through the wood, leading from the house 
to the sea; The mansion was never large, but 
it is warm and comfortable, and suitable to the 
wants of an Irish chieftain of moderate means, 

* Scott's * Lady of the Lake.' 
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living in a secluded valley. The sea abounds 
with fish. Grouse are to be had, on the tops 
of the Caha mountains which close in the valley, 
whilst multitudes of hares, and a few deer — 
the original inhabitants of these wild solitudes, 
and which occasionally venture within shot of 
the mountaineer — add variety to the sport and 
form a welcome addition to the table of the 
mansion at Derreen. 

It was a wai*m summer's evening in August, 
when two young men were ascending with 
active and vigorous steps towards the summit 
of the Caha mountains. They wended their 
way over rocks and crags, and through copse 
and heather, till they reached the top of Glen- 
trasna, and then turning more directly eastward, 
they faced towards the distant pass of the well- 
known Priest's Leap mountain, which overhangs 
the valley of Bonane. 

The young man who appeared to be the 
leader of the two was about twenty-five years 
of age. His height might have been something 
imder six feet, but his frame was firmly knit, 
active and muscular ; well fitted to endure hard- 
ship, or to perform any feat requiring a combina- 
tion of activity and strength. His hair was dark 
but closely cropped. His beard and moustache 
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were of the same order, rich and dark but also 
closely cut. His large, thoughtful, and expres- 
sive eyes were apt occasionally to relapse into 
unnatural stillness, as if the past or fixture rather 
than the present occupied his attention; but 
when anything occurred which recalled him to 
the necessity of immediate action, the dreamy 
softness of his eye seemed at once to pass away 
like a cloud, and it shone with fire and daring. 
His nose was more Grecian than aquiline, a well 
formed compromise between the upturned nos- 
tril of the Celt, and the Norman tendency to 
the eagle's beak ; whilst his short upper lip and 
expressive mouth seemed to portray a tempera- 
ment unusually quick. His dress was that of a 
careless but habitual sportsman. He wore a 
velveteen shooting coat, with innumerable 
pockets, placed rather to puzzle the owner's 
memory as to what could possibly be in each 
than with a view to any practical utiHty. A 
waistcoat, equally confusing in the multitude 
of its pockets, and trousers buckled round the 
leg below the knee, completed his costume. 
A shot pouch was slung over his shoulder and 
he had a powder-horn in his shooting-coat 
pocket, whilst the man who accompanied him 
carried his double-barrelled gun. It was plain. 
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however, that he was bent on other purposes 
than sport. The grouse rose around him 
unheeded, whilst the hare — much to the morti- 
fication of his attendant — sat up on her hind 
legs and seemed to wonder how little her 
appearance attracted attention, and struck the 
ground with that peculiar slap which indicates 
to her timid race the near approach of danger. 
His companion was a somewhat coarse like- 
ness of the young man above described. His 
age was the same, for they were foster-brothers. 
His hair was dark and matted ; his beard and 
moustache were closely clipped. His height 
was a little lower, and his frame something less 
muscular than that of his chief, but what was 
deficient in strength was made up by a catlike 
activity, which could scarcely be surpassed by a 
wild animal. Not a bird rose, not a hare gUded 
past him, but attracted his keen attention, and 
at length, overcome by his chieftain's neglect in 
letting so many ' elegant shots ' go by without 
notice, he could refi'ain no longer, and dropping 
a little behind his companion, he took deliberate 
aim at a hare sitting up on her hind legs watch- 
ing him, and fired. The hare leaped high in 
the air, and fell dead on the spot where she had 
sat. 
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The young man in front turned hastily round, 
and in a stern and angry tone exclaimed : 
. 'Who fired that shot?' 

* Bedad your honour, I did,' replied his fol- 
lower, Teague O'Hanlon. 'But sure I didn't 
intend it at all. The thrigger just caught in a 
hazel bush as I was passin' with the gun tucked 
under my arm, and oflF it went without saying 
" by your leave." ' 

The young chieftain eyed him sternly during 
this speech, and then walking quietly to where 
the hare lay dead in the heather, and taking it 
up, he said, ' How came this here ? ' 

' Bedad, that's the quarest part of it all,' ex- 
claimed Teague ; ' I was just going to explain it 
to your honour how the very minute the gun 
went oflf, it hit a hare going by like mad, and 
down she came as if your honour's self had fired 
at her. But sure I'll lave her here till we 
come back, and maybe the cook at Derreen 
won't be glad to have her when a trifle of 
game is wanting in the house.' 

' Teague,' replied his master, gravely, ' have 
done with all this nonsense. I told you we 
were going on a somewhat serious expe- 
dition ; you know you are telling me un- 
truths, and you cannot expect I should believe 
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your absurd story. Have done with all this, 
I say, and tell me plainly, will you stand by me 
if we get into real danger ? Are you true to 
the back bone ? Will no danger separate you 
from my side, nor threats, rewards, nor pro- 
mises ever lead you to betray me ? ' 

* Oh, master, dear 1 ' replied Teague, ' won't 
you forgive me that shot, for by all that's good 
I couldn't help it when the hare sat up looking 
at me, and says I to myself, " Bad luck to ye, 
but ye looks for all the world like one of the 
inimies of Ireland ; " and with that I took aim, 
and let fly, and bowled her over, as I hopes 
your honour will yet bowl over the tyrant op- 
pressors of our country. May they all he stark 
and stiff on the sod just hke that thieving hare! 
But as to standing by your honour, never fear 
me in that, and as to tumin' informer, or any- 
thing of that sort, bedad, if it v(Sls anyone else 
than your honour suggisted it, I'd lay him as 
flat on the ground as the hare hes there in 
the heather. Sure ain't I your own foster- 
brother? I'd frighten your honour,' he ex- 
claimed, dropping on his knees, and clasping 
his hands together, ' were I to spake aloud the 
curse I'd lay upon myself, if I ever failed you in 
fight, or dishonoured the blood in my veins by 
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to her timid race the near approach of danger. 
His companion was a somewhat coarse like- 
ness of the young man above described. His 
age was the same, for they were foster-brothers. 
His hair was dark and matted ; his beard and 
moustache were closely clipped. His height 
was a little lower, and his frame something less 
muscular than that of his chief, but what was 
deficient in strength was made up by a catlike 
activity, which could scarcely be surpassed by a 
wUd animal. Not a bird rose, not a hare gUded 
past him, but attracted his keen attention, and 
at length, overcome by his chieftain's neglect in 
letting so many ' elegant shots ' go by without 
notice, he could refrain no longer, and dropping 
a little behind his companion, he took deliberate 
aim at a hare sitting up on her hind legs watch- 
ing him, and fired. The hare leaped high in 
the air, and fell dead on the spot where she had 
sat. 
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wild Skelligs, those wondrous rocks which rise 
seven hundred feet perpendicularly from the 
bosom of the Atlantic, exhibit the first Ughts 
seen by anxious mariners on their return from 
the land of the West. 

The yoimg men paused, and gazed long and 
silently on the scene. The Atlantic, in all its 
fulness, depth, and beauty, lay before them. 
It was a noble sight, and such as no one, endued 
with the feelings of a man, could look upon im- 
moved. The sun had not yet set. It loomed 
somewhat dimly in the distance — ^large, sulphu- 
rous-looking, and oval-shaped, as it often ap- 
pears of a hot still summer's day when about to. 
set in the sea. The mirage of that warm 
evening was wonderful, and some vessels in the 
distance seemed saihng in the clouds, far above 
the bosom of the ocean.^ After a httle while 
spent in viewing this wondrous scene, one of 
those vast ocean steamers which now traverse 
the Atlantic, and which appear to stand so 
marvellously high above the water, hove in 
sight on her way from America. 

Teague was the first to point out this vessel 
to his companion, and his excitement at its 
appearance was immense. 

^ The deception is not uncommon on that coast, and has 
a wonderful effect. 
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* Oh masther, look at her now ! ' he cried. 
* Sure, one would almost think it was the 
Skelligs themselves that was dashing in towards 
the land. Well, I often thought that if ever 1 
went to America it would be in the Ukes of 
them I'd go ; it would be hard to wreck any- 
thing as big as that ; one would as soon think 
of Scarriff island itself being wrecked.' 

* The biggest ships are wrecked sometimes 
for all that,' returned his foster-brother. * But 
you and I look on that moving monster with 
far different feelings. You think of going in 
such as that to America. I dream — ^for I fear 
it is only a dream — of how easy it would be 
now^ to land ten or twenty thousand men in 
Bantry Bay, from whence no storm could dis- 
perse them as once they were scattered before. 
A few steamers hke those we see yonder could 
take a vast army over to Ireland in a fortnight, 
and with the power of steam could land them 
where they pleased, before any channel fleet 
which England could bring to bear upon the 
coast could stop them. Tell me, Teague, you 
know the people and their feelings even better 
than I do myself. Sup'pose ten thousand 
Americans were about to land in Bantry Bay — 
say at Castletown, Beare-Haven, or somewhere 
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inside the harbour — and with arms and ammu- 
nition well supplied to fight against England, 
how would the people receive them? ' 

Teague made no reply. But gravely taking 
ofi* his hat, whilst his foster-brother looked at 
him for an answer, he flung it high in the air ; 
and as it fell, almost on the spot from which he 
threw it, he kicked it again into the air almost 
as high as before ! 

' What are you about ? ' exclaimed his foster- 
brother. * Are you mad, or do you hear me ? ' 

' Hear you ! ' cried Teague in ecstasy. ' If I 
had ten thousand hats I'd treat them all in the 
same way, if once I could be brought to think 
the Americans were raaly comin' over. Oh 
masther ! is it jokin' ye are, or why would ye 
mislead a poor ignorant boy like me? Ten 
thousand Americans comin' to fight against 
England! and them comin', not with scythes 
and pitchforks as Stephens wanted us to rise 
with a bit ago, but with plenty of arms, and 
cannon, and powder, and shot. Why I'll tell 
you what, masther. There wouldn't be man, 
woman, or child that wouldn't welcome them 
with such signs of joy as never was seen in 
Ireland yet. They would bum the straw under 
their beds to make bonfires; and as to hats 
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going up in the air, ye'd think it was a flight of 
crows, there'd be so many of them flying up 
together. From Beare-Haven to Bantry, and 
from Bantry to Cork, every man of them would 
be carried on our backs, if that would plase 
them better than walkin', and what the smallest 
cabin had to give them should be theirs — aye 
to the last potato in the house. But, masther 
dear, is there any chance at all of the like of 
that comin' to pass ? ' 

' I cannot say — no one can say,' returned his 
foster-brother ; * no doubt the Americans de- 
clare that their sympathies are all with Ireland, 
but what that means who can tell. However, 
we must hope for the best. James Stephens, 
as you know, has been lately in these quarters. 
He has stayed about Hungry Hill, I am told, for 
nearly six weeks together, and he gives good 
hopes of the fiiture. But it will never do for 
men to rise who have anything to lose, unless 
there be some sure grounds of success. And 
we all have something to lose. Even you, my 
poor fellow, would be sorry to lose your head, 
perhaps, even still more, to lose me, your own 
foster-brother.' 

' By all that's good, masther, but I'd rather 
lose my own head, and twenty heads more, if I 
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had them on my shoulders, than see a hair of 
your honour's head injured,' was the earnest 
reply of the true-hearted and affectionate 
Teague. 

After one more long and steady look at the 
vast steamer, as, seemingly motionless, she yet 
rapidly passed by the Skelligs, and neared the 
rocks called the ' Cow, Bull, and Calf,' on her 
approach to St. George's Channel, the young 
men turned from their earnest gaze on the 
West, and faced north-east with rapid strides 
in hopes of reaching the Priest's Leap mountain 
before midnight. 
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The dusk of evening was now fast approaching, 
but as the sun set in the west, the moon rose 
gradually above the Eoughty mountains in the 
east, and lighted the travellers on their way. 
Both of them, it has been stated, were able, 
active young men, well accustomed to mountain 
walking, and to find their way upon the hills. 
But the pace they had maintained scarcely 
admitted of conversation, and they walked on 
rapidly and in silence. 

They soon found themselves directly over 
the lakes and valley of Cloonee. The water- 
fall of Glen Inchiquin was distinctly heard in the 
night air as it leaped down the rocky precipice, 
and after a long and severe walk in which they 
skirted the greater number of the three hundred 
and sixty-five lakes which are said to be found 
on the tops of the Caha mountains — ' a lake for 
every day in the year,' as the people there 
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declare — they found themselves looking down 
upon the vast valley of Bonane. They passed 
over the tunnel through which the road from 
Kenmare leads to the beautiful scenery of 
Glengariffe, and. avoiding thje main line in 
order to escape all chance of observation, they 
breasted the Esk mountain : after a few miles 
further walking they found themselves on the 
old road which passes over the Priest's Leap 
mountains to Bantry in the county of Cork, and 
immediately close to their destination. 

*Hold hard there, Teague,' whispered the 
leader of the two. ' We must now be near the 
place of appointment. We have not been idle. 
It is not yet midnight, and we have walked the 
last ten miles in less than three hours. Let us 
rest here awhile, in the shade of this rock near 
the road, and we shall soon see if the people 
from Cork come over as they promised to join 
the lads from Kenmare.' 

' By the powers, your honour, they'll be smart 
chaps if they come as far as we did this blessed 
night in the time. But whisht, your honour, 
lie close ! I think I hear the tramp of a body of 
men coming over the mountains ; let us see if 
they are marchin' in order, or what they are 
^bout at all/ 
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Teague and his foster-brother accordingly lay- 
close under the shadow of a stupendous rock 
above the road and only a few yards from it. 
From their position they could obtain a clear 
view of the steep pass both above and below 
the rock, whilst they themselves, hidden under 
its dark shadow, lay concealed, and could see by 
the light of the fiill moon all that went on upon 
the little platform beneath them. 

They had not lain long when a body of men 
marching four abreast appeared over the sum- 
mit of the hill. Their number appeared to be 
about two hundred. They marched in com- 
panies of about fifty men, and each company 
was under the command of an officer. The 
officers marched with their meii, spmetimes 
encouraging and sometimes speaking sharply to 
individuals, according as they succeeded or 
failed in marching in accurate time. The 
officers were mosdy farmers' sons, artisans, or 
shopkeepers' assistants; but all of them men 
who could read, write, and calculate, and make 
reports of their proceedings to those higher in 
authority than themselves. They wore no 
uniform, nor made any pretence to a military 
character in their costume, except that some 
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of the leaders wore belts round their waists in 
which revolvers were placed ready to hand. 

There was a tolerably level platform over 
which the mountain road passed; not far from 
where the foster-brothers were concealed, and 
on this the main body halted. It had been 
fixed upon as the place of rendezvous, where 
the contingent from Kenmare were to meet the 
boys from Bantry and Glengariffe. 

'Stand at ease!' cried the leader of the 
party who appeared to be a kind of general in 
command ; and immediately almost the whole 
party sat down to rest themselves; some Kt 
their pipes, whilst others went to a little 
mountain-stream near at hand, to quench their 
thirst after a walk of some miles iu the sultry 
night. 

The foster-brothers had now an opportunity 
of judging of the equipments and of the general 
appearance of the party. They were almost 
all young men, some of them mere boys. 
They canied no fire-arms, but they had stout 
sticks in their hands which they held in a semi- 
martial manner instead of muskets. They 
were in general fairly dressed, but were not 
what could be termed of the respectable classes. 
They were chiefly composed of farm-servants, 
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or apprentices to artisans, shoemakers, car- 
penters, and other tradesmen, with a sprinkling 
of low class shop boys who understood the 
handling of a yard measure far better than 
that of a gun or even of a black-thorn stick. 

Whilst this party were thus ' standing at 
ease,' that is sitting, and chatting, and smoking 
their pipes in every conceivable attitude except 
that of * standing,* the sound of another party 
was heard coming from the same quarter, and 
soon appeared over the crown of the hill. 

' Here comes the awkward squad,* cried the 
general-in-command; * boys, we'll have some fun 
now. m make them parade before me on the 
platform, and we'll break their shins with our 
sticks if they don't step right. Attention, boys! ' 
he shouted aloud. ' Fall in there, and let us 
see these chaps march past.' 

Those who had lain down now leaped to 
their feet, and in a surprisingly short time 
managed to get into two lines, one on each side 
of the road, to see the ^ awkward squad ' march 
past. Down they came, as motley a crew as 
Irish rebels ever turned into the field. They 
were composed of the most ignorant of the 
population — ^lads who had probably never 
attended school, but were kept from their 
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earliest infancy herding sheep or cattle on the 
mountains, most of them speaking only Irish 
— a language now rarely in use except by the 
old people in those districts. These boys were 
chiefly from the county of Cork side of the 
mountains, where at that time schools were by 
no means so numerous or well-attended as at 
the Kenmare or Kerry side. 

Down they came dressed in every conceivable 
manner, some with shoes, and some without; 
but each of them having a piece of straw-rope 
tied on one ankle, and a peeled switch or *gad' 
as it is called in the country, fastened round 
the other. The straw-rope is called a ' sugawn ' 
in Irish, and many of the awkward squad, not 
knowing their right foot from their left, or at 
least not knowing the difference by that appel- 
lation, their leader had resolved there should 
be no mistake as to what foot was meant when 
he commanded them to march in time. Ac- 
cordingly he called one foot ' sugawn,' and the 
other * gad; ' and as the party came marching 
down the mountain, keeping very good time as 
they approached, their leader could be distinctly 
heard as at each step he called out: 'Now, 
boys, stick to it well, and show the main body 
how ye can march as well as themselves any 
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day — Sugawn — Gad — Right — Left; Sugavm — 
Gad — Right — Left; Sugavm — Gad. Well done, 
boys, that's your sort. It's elegant time ye 
kept as well as the best of them. Halt! ' And 
amidst a roar of laughter from the *main body' 
he halted his men, and immediately told them 
to ' stand at ease,' which they did in the same 
form as the others, namely, lying down, lighting 
their pipes, and stretching themselves at ease 
on the heather and grass around. 

' Tear an' ages,' cried the general, * but the 
Skibbereen contingent are jewels, and will 
bate us all yet.' 

' Not a doubt of it,' replied their leader, a 
coxy-looking young man who appeared to be 
a low class limb of the profession ; ' give me 
another week at the drill, and I'll have them as 
good as the best.' 

The foster-brothers had silently watched 
this strange scene from the shelter of the dark 
rock ; but it produced a very different impres- 
sion upon each of them. Teague was in 
ecstasies of dehght. He had never seen two 
hundred men march in order and at the word 
of command J)efore, and as he saw company 
after company come steadily down the mountain 
in perfect silence except a word now and then 
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from their leaders, keeping good time in their 
step, and making the peculiar tramp, tramp, 
sound of trained men, he fancied that nothing 
could withstand such an army ; and he was 
ready that moment to be sworn in and to take 
up arms forthwith in the cause of Ireland. 
But the effect produced on his more experienced 
companion was of a very difierent kind. He 
had been educated abroad, and in his earher 
manhood had joined a foreign army as aide-de- 
camp to one of its generals. He knew what 
real war was, as he had served in more than 
one battle, and he knew also what the disciphne 
and requirements of an army were. But when 
he saw the motley crew now before him, and 
especially the * Skibbereen contingent,' and 
thought that these, or such as these, fancied 
they could overthrow the trained army and 
firm government of England, his heart sank 
within him, and all hope of anything but a 
mean and ridiculous failure fled for ever from 
his mind. He resolved, however, to wait in 
his secret shelter until the party from Kenmare 
came up, and then to show himself, and en- 
deavour to persuade them all to abandon so 
mad an enterprise. 

He had not long to wait. Again the sound 
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of a large body of men was heard marching in 
good time up the momitain road from Kenmare ; 
and in a few minutes they reached the platform 
in silence. 

*Halt!* cried their leader, and the whole 
body, numbering about one hundred and fifty 
men, stopped on the instant. 

* Stand at ease/ shouted their leader. * But 
every one of you be ready to take your places 
again when I give the word.' 

'AH right,' repKed the Kenmare men, and 
mingling amongst the men from Cork they 
exchanged mutual and hearty greetings. ' 

The officers soon became grouped together in 
low, but earnest conversation. *Is he come 
yet? ' asked one of the leaders anxiously. ' Not 
a sign of him,' replied another, * but 'tis sure 
and certain he won't fail.' The young chieftain, 
feeling that he ought not longer to remain a 
hidden spectator of the scene below, whispered 
to his foster-brother to follow him, but on no 
account to speak, no matter what he should see 
or hear. Teague returned a nod of intelligence 
to his chieftain, and they both rose from their 
lair. 

Having carefully arranged his dress in walk- 
ing trim, he came boldly from under the shadow 
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of the rock above, and with a step or two down 
the mountain side, as if he had just arrived from 
a walk over the tops, the young chieftain landed 
in the midst of the group of officers. 

' Here he is ! Here he is ! ' shouted several 
voices at once. ' I knew his blood royal would 
never fail. Three cheers for our raal general 
in airnest. The ould stock for ever! Three, 
cheers once more, till ye make the mountain ring 
with the right royal name of Donald O'Sulevan 
Beare I ' ^ A shout of ' O'Sulevan for ever ! 
O'Sulevan for ever ! ' now rose upon the mid- 
night air, and both contingents, that from 
Kenmare as well as Cork, crowded round the 
new comer to see him, and form their judgment 
on the man whom, by common consent, they 
had selected as their future general, who would 
lead them to certain victory, and crush for 

* I have spelt the name of * O'Sulevan Beare ' as it is 
pronounced at present, and as it is invariably spelt in that 
remarkable work called 'Pacata Hibeniia.' This work 
was first published in London in the year 1633, and was 
reprinted in Dublin in 1 820, the text giving all the ancient 
spellings, both of words and names ; the book is illustrated 
throughout with quaint maps and pictures of sundry castles, 
&c.) all facsimiles of the original maps and plans. This 
work was composed, as stated in the address * To the 
lieader,* * By the direction and appoyntment of the Eight 
Honourable Earle of Totnes, (late deceased) then Lord 
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ever the Saxon power in Ireland. Donald 
O'Sulevan lifted his cap and bowed frequently 
in recognition of the hearty reception with 
which his appearance amongst them was greeted. 
And having shaken hands with several of the 
officers with whom he was personally acquainted, 
and bowed with native courtesy to the others, 
he said, 'Gentlemen, I have come here, as I 
promised, at the earnest request of some friends 
whose feelings and opinions are at all times 
worthy of respect. May I ask some one amongst 
you, who may be best acquainted with the sub- 
ject, to state briefly and clearly the object of our 
meeting here to-night ? We cannot and ought 
not to conceal from ourselves that this meeting, 
conducted by men marching in large numbers 
and in mihtaxy order, is in itself illegal, and may 

President of Mounster, so often mentioned in this Historie.^ 
It is called in the title-page 

* Pacata Hibebnia : 
or 
A History 
of the 
Wars in Ireland 
during the 
Beign of Queen Elizabeth. 
Taken from the Original Chronicles.' 
The present name of O'Sulevan, in the County of Kerry, 
is now generally spelt < O Sullivan.' 
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lead some of us into trouble. But I do not shrink 
from danger, let it arise in what quarter it may — 
whether the law or the battle field — ^if you can 
convince me that your cause is good, and that it 
contains some elements of success. Will one 
of your party, therefore, state for what purpose 
we have met here to-night, and what are our 
hopes of success ? ' 

There was a dead silence for some moments. 
The whole tone of O'Sulevan's address was so 
different from what the leaders had expected, 
and the demand made upon them so hard to 
comply with, that they only stared at each other 
and at him. 

But the men who had crowded round O'Sule- 
van in a state of high excitement, and with ears 
intent on some portentous communication, were 
not so easily to be silenced. 

' Is it what are we met for here to-night ye 
want to know?' cried a tall gaunt man from 
Kenmare generally known by the name of Long 
Turret, ' and what are our hopes of success — 
is that what ye are asking ? Then 111 tell ye 
what we are met for; we are met to put all 
tyrants down, and to get back the lands of 
Ireland again to them that owns them by 
ancient right. We are met ta drive out the 
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Saxon and his crew, to pitch to the mischief the 
crow-bar brigade, and to have hberty once more 
to walk upright on the mountains and glens 
where our forefathers walked of old. We are 
met to put down the plundering Enghsh, to 
drive out the followers of the tyrant Cromwell, 
who portioned out our lands amongst the 
canting rogues whose spavm to this day inherit 
the glens of Glanerought, the sweet woods of 
Glengariffe, and the moxmtains of Bantry and 
Inchiquin,. We are met, I say, to replace the 
ould and ancient stock in these their rightful 
lands. Where now are the O'Sulevans, the 
ancient princes of Beare, the noble owners of 
the great Castle of Dunboy, and the possessors 
of a million of acres round it ? Where are the 
O'Murphys now ? That's what I ask. Where 
are the O'Murphys now ? or the OTalveys, the 
MacCarties, the O'Eegans, the O'DriscoUs, the 
O'Cronins or the O'Donoghoes? Gone! all 
gone ! and yet these are our ancestors who once 
held the lands for themselves, and now they are 
mostly serfs and slaves, with a few acres of barren 
land, and cringing at the Saxon's office to be 
allowed to hold that same, and pay more than 
its value in rent. It's to put a stop to all that, 
and the hkes of that, which has forced us to 
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meet here now ; and, boys, I ask ye here this 
night, are ye not contmt to lay down your lives 
in the ould cause of Ireland for ever agin the 
Saxon ? ' The speaker looked around him, 
partly to gain breath, and partly for applause, 
and a tumultuous cheer and a crowd of hats 
thrown up in the air was the answer to his 
appeal. 

' Whisht boys,' he continued again, ' I have 
not done yet. We are asked what are our 
chances of success? I answer that question 
plainly. Why wouldn't we succeed? That's 
my answer ! And I'd hke to see any man 
would be able to answer that. I say again, 
why wouldn't we succeed ? Sure ain't we all 
organising our best? Ain't James Stephens 
among us doing all he can for the cause? 
Ain't the Americans all sympathising heart 
and soul with us? and if America joins us, 
I say again, why wouldn't we succeed? Sure 
the sons of the ancient famihes are all burnin' 
to be at them. There's not a child in the 
valley but would set fire to their camp if 
the Saxons dar' come among us, nor a boy on 
the mountains that would not hurl down the 
stones from every splintered rock upon their 
heads. Let us rise, I say, as one man and drive 
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them from the country, and that will be answer 
enough to any man, high or low, who asks what 
are our chances of success.' 

A deep murmur of applause from the rebel 
multitude around succeeded this warhke speiech. 
Sticks were brandished in the air, and muttered 
curses showed how deeply the words of the 
speaker had moved the hearts of his hearers. 
But the leaders were not so easily led astray, 
and they looked at each other in somewhat 
blank dismay at the illogical reasoning of their 
self - constituted spokesman. All looked at 
Donald O'Sulevan to see what answer he would 
return to this violent, and as the crowd deemed 
it, eloquent speech. 

Again there was a silence. It was broken 
by O'Sulevan in a calm and measured voice. 

' Gentlemen,* he said, * am I to consider 
what I have now heard as the only reply to my 
questions ? ' 

' And what better would ye have ? ' fiercely 
demanded a thick-set man, with clotted hair and 
upturned nose, who, not being as tall as the last 
speaker, leaped on a fragment of a rock to 
secure the full attention of the crowd. 

' What better answer would ye have, I say, 
than that ye have already got ? Is not this the 
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Priest Lep mountain, and am I not one of the 
ancient O'Glyns myself? and am I to stand 
by quietly and see it shot over and hunted by 
the stranger as if it was his own by right ? My 
forefethers shot their grouse and killed their 
deer for themselves in this very place ; and now 
we are called on to preserve it for the Saxon 
lords to kill the game which of old belonged to 
us, aye, and now is by right our own. Never ! 
say I, never ! They may shoot us, or stab us, 
or exterminate us, but we will rise once more 
and see whether Ould Ireland cannot yet hold 
her own against all the usurpers in the world/ 

Again a deep murmur of applause ran through 
the excited crowd. 

' This is wild talk, gentlemen,' said O'Sulevan, 
addressing the leaders or oflBicers of the party, 
and turning from the fierce orator, who still 
stood upon the rock as if challenging anyone 
to dispute his conclusions. ' This is wild talk ; 
will not anyone accustomed to action as well as 
to words tell me what we are met for ? ' 

* Let us walk apart for a little,' replied the 
general. *We shall arrive at no conclusion 
here ; ' and then turning to the men, he said, 

^Boys, sit down and rest youselves awhile. 
We want to talk this matter over with Donald 
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O'Sulevan for a bit. We'll let you know all 
about it just now, but where so many start up 
to speak, it is hard to come to any real business.' 

He then led O'Sidevan and a few of the offi- 
cers aside, and aficending to the cave under the 
rock, where the foster-brothers had a short time 
before lain concealed, he requested all to be 
seated, and then in a dear, calm tone he said, 

'Donald O'Sidevan, we asked you to come 
here that we might have the advantage of your 
counsel and advice, and not to hear Long 
Turret or fierce O'Glyn spout nonsense — though 
it's truth they're telling and not nonsense for 
all that — ^only it's out of time and place. We 
want your counsel, O'Sulevan. We hear you 
are cautious as well as brave, and have seen 
foreign service, and know what real war is. 
What do you say ? Has Ireland any chance at 
present?' 

*When you speak in that tone,' replied 
O'Sulevan, ' I would gladly aid you by my coun- 
sel and advice in whatever way either may be 
useful. But I am only recently returned from 
France, and I know but little of how matters 
stand just now in Ireland. But this I know- 
England was never stronger or more united, 
and you must have something far diflferent from 
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what I have seen to-night, if you expect to 
overthrow the EngUsh power in Ireland.' 

' We know that well,' returned the spokesman, 
'but every thing must have a beginning, and 
ours is nothing but a beginning; and why 
should not the- redemption of Ireland begin 
here as well as elsewhere ? We are on the best 
spot of Ireland for the Americans to land if we 
could only induce them to take up our quarrel. 
Ten or twenty thousand men could be landed 
at Beare-Haven in a day or two, and if a few 
war-ships were sent over to keep the Channel 
fleet engaged outside, whilst the troops were 
landed in the harbour, Ireland would be free 
next day. From Beare-Haven to Bantry, from 
Bantry to Cork, from Cork to Mallow, and from 
Mallow to Limerick, they would be received 
with open arms. Provisions would be for- ' 
warded to their camp whether paid for or not ; 
and I am satisfied that such a scene of rejoicing 
would cover the land as Ireland has never wit- 
nessed for seven hundred years or more.' 

' Ay,' replied O'Sulevan ; * I doubt not there 
would be plenty of rejoicing if once the. 
Americans landed, and many a man would 
surely expect to be seated in his old farm and 
old quarters again, and no doubt would fight 
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hard to win his former land. But what hope 
is there of America, however she may " sym- 
pathise" with us, actually taking up arms in 
our cause ? None, I firmly believe, none. 
My brother, Kedmond, a far hotter partisan in 
the cause than I am, has been over there this 
last month, testing the feelings of the Americans, 
and barring a few filibustering scoundrels who 
can be depended on for nothing but plunder, 
and who ofier their services freely enough if 
they are well paid, and allowed to pillage the 
inhabitants wherever they land, he could see 
no signs whatever of America joining our 
cause. I have had numerous letters from him 
lately, and all to the same purport as I have 
stated. He is now on his return to Ireland, 
and when he comes, he can tell us more ac- 
curately what chances- there are of America 
helping us. But unless she does, in the 
present state of Enghsh feeUng no rising would 
have a chance of success.' 

' I fear it is all too true,' rephed the general 
sadly ; ' and yet it is hard to know what to do, 
or where we stand at all. When Smith O'Brien 
rose he thought he had all Ireland with him. 
The priests and all were back-hand putting him 
up to av^enge the cause of Ireland, but when 

D 2 
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he took the field in earnest, not a priest joined 
him on the commons of SUeve-na-mon, ' There 
is no use in talking, unless the priests join us 
we can't stand it long.' 

* And what do the priests in this quarter 
say about the present movement?' enquired 
O'Sulevan. 

* They are dead against it, I fear,' repUed the 
general; *but it is very hard to know what 
they are about at all. At one time they tell us 
we are a downtrodden people, slaves of the 
Saxons, and talk as if flesh and blood were 
wrong to stand it longer ; and then when our 
blood is up, and we are determined not to 
stand it, but to rise against our oppressors, we 
are told, " Boys, mind you don't break the lawl " 
With one hand they lash us forward into mad- 
ness, and with the other they try, or pretend 
to try, to hold us back. Bad luck to them, 
can't they say one thing or another ! If we are 
to fight, let us fight, but if we're to bear it, let 
us bear it in peace.' 

* And are the priests all against it to a man ? ' 
asked O'Sulevan. 

* Why, we can't be sure, and that's the worst 
of all,' replied the general ; * we none of us 
can tell what ^ome of them are at. Some who 
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are foremost in telling us we're slaves and 
shouldn't bear our chains a day, almost with the 
same breath tell us to mind and keep within 
the law. Sure, when the law binds our chains 
upon us, how are we to strike them off, and yet 
keep within it ? Moreover, it is whispered that 
some of them are not true to us at the core, 
and some says, but I don't believe it, that they 
are turning informers, and are going to betray 
us all round.' 

*That I don't beheve,' rephed O'Sulevan* 
' They may not approve of your proceedings, 
they may even condemn them openly in the 
chapels, but as to turning informers, it would be 
hard to make me believe they would do that.' 

'Troth then, I don't believe it either,' ob- 
served another of the leaders present. ' The 
priests was always true to the people. Ye 
may depend your hfe upon that. There is 
quare talk going on, no doubt, but I don't be- 
lieve a word of it all. But no matter about 
that, it will come out some day, if there be 
any truth in it at all.' 

' And have any measures been taken by the 
Government in the case ? ' asked O'Sulevan. 

* None that we can hear of as yet,' replied 
the general ; 'but faix, I think we are surrounded 
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by thraitors, and they say that a boy in the 
mountains of Bonane is givin' private information 
every day about us all. But we can't come at 
him ; we'd roast him alive if we were sure of it/ 

' There are many of my name in this country 
with whom I can scarcely claim kinship,' re- 
plied O'Sulevan, * and I should be sorry to be 
made answerable for the good faith of them all. 
But to be frank with you, if the priests are 
against it, or even doubtful, and worse than all 
if they turn informers on the people — ^though 
I can't believe a word of that — I see no hope 
of success, and the sooner all this movement 
is given up^ the better. At least let nothing 
more be done until Kedmond returns from 
America, and if he says there is no hope^ — 
then the sooner it is put an end to, the better.' 

' I believe it's the best advice after all,* re- 
plied the general : * so I suppose it must be the 
old thing over again, and Uke the King of 
France with his twenty thousand men — bedad, 
we marched up the hill, and down we must 
march again. Come, boys, let us make the best 
we can of it with the people. It's all over this 
turn ; all our drilling and marching is useless 
that we've been at this two months back, and 
we may just go home as we came. I only 
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hope there is no thraitor amongst us that'll 
make us pay for this blessed night's work/ 

So saying, he rose and left the httle cavern 
under the rock, followed by the other officers, 

* Well,' said Long Turret to the general, 
* is it all settled ? tell us all about it ; when 
are we to take the field against the Saxon, and 
fight for our own again ? ' 

'Sorra field ye'U be taking this time, any 
way,' replied the general sadly. ' We may all 
go home and be quiet if we can. Donald 
O'Sulevan, that we thought was to lead us, 
refuses to have anything to do with it. He 
says the Americans are not for us — that the 
priests are against us, and without these two 
on our side we couldn't do a ha'p'orth ; so 
he recommends us all to go home and mind our 
business, and wait for a better time coming.' 

*And that's Donald O'Sulevan's advice!' 
growled Long Turret; *he's a thraitor him- 
self, I'm thinking ! I never liked the way he 
began the meetin' at the first.' 

* He's a raal born thraitor to the back bone,' 
cried O'Glyn, ' or he never would give such 
advice as that, and we drillin' and marchin' 
these months past and all to no good now. 
Down with the thraitor, say I. Where is he 
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till we give him his due ? * and so saying he 
flourished a large blackthorn stick over his 
head. 

*Here I am, gentlemen,' said O'Sulevan calmly, 
as he stepped down upon the* road from beneath 
the shadow of the rock. ' Here I am, and the 
man that calls me a traitor is a false har. Let 
him meet me here now, hand to hand, with 
equal weapons, and I will cram the lie down 
his throat/ 

' Bedad, that's fair ! ' cried many of the by- 
standers. * Here's a stick as good as any 
O'Glyn ever had in his hand — ^ye may depend 
your life on it, O'Sulevan,' shouted a slashing 
tall young fellow as he made his way through 
the crowd, and handed his knotted heavy stick 
to the young chieftain. *The true ould 
O'Sulevan blood never had a traitor amongst 
them, tho' there's many that bears the name 
bad enough. To it, O'Sulevan, and if ye fall, 
by the powers Til challenge the best man 
amongst them myself, and bate him to pieces 
over your body I ' 

' Hold hard there,' cried the general, * we can't 
allow a row to take place here to-night, as if it 
was two country boys fighting at a fair or 
market. We met for a different purpose. Put 
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on your coat, O'Sulevan, and cease wheeling 
your shillelagh, O'Glyn. Have done, I say, 
and fall into line there again. I'll have no 
such random fighting on the mountain side.' 

* I beg pardon, general,' rephed O'Sulevan ; 
' I may perhaps have been a little rash in my 
challenge when my blood was up at being 
called a traitor. But now that I have said it, 
I'll not go back of my word. Here, Teague,' 
turning to his faithful foster-brother who never 
left his side for a moment, though he did not 
venture to interfere. *Take these things and 
keep them safely, and if I fall have aU brought 
home, and there will be no want of hands I 
warrant to carry the body of a true-bom 
O'Sulevan to its last resting-place. Give me 
the stick, young friend, and let me handle it a 
bit till I see if it's all sound, and has the right 
balance in my grasp. It's the right sort, my 
fine fellow, and I'm much obliged to you for 
lending it,' he continued, as he gave it a whirl 
through the air that sounded like the flight of 
a bird ; * and now, O'Glyn, I'm your man.' 

O'Glyn's admirers were by no means slack, 
and Long Turret having taken charge of his 
coat and hat, and tied a thick cotton handker- 
chief roimd his champion's head, as he said. 
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* to deaden the strokes,' he led him out to where 
O'Sulevan stood calmly waiting his approach. 

' Clear the course, clear the course ! ' was 
shouted on all sides ; and the dehght of the 
crowd at seeing two such champions com- 
mence a duel of the kind was imbounded ; and 
many a quart of whisky was bet on either 
side, rather according as their wishes led them, 
than with reference to the chances of success, 

'Well now,' whispered Teague to a man 
standing near him, 'may I never, but I didn't 
think the young master would go do the like 
of that with a low-bred thief of a chap like 
O'Glyn, but faix if it isn't that the moonlight 
comes agin him, I'm not one bit afeared. 
Not a one of them knows that he's been 
practising " single stick," as he calls it, in Paris, 
and the swoord exercise too, tiU he's as good at 
it as the best man at a wake or pattern. He 
and I took a turn at it the other day for 
practice, and troth he surprised me by giving 
me two or three taps before I knew where I 
was, that if he was in aimest would have left 
me on the broad of my back ; wait awhile now 
and ye'll see sport if ye never saw it before.' 

'The course,' as they called it, was now 
cleared, and a flat spot on the road was chosen 
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for the combat; each man had his backer. 
Our yomig friend, who lent the blackthorn 
stick, backed O'Sulevan, and Long Turret 
backed O'Glyn; and with sundry directions 
and admonitions given to each, with strict 
injunctions from the officers that no one should 
interfere, the combat began. 

O'Sulevan held his blackthorn stick with 
apparent carelessness in one hand, grasping it 
almost in its centre, and thus awaited calmly 
the onset of his antagonist. He did not wait 
long, for O'Glyn, a powerful thick-set man 
with an arm of iron, made at him with all his 
strength, endeavouring to break down O'Sule- 
van's guard by the force and rapidity of his 
blows. But he had not counted on the foreign 
training of his adversary, who with the dex- 
terity of a well-trained stickman, and with an 
eye as quick as hghtning, sometimes holding 
his hand aloft, and sometimes guarding him- 
self below — shifting his hands rapidly from one 
part of the stick to the other, parried with ap- 
parent ease the furious attacks of O'Glyn. 
The clatter made by these rapid strokes and 
parries was marvellous, and no one at a dis- 
tance could have believed that only two 
champions were engaged in the contest. 
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O'Glyn finding all his eflforts fruitless to 
break down his adversary's guard, became 
alraosji frantic, and panting with rage and ex- 
ertion he suddenly drew down both his hands 
to the lower end of his weapon, so as to give 
the fullest force to the blow, and with all his 
might brought his heavy blackthorn to bear 
right down, as it were, on the head of his 
adversary. O'Sulevan saw the danger, and 
instantly raising his stick horizontally above his 
head, and rapidly slipping his right hand from 
the centre to the end, whilst with his left he 
held the other end, he received the full weight 
of the blow on the middle of his extended 
stick. O'Glyn's stroke was so severe, and his 
blackthorn so heavy, that thus exposed to its 
weight, the hitherto trusty weapon of O'Sulevan 
yielded to the blow, and broke almost in two 
right over his head, A shout of triumphant 
rage resounded from the friends of O'Glyn ; 
whilst O'Glyn himself, scarcely believing in 
the success of his blow, stood still for a mo- 
ment to recover his weapon and his surprise. 

'Hit him again, his stick's broke in two,' 
shouted Long Turret; 'level him now — 
down with him, I say, with another stroke like 
that!' 
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But Turret had not counted on the quick- 
ness of the French-taught swordsman. O'Sule- 
van perceived in an instant that his weapon was 
broken, and could no longer withstand the 
onslaught of a sound iminjured blackthorn ; 
but seeing that his stick, though bent and 
twisted, still held together by a few tough 
ligaments, he wound it rapidly round his head, 
as if it had been a flail, and struck the astonished 
O'Glyn such a blow with the loose half on the 
side of the head, as sent him reeling to the edge 
of the road, where, tripping on the heatheiy 
turf, he rolled over and over down the steep 
slope of the mountain. His friends rushed after 
him, and in a mom^t raised him up to renew 
the combat. But it was in vain. He re- 
mained senseless in their arms, bleeding pro- 
fusely from mouth, nose, and ears. 

* Begad he's done for,' said Long Turret in 
dismay. ' Sorra stroke he'll hit again for some 
time any way. Well, that was the best stroke I 
seen hit this many a day, and troth I didn't 
think O'Sulevan had it in him at all. We may 
go home, boys, now. Make a Utter of your 
sticks as best ye can, and let us carry O'Glyn 
home before the daylight comes on us.' 

' Didn't I tell ye he'd get it from the young 
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masther? ' cried Teague, almost mad with delight. 
' I knew well he would. Why I'd bate O'Glyn 
myself easy, and why wouldn't he bate that 
bragging thief? But bedad, that last stroke 
bate all — oh, but it was a darlin' ! and troth it 
floored him in aimest. Well, I hope it's all over 
now any way, but faix I've my doubts of it, as 
I see some of these chaps lookin' ugly enough 
at us. But never mind, we'll be up to any of 
them yet.' 

O'Sulevan's friends congratulated him heartily 
on his success, and the general was especially 
warm in the praises of his dexterity and pluck. 

' And faith, after all, I'm glad ye fought that 
chap, though myself wanted to prevent ye. Had 
it been known that ye were against a rising of 
the boys, there's no saying but it might be 
hard to keep some rough hands off ye, but, 
bedad, after the batin' ye gave O'Glyn to-night 
they'U be quiet enough before they challenge 
Donald O'Sulevan again.' 

Donald appeared to make hght of the whole 
affau*, and taking his coat from Teague, and 
arranging his dress for his long walk home, he 
shook hands with the general and others, and 
started across the mountains with the faithful 
Teague l)eside him* 
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They had not gone far when a boy, with his 
trousers scarcely reaching to his knees, and 
without either shoes or stockings, came running 
hke a hare after them. 

' What way is his honour going home ? ' asked 
the boy. ' Maybe he don't know the shortest 
cut up the glen, and I'd guide his honour by a 
track that few knows but myself, and which 
would save him a good mile or two before he 
reaches Derreen.' 

Teague looked at the lad, and when his 
scrutiny was over he said quietly, ' Thank you, 
my boy ; may I ask who told you to come on 
that errand to-night ? ' 

The boy looked up cuimingly in Teague's 
face, and without another word bounded Hke 
a deer down the mountain. 

* We are waylaid, master,' whispered Teague, 
' or what is more likely they are following us, 
as they couldn't tell what way we'd go, and 
they sent this rascally boy to lead us into 
trouble. But never mind, I'll be up to them. 
They'll not catch Teague in a hurry without 
his eyes behind him ; and if I see a sight of one 
of them at a distance, bedad, I'll mistake him 
for a hare or a deer, and as sure as I'm a living 
man I'll bring him down.' 
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' You must not fire rashly, Teague,' replied 
O'Sulevan. * I will not allow it on any account. 
If they come on we are well able to fight them 
faiirly. Have your eyes about you, however, and 
see that they don't come upon us unawares, as I 
also have my suspicions that we are followed.' 

The foster-brothers continued their waJk for 
some distance, cautiously but silently, Teague 
taking care to keep a few yards behind his 
master, when suddenly he exclaimed ; ' tear 
alive, there's a rabbit!' and as he spoke he 
fired in the direction of a little stream which 
ran in a hollow of the mountain side. 

' Bedad, he's down any way,' said Teague as 
he deliberately loaded the discharged barrel 
again, and then walked over, as he said, to pick 
up the game. 

* Teague, you have done for me,' cried the 
boy, who a short time before had offered to 
show them the way. * But I deserved it well, 
and maybe after all I'm not kiUed outright, 
but the shot is all in my head and face, and I'm 
bleeding like a pig.' 

* Stand up, man, till I see if you're dead,' said 
Teague. * No, by the powers you're not, and 
that's a comfort, as I never killed anyone yet, 
and I'd be sorry to make a beginning. Ye'U be 
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all right soon again, ye young villain, as the 
shot didn't touch your eyes, and it was only 
snipe shot was in it. But tell me now, or Til 
murder you outright, who put you up to this, 
and what were you following us for, as I knew 
well you were doing all along ? ' 

' Sorra word I'll tell ye,' said the boy, ' good 
or bad ; ye'll get neither truth nor lie out of 
me about that same, only one thing I'll warn ye, 
and I wouldn't tell ye that only my name's 
O'Sulevan as well as his honour's. Don't go in 
at the grand gate. That's all I'll say. K ye do, 
ye are dead men if ye had twice as many lives 
as ye have.' And so saying he washed the 
blood from his face in the stream and bounded 
again down the mountain and was out of sight 
in a moment. 

' That lad's telUng truth for once in his life,' 
said Teague. 'There's no use in tempting 
Providence. Let us go round to my cabin on 
the oflf side of the water and I'll puU your honour 
across in the boat, and no one will know a 
ha'p'orth about it.' 

O'Sulevan somewhat unwillingly assented. 
But he had had enough of danger and fatigue 
that night ; so he yielded to Teague's sensible 
advice and reached his home in safety. 

VOL. I. E 
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CHAPTEE ni, 

DEBBEEN 

'Donald is somewhat late this morning/ ob- 
served the younger of two sisters who sat at the 
breakfast-table at Derreen, on the morning after 
the occurrences described in the last chapter. 

'I am not surprised at that/ returned the 
elder sister. ' He did not come home till 
nearly five o'clock this morning. I was alarmed 
at your faithful Leogaire growhng and barking 
so furiously, and walking backwards and 
forwards between the house and the gate, as if 
some people were prowhng about there. So I 
got up to ascertain the cause; but Leogaire 
would do nothing but growl, and then run 
again down the approach towards the gate ; 
and just as I was meditating whether I should 
not call up one of the servants, I saw a boat 
crossing from Teague O'Hanlon's house, with 
two people in it* This attracted my attention, 
and continuing to watch them from my window 
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I saw them land at the bottom of the lawn, and 
make their way towards the house. Thinking 
these must be the people at whom Leogaire was 
barking, I drew back, so as not to be seen 
myself, but still watching the motions of the 
new comers. I soon observed Leogaire dart 
down to meet them, and fawn and leap on the 
foremost as if to welcome him. As they drew 
nearer I perceived to my astonishment that the 
strangers were Donald and Teague. The latter 
did his utmost to keep the dog quiet, and spoke 
to Donald only in whispers. At length, just as 
Donald was about to enter the house privately 
by the parlour window which had been by 
chance left open, I saw Leogaire give one more 
furious rush down the approach towards the 
gate, and return again growling and angry, with 
his hair all standing straight up along his back.' 
' What a strange story, dear Kathleen ! ' ex- 
claimed lerne,^ the younger sister. *I am 
seriously alarmed and uneasy at what .Donald 

* *Ieme* is the most ancient name of Ireland. See 
* O'Connor's Dissertations on the Ancient History of Ire- 
land,' from whence the following quotation is taken : — 

'This island was also called leme hj the Grascians, 
which, denoting the H0I7 or Sacred Island, was a name 
imposed in honour of its humane and pious inhabitants. 

E 2 
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can have been doing. Pray say nothing to 
him about all this when he comes down. Meet 
him with a little gentle raillery about his 
having overslept himself, and I will try to 
coax it all out of him during the day. It is 
not mere curiosity which makes me anxious 
about Donald's doings; but I have observed 
him changed of late. He is silent and reserved, 
and though trying to be as cheerfiil as ever 
when I am with him, yet he is often absent in 
his thoughts. I do hope that nothing is on 
foot amongst those Phoenix men which he will 
think of joining. No doubt we have much to 
complain of, and I would be the last to hold 
him back if the Americans really came over, 
and if Ireland was prepared to rise and throw 
off for ever the yoke of England. But these 
wretched petty conspiracies, watched as they 
are by hundreds of spies and informers, can 
lead to nothing but misery and disgrace.' 

To this name Festus, a Latin poet of the third century, 
alludes, by the express title of Insula Sacra. 

^ The Romans also made use of this Greek name of leme, 
as may be seen in the Panegyrics of Claudian, who boasts 
of the victories of his countrymen over the Scots in Britain.' 
— O'Connor's Dissertations. 

The name is also sometimes used as that of one of 
Ireland's daughters. 
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The two sisters whose conversation has been 
given above were no ordinary young women. 
Their father had been a chieftain amongst his 
people. True, the patrimony of his forefathers 
had been diminished by the several confiscations 
which had from time to time taken place, and 
especially that which had occurred under Crom- 
well. True also he now paid a head rent, 
where his ancestors possessed the fee simple of 
the lands, or held them imder the ancient tribal 
or patriarchal rule. But though shorn of these 
honours in their full and primeval grandeur, he 
still possessed much influence amongst his 
people ; and this was increased by the inacces- 
sibility and remoteness of the district in which 
he hved. This local chieftain was naturally of 
a high and imperious disposition, and nothing 
annoyed him more than to see what is now 
called 'civilisation' creeping into his district. 
The beautifully engineered roads which enable 
the traveller or the tourist to visit the remotest 
valleys of the Kerry highlands were the object 
of his special detestation. He did not like 
schools, but he hated roads still more. The 
great county road now open through the entire 
of these regions — ^from Kenmare to Castletown 
Beare-Haven — at last ahnost broke his heart : 
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and his death was hastened by vexation and 
annoyance that the public were admitted to the 
very questionable advantage of a free passage 
through his estates. 

He left four children to the care of a delicate, 
but refined and cultivated mother — two boys 
and two girls. The boys were older than their 
sisters. They were both of them athletic yoimg 
men, whose boyhood was passed in active exer- 
cise on the mountains, or in boats on the ad- 
joining sea. Their mother had but httle control 
over them. They imbibed at an early age the 
feelings and sentiments of the Celtic population 
around them, and though not badly taught in 
local schools, the masters of which were fiilly 
competent to instruct them in classical or scien- 
tific knowledge, yet their views were necessarily 
confined, and their prejudices riveted by con- 
stant intercoiurse with those who rarely looked 
beyond one side of the question. They were 
keen shots, good riders, and nimble followers 
on foot of their active greyhounds or beagles. 
Few could row with greater skill or lustier arms, 
and none understood more thoroughly the man- 
agement of a sailing craft, or yacht, when 
coasting roimd the dangerous headlands, or 
caught out in a storm on the Atlantic. Donald, 
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the elder, had been sent to travel in France and 
Germany, and having obtained some good in- 
troductions, he offered his services to a French 
general as a volunteer or unpaid aide-de-camp ; 
his offer was accepted, and thus he both saw 
and suffered most of the hardships and severities 
of the Crimean war. His views were much 
extended, and his education promoted by his 
intercourse with highly educated Frenchmen. 
But he never lost his bitter prejudices against the 
Enghsh, nor could anything induce him to work 
amicably with the then allies of the French army. 
Eedmond, the younger, had some of the 
qualities of his brother, but having Kved more 
at home, or at least more in Ireland — for he 
seldom stayed long at home — his education had 
not been so hberal. He felt keenly what he 
considered the wrongs of his race. A Catholic, 
as all his family were, he abhorred the Pro- 
testant establishment, extending as it did over 
the territorial district which he still considered — 
with feeUngs as fresh as if the confiscation had 
only happened the year before — ^belonged by 
right to his ancestors ; and he resolved from 
almost his earliest youth to devote his health 
and strength and what little means he possessed 
or could acquire, to the recovery of his ancient 
patrimony. 
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At the time we speak of, he was away on a 
mission to the United States, to test the amomit 
of sympathy there existing towards Ireland, and 
to find out if there was indeed any chance of 
America giving aid to assert 'the national 
cause' — in other words, the independence of 
Ireland as a republic separated from England. 

Kathleen, the eldest daughter, was of a 
thoughtful and studious disposition. Her mo- 
ther had died when she was young, but she 
had lived long enough to sow the seeds of 
knowledge in a refined and educated • mind. 
Having a natural taste for literature and the use 
of an excellent Irish library, comprising many 
of the most valuable books on Irish history and 
antiquities, she had made these her chief studies, 
and became quite an oracle in the family on 
subjects relating to Ireland. 

Kathleen's appearance was striking rather 
than handsome. Her hair was jet black, as 
were her eyebrows and eyelashes. Her eyes 
were large, dark, and lustrous. Her counte- 
nance was always calm and collected, not from 
want. of feeling, but from habitual control and 
self-command. She passed most of her time in 
her * study ' as she loved to call it, and her 
chief pleasure in Kfe was in teaching her 
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younger sister, whose governess she had con- 
stituted herself. Her love for and admiration 
of lerne was unbounded. And though it 
was impossible to watch her very closely, 
except in her appointed school hours, yet she 
felt no anxiety for her in those many hours 
which leme took to herself. The country for 
miles around was almost all their own. The 
rehgion of the people corresponded with their 
own. And she had good reason to believe that 
there was not a peasant in the glen who would 
injure lerne, or who would not risk his life in 
her defence. 

lerne, the youngest, diflfered both in appear- 
ance and character from the other members of 
her family. Her age was about seventeen at 
the period our tale commences ; but she was, 
as most Irish girls are, rather advanced in 
womanhood for her years. Her stature was 
tall. Her appearance was very singular, and 
she seemed to partake of qualities belonging 
both to Saxon and Celt. Her hair was auburn, 
or what might be more correctly termed 
chestnut, falling in thick rich folds from her 
head, and reaching below her waist. It had 
always been allowed to hang in the wild beauty 
of nature, its own weight and luxuriance gene- 
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rally retaining it in its place. But though 
her hair was Saxon, her eyes were purely Celt, 
large,^dark, and rich ; and the contrast between 
her chestnut hair and dark eyes, eyelashes, and 
eyebrows was very striking. Her nose was 
Grecian, and her upper Kp short and expres- 
sive; her shght though well-developed figure 
possessed that beautiful grace derived from the 
extreme suppleness of youth which is so charm- 
ing in early womanhood, and which (amongst 
the lower animals) is exhibited to perfection in 
the fawn. 

leme was quick and clever beyond her sister 
Kathleen. She was deficient in steady industry, 
but she made up for it in brilliancy of fancy 
and rapidity of thought. Her natural know- 
ledge of character was remarkable. She could, 
in a moment, detect the least deception, if 
attempted by the peasants around, all of whom 
admitted that there was ' no use in trying to 
deceive Miss leme.' Her beauty and her kind- 
liness of disposition rendered her an universal 
favourite in the glen. She could manage her 
little skiflf with the ease of a practised rower, 
and could ride her mountain pony, shoot with 
her tiny rifle, or walk the steepest mountains 
with any stripling in the glen. 
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Such was lerne — tender, loving, and kind. 
Accustomed from circumstances to depend 
much upon herself in all active exercises, or in 
any difficulties which might arise, she had 
acquired a certain dignity of manner which 
became her well, and which she knew how to 
assume to a degree almost amounting to 
haughtiness — where she fancied there was 
danger of too great freedom in her presence. 
Her brother Donald was her favourite and 
companion, and from him as well as from all the 
influences around her, she had imbibed those 
deep sentiments of romantic nationality which 
pervaded all her family. 

Donald entered the breakfast room with as 
much cheeriness and heartiness as if he had 
been in bed all night. 

*Good morning, girls,' he exclaimed. 'I 
fear I have kept you waiting ; I see, I am 
dreadfully late. However, neither of you are 
oppressed, I suppose, with any great burden of 
business just now, so I am sure you will forgive 
me.' 

Kathleen and lerne exchanged glances. But 
neither of them made any observation. They 
only welcomed their brother kindly. 

When breakfast was over Donald joined 
Teague in the yard. 
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*• Arrah, masther, what was Miss leme about 
this morning? As sure as I'm a livin' man 
she has got something into her head about 
what happened last night. I wish ye seen the 
look she gave me as she went into the house a 
while ago, when she was waiting for you to 
come down ; and the way she shook that little 
hand at me as much as to say, " Tesigae^ you're 
a villaiQ, so you are." How in the world did 
she get at it, masther, for surely she knows 
more than she ought ? ' 

* Eeally, Teague, I have not the least idea,' 
replied Donald, ' she is as sharp as a needle, 
and suspected something, I suppose, because I 
was late at breakfast.' 

*Miss lerne is nigh as cunnin' as my ould 
mother herself,' observed Teague thoughtfully. 

' Why, Teague, has your mother found out 
all about it too ? ' asked Donald. 

' In troth she hasn't, your honour, but there 
she is snuffin', and smellin', and runnin' breast 
high after the scent, for aU the world hke one 
of your honour's beagles after a hare. And 
faix she'll never stop till she comes up with it ; 
and then she'll track us out, and no thanks. 
Not that I'm afeard of her teflin' tales. She'd 
sooner suffer at the stake than give the smallest 
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bit of information to anyone alive against your 
honour, or anyone of the family. But she is 
vexed with me, and I think with your honour 
too, for doin' things which she calls rash. She 
says, " the time is not yet come,'* and I raally 
believe she would scowld your honour as she 
does me if she could get at you, for she says 
that some of those informers are lookin' out to 
get you into a hobble, as they knows well 
enough how your " sympathies," as they call it, 
are.' 

' Your mother is right enough, Teague, and 
I only wish I had attended to her advice a little 
more than I did. But then she can't know all 
the ins and outs of it ; and she only bothers 
me by teUing me " the time is not yet come,'* 
whenever I see her. I wish it was come, as 
we have waited long enough. If this weary 
waiting goes on much longer I shall be an old 
man before the time comes of which your 
mother speaks. But any way I am going to tell 
all about it to Miss leme. She is true as steel, 
and is a fine plucky girl as any in Ireland ; and 
thoughtful too — more so than I am myself; 
and her advice would be good many a time 
when I am in trouble. So I am resolved to 
take her into confidence, Teague, and let her 
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know all I know myself, which after all is little 
enough. I see also she is fond of going down 
and talking with your old mother, and maybe 
she might get out of the old woman some- 
thing that might be good to know, though she 
would not tell it to either you or me. So, all 
things considered, I won't keep anything back 
from Miss lerne any longer. What do you 
think, Teague ? ' 

'In troth, masther, I think ye are right. 
Sorra fox in the country is cuter than Miss 
leme, not excepting my ould mother herself. 
Truth's best, they say, though it's mighty hard l 

to believe it, and I see no rason why your 
honour should not take Miss lerne into all your 
counsel. That is barrin' one thing, your honour, 
which I hope you'll forgive me for mentioning,' 
said the faithful Teague after a moment's 
thought; 'would it be well to let her know 
anything which could get herself into trouble 
hereafter.^ They might hang up my ould 
mother if it would do them any good, and 
sorra much harm it would do her either, for 
sure she can't live very long now, and she 
might as well die for her country as die in her 
bed. But Miss lerne — ^well now, I would be 
sorry to think that she should ever get into 
these troubles at all.' 
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* I understand you, Teague/ replied Donald. 
* You are right to think of all this. I will be 
on my guard. But there are many things I 
may as well tell her; in fact I can't conceal 
them from her ; yet I will take care and not 
allow her " to get into trouble " as you call it. 
We are going out on the mountains to-day, 
and I want you to come with us. I am going 
over to the county of Cork side to talk to young 
O'Dempsey, and as I'm not sure of coming 
back to-night, I want you to escort Miss leme 
home. I am by no means sure that O'Dempsey 
will not come over himself to meet me, and 
should I miss him on the mountain, tell Miss 
lerne to bring him to Derreen, as in that case 
I'll surely be back by nightfall.' 

' Bedad, I wouldn't ask better sport than to 
be with your honour, and to see Miss leme safe 
home afterwards. But I'm thinking there will be 
no need to tell her to bring young O'Dempsey 
home, as faix he's the right sort of a boy that a 
young lady like her would wish to have about 
her. Sure wasn't he questioning me all he could 
think of one day I met him out shootin', and 
there wasn't a ha'p'orth about her he didn't ask, 
and trotli I tould him the truth about her in 
everything but one, for " truth's the best," says I 
to myself, 'specially when it suits one to tell it.' 
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* Highly correct morality, no doubt, Teague,' 
observed Donald; 'but pray may I ask what 
was the one point on which you thought it best 
to tell the lie?' 

* Well now, masther, I wouldn't call it a lie 
if I was you,' said Teague in a deprecating 
manner; 'sure everything that's not exactly 
the truth needn't be out and out a lie.' 

* We won't argue on principles so delicate as 
these,' observed Donald ; * so let me know the 
only point on which you say you did not exactly 
tell him the truth.' 

' Well, ye see, masther, he began to ask me 
if money was very plentiful down in these parts. 
" Why wouldn't it ? " says I. " Becase," says he, 
" it's not over plenty at our side of the mountain ; 
and if anything were to happen that would 
make a body want a trifle, it might be well to 
know where to look for it." '* Oh, bedad," says 
I, "money is in lashin's at our side, that's a 
fact, but why would you want to be comin' 
to look for it ? Sure it's not wantin' to borrow 
any from the young masther you are ? Faix it's 
puttin' by all he can for Miss leme he is, and 
I don't think he'd like to lend any he could 
help." ' 

*• Well, really, this is too bad, Teague,' ex- 
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claimed Donald, ' to tell such a monstrous un- 
truth as that I am putting by money for Miss 
lerne, when you well know I am hard enough 
set every day in the year to keep matters going 
at all. And this moment I believe your own 
wages are unpaid these three months, merely 
for want of cash.' 

' Ah, whisht, masther ! ' said Teague. ' What 
do I care for wages ? Sure haven't I plenty of 
potatoes and meal in the house, and two good 
cows grazing for nothin' on your honour's land ? 
and what do I want with more ? But I knew 
well what he was asking for, so I just towld 
him the same as that Miss lerne was rowling in 
goold, so she was.' 

' This is intolerable, quite intolerable,' again 
exclaimed Donald hastily. ' I don't much like 
young O'Dempsey myself; though I beheve he 
is an admirer of my sister. But to deceive him 
thus is too bad. I desire. Sir, when next he 
talks of such subjects, that you will tell him 
she has not one farthing. And you may tell 
him, moreover, from me, that I consider him 
excessively impertinent to ask such questions at 
all. Just tell him all that, Teague, and let him 
put it in his pipe and smoke it. I would tell 
him so myself to-day, but that these are not 

VOL. I. F 
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times to allow absurd nonsense like this, or pri- 
vate quarrels of any kind, to interfere with the 
serious projects that we have on hand. But as 
to leme, I would sooner see her enter a con- 
vent for hfe than see her betrothed to such a 
fellow as that/ 

' Very like you would, your honour ; but do 
you think Miss leme would agree with you ? ' 
asked Teague, with a sly look towards his 
master. 

*I am perfectly certain she would/ said 
Donald, ' or at least I am certain of it if she 
thought for one moment that he was trying to 
wonn out of you what fortune she was likely 
to have. And therefore I insist on it that you 
tell him at once, on the earliest opportunity, 
that she has none/ 

' Faix, masther, I'll do nothing of the sort,' 
replied Teague. ' O'Dempsey is no bad match ; 
and though he looks after the shiners a little — 
and small blame to him for that same, and I wish 
we had a few more of them among us — ^yet I 
raally beheve he has a great liking for Miss lerne. 
And though, no doubt, he would be glad to 
get the shiners along with her sure enough, yet 
I'm sure and certain he'd marry her without 
a farthing sooner than lose her. But he's 
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doubtful if Miss lerne likes him, and that's 
another thing he wanted to get out of me, and 
sorra much satisfaction I gave him on that score 
either/ 

' Let us have no more of this,' said Donald 
abruptly. * I have half a mind to quarrel with 
him should I meet him on the mountain side 
to-day. But never mind, let him court Miss 
lerne, and win her if he can. I warrant him 
she will take his measure, and send him about 
his business quick enough if she don't like 
him, or if he is unworthy of her.' 

* Bedad, that's the way to take it, your honour, 
and I'm glad to hear ye spake with so much 
sense,' said Teague. 'And now when will 
your honour and Miss lerne be ready for the 
mountain, and I'll attend ye to the minute ? ' 

' In half an hour we shall be ready to start. 
Bring my gun with you. And hark ye, 
Teague ! Bring my revolver with you too. 
These are times when it may be no harm to 
have a shot in one's locker.' 

* All right, your honour. I'll take care that 
none of them misses fire anyway.' 

Donald returned to the house, and told his 
sister to get ready to accompany him — a com- 
mand which she joyfully obeyed. 

p2 
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CHAPTEK IV. 



THE SAXON STRANGER. 



Ierne was soon ready to accompany her bro- 
ther. Her dress was of simple grey, which 
hung in light folds from her waist, reaching 
to an ankle of unusual symmetry and beauty. 
She wore a leathern girdle, beautifully em- 
broidered, round her waist ; a iittle short jacket ; 
and a Swiss hat attached to her head by a red 
ribbon. In her girdle was placed a highly 
wrought dagger, and beside it a tiny revolver, 
both of them, from the smallness of their size, 
seeming rather for ornament than use. A few 
miniature cartridges were in her belt, and her 
equipment was completed by a silver whistle 
hanging by a chain of the same material, and 
a beautiful little rifle of the lightest and smallest 
size. This latter was slung by an embroidered 
strap upon her shoulder, so managed that it 
could be recovered in a moment, and yet need 
not impede her motion when walking. 
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' How do you like my accoutrements, Donald ? * 
she said, as she displayed to him her dagger 
and her fifle. 

* Your weapons are more suited to the times 
than to the hand that wields them,' he rephed. 

*But, Donald, they are your own gift,' ex- 
claimed lerne. 'I am surely bound to wear 
them.' 

Donald smiled as he gazed on his beautiftd 
sister, so deUcate in her slender proportions, 
while decorated with such warhke implements. 

' Come,' he said, * we have a long walk before 
us, and I fear a hot one too ; so let us be mov- 
ing. I wonder where is Teague ? ' 

' I sent him for Leogaire and Pilot,' replied 
lerne. *I never walk the mountains without 
those two faithful friends.' 

Teague soon appeared with the dogs. Leo- 
gaire was a splendid specimen of the ancient 
Irish wolf-dog — an enormous shaggy grey- 
hound. But few of this fine race of dogs now 
remain in Ireland. The extinction of the wolf 
appears to have been the precursor of the ex- 
tinction of his natural antagonist.* Some fine 

* The following quaint remarks will be found in 
Campion's * Historie of Ireland,' published in the year 
1571 :— 

^Cambrensis in his time complaineth that Ireland had 
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specimens of the same animal are now to be 
seen in Scotland, and a few in Ireland, of great 
size, activity, and strength — maintained chiefly 
in the deer forests for puUing down a wounded 
stag. Leogaire was devoted to his young mis- 
tress, and would take notice of no one else 
whenever she was present. He was of the true 
Irish breed, who are said to be more faithful 
and attached to man than the Scotch : the 
former being kept more as companions to man 
than the latter. 

Pilot was also a favourite, though scarcely 
so much so as Leogaire. He was a pure-bred 
Irish water-spaniel or retriever. He also was 

excess of wood, and very little champaigne ground, but now 
the English pale is too naked : Turfie and Sea-coales is 
their most fiiell ; it is stored of kyne, of excellent horses 
and hawkes, offish and fowle. They are not without wolves, 
and greyhounds to hunt them, bigger of hone and limme 
than a colt. The kyne, as also their cattle, and commonly 
what els soever the countrey ingendroth (except man), is 
much lesse in quantity than ours of England. Sheepe 
few, and those bearing coarse fleeces, whereof they spinne 
notable rugge mantles. The country is very fruiteftdl both 
of come and grasse ; the grasse for default of husbandrie 
groweth so ranke in the north parts, that oftimes it rotteth 
their kjme. Horses they have of pace easie, in running 
wonderfull swift. Therefore they make of them great 
store, as wherein at times of need they repose a great peice 
of safetie.' 
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of a race well known, and much valued in 
Ireland. His colour was brown approaching to 
a dark chestnut. His countenance exhibited 
unusual sagacity. His form was long, low, and 
strong, and he would leap boldly into the sea 
off almost any height if commanded to do so by 
his mistress. 

Accompanied by these two favourite dogs, 
leme was in the habit of wandering over the 
mountains, or wherever she pleased in the glen ; 
nor did she ever feel lonely when these two 
trusty friends were by her side, 

* Come along, Teague,' exclaimed Donald ; 
* let us be off. We must not lose time, as we 
have a long walk before us.' 

The dogs bounded round them as they 
started, and Leogaire exhibited his joy by 
clearing at a leap the gate of the approach, 
which stood at least six feet high, a perform- 
ance of which Pilot did not at all approve, as 
he stood barking at him from the inside, whilst 
Leogaire roamed over the fields exulting in his 
wonderful powers of locomotion. 

* Bedad, Miss lerne, you have the two finest 
dogs in the country anyhow, and both of them 
of the true Irish breed. You towld me once 
why you called the water-dog Pilot. But I'd 
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be glad to know, Miss, why you call the big dog 
" Leogaire," as it seems to me a quare name for 
a dog/ 

' You are not the first who has asked me that 
question, Teague,' returned his mistress ; ' and 
probably you won't be the last, as but few Irish- 
men, even of those supposed to be educated, 
have made themselves acquainted with the his- 
tory of their country. As to Englishmen — ^at 
least the few I have seen — they know more of 
Kamschatka than they do of Ireland. Leogaire 
was once a famous king of Ireland. He lived 
and reigned over Leinster when Saint Patrick 
first preached the Gospel on the famous hill of 
Tara. And so I call my beautiful big dog by the 
name of Leogairfe, because he is the king of Irish 
dogs, as his namesake was king of Irish men.' 

' An elegant rason no doubt, ' replied Teague, 
* and faix I'll try and remember it. And won't 
I puzzle many a gentleman with that same yet, 
and they'll think I am so lamed in Irish history 
that if ever they begin to abuse Ireland I'll 
give it to them well about Leogaire and Saint 
Patrick. But didn't they want to kill Saint 
Patrick about that time when he was preaching 
up at Tara, and wasn't them Saxons, Miss, that 
wanted to waylay him ? I suppose I'm safe in 
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saying they were, as no Irislmian would ever 
attempt the life of such a holy saint as him.' 

* I think it would be prudent not to go beyond 
your depth in such matters, Teague/ replied 
lerne. * They were not Saxons, but true Irish- 
men; but they were Pagans or heathens in 
those days, and did not know what a holy man 
Saint Patrick was, or they never would have 
thought of killing him.' 

*Bedad none but a hathan, sure enough, 
would ever have gone out to murder Saint 
Patrick. It's bad enough to shoot a landlord, 
as they do sometimes up the country when 
they're vexed with him, though none but 
bom hathans would do that itself. But sure 
Saint Patrick was no landlord, and why would 
they want to kill him ? ' 

' And so, Teague, you think none but land- 
lords should ever be waylaid or murdered!' 
observed Donald. *Well, I quite agree with 
you, only I would exempt the landlords too. 
But — as you and I know — landlords are not the 
only people who are waylaid now-a-days. We 
ourselves, Teague, had a narrow escape last 
night, though it wasn't as landlords they were 
down upon us.' 

*Well now that's the truth,' said Teague, 
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'and a mighty great shame it was. But no 
matter. We'll be up to them yet, your honour, 
and maybe we won't make them chaps smart 
for it, for Tm thinking I know them well. 
However, I suppose it was only a batin' they 
wanted to give us.' 

* What are you speaking of, Donald ? ' asked 
leme anxiously. ' I never heard of this before. 
Do you really mean that you and Teague were 
waylaid last night, and an attempt made upon 
your lives?' 

' True enough, dear, or at least to give us a 
" batin' " as Teague says ; and it was partly to 
tell you all about that and other serious matters 
that I brought you with me to-day. You have, 
I know, plenty of pluck and a real high courage 
within you, and as there is no saying when it 
may be called into action, I think it well to 
trust you with secrets which are rarely confided 
to those of your sex or age. I may depend 
upon you — ^may I not, leme — ^that you will 
neither blench nor show the white feather if 
I entrust you with matters which are generally 
only known to men, but in which you might yet 
be of service if you are silent and courageous ? ' 

' I am shocked to hear you speak so, Donald,' 
exclaimed leme, her colour changing rapidly at 
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the same time, though she spoke with calmness 
and dignity. ' You need not doubt my courage 
or firmness. I have had plenty of opportunities 
to try these, when I have been in more danger 
than ever I thought it prudent to tell to anyone. 
You may thoroughly trust me in that. But I 
am indeed distressed to think that you are 
engaged in matters which require secrecy at all. 
Donald, are you wise in this ? I would be the last 
to endeavour to hold you back if a real opening 
came to further the cause of Ireland. But you 
cannot think any good can possibly come of the 
foohsh, or worse than foohsh. Phoenix men. I 
know more about them than you suppose. I 
do hope you have not identified yourself in any 
way with them.' 

* lerne,' replied Donald, * when I talked of 
trusting you with secrets, I did not promise to 
take you as my guide ; you are too young to 
be capable of seeing all the phases of so serious 
a matter as this. Perhaps it were better that 
I should keep all these things to myself 

' No, Donald, no ; tell me all, and you may 
thoroughly trust me. Perhaps I did wrong in 
speaking so earnestly as I did. But I have 
heard much of these people of late from Teague's 
old mother, Aileen O'Hanlon ; and I have always 
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dreaded lest anything should induce you to join 
them. She says, and I believe it, that they are 
surrounded by traitors, whose only object is to 
draw such men as you into the conspiracy, and 
then turn round and make their fortunes as in- 
formers, and go off with " the blood money," 
as she calls it, in their pockets. But no matter 
how all this may be, dear Donald ; tell me all, 
and depend on it your own lerne will not fail 
you in a difficulty.' 

Donald told her all. How he had been in- 
duced by young O'Dempsey to join the meeting 
at the Priest's Leap Mountain. How wild, and 
vague, and hopeless all their projects seemed, 
and how childish to suppose that such an or- 
ganisation as that he had witnessed there could 
lead to anything but failure and disgrace. He 
told her also of his quarrel and fight with 
O'Glyn, and how he had reason to believe they 
were waylaid on their return, and how he had 
only escaped by Teague's having shot the boy 
in the face who in his fiight had warned them 
not to return by the ordinary gate. He also 
explained how they had crossed the arm of the 
sea in a boat, and that Teague and he had 
landed cautiously at the bottom of the lawn. 

leme listened to his tale with the deepest 
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interest. ' And where are you bound for now ? ' 
she asked. 'For well I know this is no idle 
walk over the mountains.' 

' You are right,' replied Donald. ' I am going 
to see young O'Dempsey, and tell him what a 
reed he is leaning on if he thinks the PhcBnix 
men can fiirther the cause of Ireland. I pro- 
mised I would report progress to him as soon 
as I had been at the Priest's Leap gathering.' 

* And why did not O'Dempsey meet you there, 
if he was so anxious to know all about it?' 
asked lerne. 'I trust and pray he will be 
found true. I have always doubted him, and 
earnestly hope you will not trust him too much.' 

' You need not be uneasy about O'Dempsey,' 
returned Donald. 'He is at least as deeply 
implicated in the matter as I am. But I will 
be upon my guard.' 

The party had now proceeded some three or 
four miles along the new mountain road leading 
from Derreen to Kenmare. Noon was fast 
approaching, and Donald had a long way to 
go; so, ., springing over the fence, he faced 
straight up the mountain side towards Glen- 
trasna, as the easiest and quickest way to 
reach the top of the Caha Mountains. lerne 
and Teague followed him rapidly and silently 
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up the hill. At length the great flat on the top 
of the mountains was gained, and walking on 
towards the boundary of the county of Cork 
they passed the 'Lockspit/ or March drain, 
which the Koyal Engineers in the Ordnajice 
Survey have set down as the boundary between 
the counties of Cork and Kerry. Proceeding 
onwards a little further, the magnificent pano- 
rama of Bantry Bay lay in all its splendour 
before them. Glengariffe to the left and Beare- 
Haven to the right, and the broad Atlantic — 
with nothing else between them and America — 
in their front. It was a view to stir the inmost 
soul, and one which no lover of nature or of 
Ireland could behold without emotion. 

Long and wistfully they both gazed upon 
the scene, whilst Teague remained respectfully 
behind, caressing Leogaire and Pilot. 

' Bantry Bay ! ' exclaimed Donald at length, 
speaking almost unconsciously to himself. 
* Bantry Bay! How many aspirations have 
been raised, how many hopes blasted by fatal 
Bantry Bay! But it may all come round yet: 
They say there is a good time coming, so we 
must only hope for the best. Good bye, lerne, 
for awhile. I must now hasten down to 
O'Dempsey, whom I am most anxious to con- 
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suit in this matter, Teague, have a careful eye 
on your young mistress going home, and mind 
you don't lose sight of her till you see her safely 
lodged at Derreen.' 

' Never fear, your honour,' replied Teague ; 
' I'll be as carefiil of as if she was made of 
china.' 

A moment more and Donald was bounding 
from crag to crag down the steep side of the 
mountain. He had scarcely gone a hundred 
yards when he heard Teague shouting after 
him. 

* Wait a bit, masther, wait a bit ; I had a 
message which I want to give you.' And down 
leaped Teague after his master, to deliver his 
message. 

' Your honour is going to see young O'Demp- 
sey, I heard you say awhile ago. Visit him and 
welcome, masther — ^but don't trust him. Mind 
what I say, masther ; don't trust him. And see,' 
he continued after a moment's reflection, * it 
may be courting Miss lerne he'd be if he was let. 
Don't let him, masther. I'd as soon see her 
married to Old Nick, and troth I'm beginning 
to think she's of the same mind herself.' 

' Never fear, Teague,' replied Donald cheer- 
fully. ' I'm nearly of the same mind about 
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O'Dempsey as you are. I won't trust him more 
than I can help. But remember — he knows that 
we were at the meeting at the Priest's Leap. In 
fact it was he that chiefly induced me to go 
there. It is probable I may bring him back 
with me this evening, as I want to find out 
what he is up to. If he is inclined to betray 
the cause, hanging or drowning would be too 
good for him. As to Miss lerne, never fear 
her. She will show him the right about, I 
warrant ; and in good style too, whenever the 
time comes.' 

'All right, your honour,' replied Teague; 
and he again ascended the rocky cliff to join 
his yoimg mistress. 

' Well, Teague,' said lerne when he returned, 
'what was that grave secret you had to give 
Mr. Donald, and which you remembered at such 
a convenient moment just as you got me out of 
the way ? ' 

' Murther ! murther ! ' cried Teague. ' What 
will I do at all ! Never a slip of the tongue I 
make but, bedad, she knows it as well as if she 
was lookin' in my vitals. Sure it wasn't a word 
from any one but myself I wanted to tell him. 
And that was to keep on the weather side 
of O'Dempsey. I don't trust him. Miss lerne ; 
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I don't trust him ; and the masther is so open 
in himself, I'm afeared he may get into trouble, 
so I just gave him the wink to keep on his 
weather side whatever else he did.' 

* Are you telling me truth this time ? ' asked 
leme. 

' The raal truth, Miss, as sure as I am aUve,' 
repUed Teague. 

lerne was silent, and commenced her walk 
towards home. It was now far past noon, and 
she had a long walk before her ; so crossing the 
boundary line again, and then stopping for a 
moment to take a brief survey of the mountain 
to ascertain the shortest way, she was about to 
hand her rifle to Teague to carry, when to her 
surprise she heard two shots in rapid succession 
close behind her. She started and looked 
round, but could see no one ; but close over 
her head, scarcely able to rise over the ridge on 
which she stood, flew a wounded grouse. The 
bird was evidently hit hard, and had only 
strength to fly some twenty yards beyond her, 
when its strength failed, its power seemed sud- 
denly to collapse, and it fell quite dead on the 
heather. 

The sportsman was not long in making his 
appearance. But as he suddenly came in view 
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of leme standing alone within a few paces of 
him upon a little rock on the ridge-— Teague 
having gone forward to pick up the bird— he 
was startled as if he had seen an apparition. 
He recovered himself in a moment, however, 
and at once perceiving that he was in the pre- 
sence of no ordinary person, he doffed his cap 
respectfully, and approaching leme, though not 
without some little hesitation, he addressed her 
in accents which were plainly those of a well- 
bred Englishman. 

' I fear I have committed what must appear 
to be an unpardonable breach of courtesy,' he 
said, ' in firing a shot so close to a lady ; but I 
hope you will believe me when I say that I was 
not in the least aware of your presence. The 
cUff completely concealed you from my sight.' 

lerne did not stir from the little eminence 
on which she was standing as he approached 
her, but being addressed thus courteously by 
the stranger, she bowed sUghtly, and replied, 

' No offence, I assure you. I am aware none 
could possibly have been intended, as the chff 
must have hidden me from your view, though 
your shot whistled close over my head. You 
have succeeded, however, in kilhng your enemy, 
for see — ^my attendant has just picked it up.' 
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' You use a stronger term than I am accus- 
tomed to/ replied the stranger smiling, 'in 
calling the grouse my " enemy ; " I have been 
accustomed to look upon the bird rather in the 
light of a friend, who affords me considerable 
sport.' 

* And is it the habit in your country to shoot 
your friends ? ' enquired leme. 

' Nay,' replied the stranger, ' I must confess 
you have the advantage of me there. It is 
certainly not a crime of which I would have 
ever thought of accusing myself before.' 

' Well,' replied lerne smiling, and advancing 
towards the stranger, ' let us be friends, at least 
so long as we remain together on the mountain 
top. You are most welcome to shoot over this 
side of the boundary, arid if you will permit 
me, I will lead you to our best ground. My 
brother, who has just left me to see a friend 
in the county of Cork, would I am certain be 
most happy to allow you any shooting which 
his mountain affords.' 

' You are too good,' he said. ' And I feel 
much indebted to you, not merely for your 
great kindness in allowing me to shoot over 
your brother's grounds, but also for showing 
neither vexation nor alarm at my having 
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unintentionally fired a shot so very near you. 
It is not every lady who would view such an 
act so coolly or so kindly/ 

The stranger who thus spoke was not one 
whom maidens would in general be disposed to 
treat with discourtesy or unkindness. He was 
a singularly good-looking young man, tall, 
active, and muscular. His face was fair almost 
as a woman's; a shght down had become 
visible on his upper Up, in embryo significance 
of an approaching moustache. His hair was 
light and curly, cut rather short, and his blue 
laughing eyes, finely chiselled nose, and firm 
though sometimes playfiil mouth, showed him 
to be a youth that, however fiill of fim and 
froUc he might occasionally be, could yet en- 
counter danger with firmness and courage. He 
was dressed in a complete suit of grey, had a 
double-barrelled gun in his hand, and a belt of 
cartridges round his waist. A game bag was 
carried by a country lad who attended him. 

His amazement at seeing leme at such a 
time and in such a place standing on a pro- 
jecting rock hke a fairy queen in some stage 
extravaganza, calmly awaiting his approach, 
was unbounded. He could scarcely believe his 
eyes. And his admiration of her beauty and 
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of the singularity and yet appropriateness of 
her costume and equipments was such, that he 
could not attempt to conceal it. 

leme felt her httle triumph — what beautiful 
girl would not? and, perceiving also on her 
part that he was no common visitor, she was 
naturally induced to show him more than or- 
dinary courtesy. 

The stranger was unattended, except by the 
lad before mentioned, and by two beautiful red 
setters who incessantly ranged the mountain in 
search of game. 

' Your dogs are more obedient than mine,' 
he observed, as he saw how closely Leogaire 
and Pilot remained at their mistress's side. 
' And yet,' he continued, ' I bought those wild 
rovers, who seem to set all order at defiance, 
from a man who assured me they were the 
true Irish breed, and as obedient as EngUsh 
pointers. I confess I can make but little of 
them, and they seem to me to hunt for them- 
selves rather than for me. But what a splendid 
animal that large hound is that keeps so close 
to you ; he evidently eyes me with a suspicious 
look as if I meditated some evil intent towards 
his mistress.' - 

'He is one of the few remaining speci- 
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mens of the old Irish wolf-dog/ returned lerne. 
^ He is a noble fellow. He can catch a hare — 
when I allow him to pursue it — or pull down a 
stag, with a strength and courage which even 
his formidable antlers cannot resist. And I 
assure you,' continued she, smiling, ' he some- 
times becomes almost dangerous. He leaped 
on my brother's chest the other day and had 
almost seized him by the throat, because in joke 
he threatened me with the vengeance of an 
Irish chieftain.' 

'And are Irish chieftains so wild in their 
vengeance,' asked the stranger, 'as to excite 
the animosity of your dog ? I see I must be 
cautious how I act in this country, or my de- 
meanour may be as much mistaken by the 
people, as your brother's was by yom* powerful 
shaggy protector.' 

* You speak more truly than you are perhaps 
aware,' repUed leme. ' But here is our best 
shooting ground. Had you not better call in 
yoxir dogs ? they will do more harm than good, 
as they are ranging so wide they are sure to 
spring the birds.' 

'You are right,' observed her companion; 
and beckoning to the lad who accompanied him 
he told him to call in and tie up the dogs. 
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The young Englishman and lerne now 
walked on silently over the heather across a 
deep gorge of the mountain, where the grouse 
frequently lay in the heat of the day, previous 
to their evening feeding time. At length a 
pack sprang from the heather almost under the 
feet of the stranger. He was taken a Uttle by 
surprise, fired both barrels at random — scarcely 
taking aim — and missed. Not a bird fell to his 
shot. 

' I am unlucky,' he said, ' to-day,' as he re- 
loaded his gun. ' I have killed nothing but the 
one poor bird which I shot over your head. 
But do not you shoot ? surely you are fond of 
sport, as I see you are equipped like a modem 
Diana — a rifle instead of a bow, and cartridges 
instead of a quiver full of arrows. Pray take 
the next shot yourself. I see the grouse have 
scattered into yonder brake, and you will be 
sure of some single shots.' 

'I never kill anything for sport,' returned 
lerne, ' nor can I see any sport, as it is called, 
in doing so. I know men Uke it, so I ac^ 
company you. But I can see no sport in the 
agony of a dying animal.' 

' But the sport is not in kiUing,' returned the 
stranger. 'It is in the skill and quickness 
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necessary to shoot well. There is also a plea- 
sure in pitting the sagacity of the man against 
the instinct of the beast, as when one succeeds 
in bringing down a noble stag after a long and 
difficult stalk. Surely a mountaineer Uke you, 
and equipped as you are, cannot deny all this/ 

' I do not deny a word of it,' replied leme. 
' I see plainly the intense pleasure and excite- 
ment it gives so many of your sex. But excuse 
me for saying that the real pleasure is in killing 
all the while. Otherwise, a few shots at a 
mark, and a walk up the mountains such as I 
have had to-day, would afford as much pleasure 
and excitement as the longest and most suc- 
cessful deer stalk.' 

' But,' replied the stranger, ' shooting at a 
mark does afford thousands the utmost pleasure 
and gratification. See the various rifle clubs 
which exist in such numbers over England.' 

' Quite true,' said leme. ' But carry your 
mind a little further in advance and you will 
perceive that even in this, it is the ultimate 
prospect of killing that creates the emulation 
and excitement. Our soldiers and our militia 
must be the defenders of our country in case of 
invasion, and it is i*ight and proper they should 
learn to shoot acctu'ately and well. But I 
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doubt if they are themselves aware of the ulti- 
mate though concealed idea that all this prac- 
tice can be of no possible use unless for the 
purpose of killing. Man is a killing animal, 
and takes a pleasure in killing, no matter how 
we may endeavour to hide it from ourselves. 
And when not engaged in war and killing one 
another, he calls it " sport " to kill the meaner 
animals.' 

' You certainly judge us severely,' returned 
the stranger ; ' but may I venture to ask — ex- 
cuse me if I am intrusive — for what purpose 
do you carry that miniature rifle and belt of 
tiny cartridges ? ' 

leme smiled as she replied, ' I fear I shall 
fall infinitely low in your estimation when I 
confess that I am armed rather as a caterer for 
our table than for sport. Ours is rather an un- 
certain household ; and truth to say we have 
sometimes to depend as much on the gun as on 
the sheepfold for our supplies. I was warned 
by my sister to bring home something to-day 
as we expect a visitor at our house. But I do 
not see much chance of any game at present/ 

' And can you hit a bird on the wing or a 
hare on foot with that little beautiful plaj^hing ? ' 
^sked the stranger. 



' You shall see/ she replied, ' the next time 
you miss a shot.' 

She had scarcely spoken when a large cock 
grouse leaped on a tussock near them, and 
giving a loud crow of challenge, sprang into 
the air facing down the glen in his flight. He 
was quite close to the walkers when he got up. 
The young man levelled his piece and fired 
both barrels — one quickly after the other. 
The bird was evidently hit, but being old and 
strong he crowed again lustily in defiance, and 
continued his flight. 

The stranger turned his look upon leme, 
intending to apologise for his awkwardness in 
missing another shot, when to his surprise he 
saw her unshng her rifle in a moment, and 
taking deUberate aim at the now distant bird, 
she fired. The report was httle louder than a 
pop-gun, and the smoke no more than a cigar 
would have produced in a single pufi* from the 
smoker, but the bird dropped at once to the 
shot, and fell dead, nearly one hundred yards 
distant amongst the rocks. 

The stranger was astonished. The two dogs 
stood behind her, perfectly still, except that 
they trembled with excitement — ^their heads 
and ears erect, and tails motionless and ex- 
tended. 
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' Pilot/ said leme, addressing her beautiful 
retriever, and making a slight motion with her 
hand, ' go, fetch me that bird.' 

The dog went off at racing speed. The bird 
had fallen amongst some spUt and loosened 
rocks, and it was no easy matter to find it ; but 
with nose close to the heather, and unerring 
eye and scent, he soon discovered it, and taking 
it dehcately by one wing, so as not to injure it, 
in his mouth, he brought it back with head 
erect and wagging tail, and laid it with intense 
delight at his mistress's feet. 

'That is wonderful,' said the stranger; 'I 
know not whether to admire most the sagacity 
and training of the dog, or the unerring skill 
of his mistress. I will shoot no more to- 
day.' 

'I am glad to hear you say so,' observed 
leme. ' But I think you hit the bird yourself.' 

' Only wounded it,' he said. ' It would 
certainly have got off but for your extraordi- 
nary shot.' 

leme took up the dead bird which the dog 
had laid at her feet. 

' Only wounded it ! ' she repeated sadly, 
' only wounded it ! and that is what is termed 
"sport." Let us for once overcome our re- 
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pugnance to dwell on sorrow, and examine the 
wounds which this poor bu-d must have borne, 
without surgeon, ambulance, or attendance, had 
not my cruel bullet — for such I must and will 
call it — put an end to his sufferings. Look at 
this " only wounded " bird ; his leg is broken^ 
and adheres merely by the skin. And one eye 
protrudes, almost drowned in blood. Poor 
thing,' she continued, as she laid the bird down 
gently on the ground, ^ you must have borne all 
this in your agony and solitude, and died 
in misery, or lived maimed and wounded for life. 
And this,' she said, reproachfully looking up into 
the stranger's face, * is what you call " sport ! " ' 
' I do not think I will ever shoot again,' said 
the stranger. 
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CHAPTER V. 



GHOSTS AND FAIRIES. 



Evening began now rapidly to close in. The 
time had passed so pleasantly, and so many 
subjects of interest had been discussed between 
them, that neither leme nor the stranger had 
perceived it. 

' I must take my leave/ he said ; ' I have a 
walk of some ten or twelve miles before I can 
reach my home for the night, and I have but 
an indifferent guide over the mountains.' He 
stopped and hesitated for a moment, and then 
said, ' I wonder shall we ever meet again ? ' 

' Probably,' she replied. ' If you are living in 
this neighbourhood, we shall no doubt meet 
again upon the hills. Should we do so I will 
promise not to be so severe upon your shooting. 
Indeed, I ought to apologise for what I have 
already said ; but somehow it came home to 
my heart at the time, and indeed I could 
scarcely help it,' 
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' You do not know how grateful I feel for all 
you were good enough to say/ returned the 
stranger. ' I will confess to you I had never 
looked upon what is termed " sport " in that 
Ught before. I cannot say how I shall feel 
concerning it when the effect of your presence 
and manner is removed, but now I feel as if I 
never could shoot again.' 

Teague caUed his young mistress apart and 
whispered something to her. She, blushed, and 
shook her head. But he seemed earnestly to 
press his point ; and then receding respectfully 
to a little distance from her, he left her stand- 
ing alone. 

She hesitated but a moment, and then again 
approaching the stranger, she said : ' My 
brother will, I know, be home this evening. I 
scarcely think you could find your way back 
some ten or twelve miles across the mountains 
to-night. It would require a more practised 
mountaineer than you can be to effect this. If 
you would do my brother the favour to pass 
the night at our poor house, I know it would 
afford him the greatest pleasure. It is only a 
few miles distant down upon the coast in the 
wood ; you can plainly see it from this. I will 
be your guide, and Teague can go on before, 
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and tell my sister you are coming. We shall 
not be wholly unprovided, as I know another 
visitor is expected.' 

* You are very kind,' returned the stranger. 
* I cannot resist your invitation, though I much 
fear it may be an intrusion. May I ask to 
whose house I have the honour of being in- 
vited?' 

' My brother's name is O'Sulevan,' replied the 
lady. ' Our ancestors were once princes here, 
and owners of nearly the whole country round. 
We are little people now, almost foreigners in 
our own country. But we have still a home, 
and a welcome for the stranger, and I can 
promise you a kind reception if you will ac- 
company me.' 

' I thank you most heartily. Miss O'Sulevan 
— for that I suppose is your name — ^for your 
hospitality. I feel almost ashamed to accept it, 
as it might imply an acknowledgment on my 
part that I was unable to cross the mountains 
to Bantry to-night. But other motives influence 
me ; and if you will permit me, I will accom- 
pany you.' 

' Teague,' said his mistress, ' will you please 
go on, and tell Miss Kathleen that a stranger 
will dine and sleep at Derreen this evening, and 
to have ^ room prepared ? ' 
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* In troth then, saving your presence, Miss, 
ni do no such thing,' rephed Teague. 'Mr. 
Donald's last words to me were, as he leaped 
down the cliff — *' Teague," says he, " don't lose 
sight of her till you land her in the house at 
home." " Never fear," says I. And feix, Miss, 
m stick by my word, I'll engage there'll be 
meat and drink and good lodging enough in 
the house, without messengers running hke mad 
to tell Miss Kathleen.' 

lerne smiled at Teague's obstinate refusal to 
leave her, even on so reasonable an errand, and 
turning to her companion, she said, 

'Teague is O'Sulevan's foster-brother, and 
privileged accordingly. You must excuse his 
disobedience to my commands, but he has re- 
ceived his orders from his superior officer, and 
I presume he is right to adhere to them.' 

' He is perfectly right,' replied the stranger, 
' and I admire his faithfulness beyond measure. 
May I presume to call you Miss O'Sulevan in 
future ? ' 

' No,' she replied, 'call me leme ; it is my real 
name, and that by which alone I am known in 
the glen. " Miss O'Sulevan " sounds strangely to 
my ears. I am an O'Sulevan no doubt. leme 
O'Sulevan, if you will, but in no case Miss 
O'Sulevan.' 
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' Be it so,' said the stranger, ' I will call you 
as you wish. I trust my doing so wiU not ap- 
pear a freedom on my part.' 

'Quite the reverse,' she replied. 'But see, 
what is here ? A poor little hare has been re- 
cently killed,, and Ues here stark and stiff. 
Look to it, Teague, and see how it came by its 
death.' 

Teague went over and lifted the hare in his 
hand. ' Bedad, it was shot,' said Teague, ' not a 
doubt of it. I feel the shot in its skin. I 
wonder what vagabonds were shootin' here 
without lave. She is fresh killed any way.' 

' Very odd,' observed leme. ' But look here, 
Teague, here is a quantity of blood on the sod 
near the little stream. What can all this mean ? 
There was something more than a hare killed 
here. There is blood enough for half-a-dozen 
hares.' 

' Very quare indeed, Miss,' said Teague dryly, 
*but as there is no remains but the blood, I 
suppose there was no great harm done. Any way 
we may as well take home the hare, as his honour 
here has not added much to the supplies, and it 
will make elegant soup.' And so saying, Teague, 
with a sly look at the stranger, took up the hare, 
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and passed by the place as if nothing material 
had happened there. 

It was dusk as the party arrived at the gate 
of Derreen, which Teague took care to examine 
all round, lest anyone should be lying in wait 
near at hand. They were met on their approach 
by Kathleen, who, thinking that leme was ac- 
companied by her brother, came running down 
to join them. She started, however, when she 
saw the stranger ; but lerne formally introduced 
her to him as her sister. Then turning to the 
stranger and blushing slightly, she said, 

' We have not asked your name, Sir Stranger. 
You are our guest, and we should almost 
consider it rude to do so. No doubt you had 
some good reason for not telling it to me before 
now, so pray keep your secret ; only let us have 
some name by which we can call you in the 
household. What shall it be ? Shall we call 
you the Saxon ? Your speech and your man- 
ner both betray you. " The Saxon stranger" shall 
be your name,' continued leme gaily, ' unless 
you prefer some other designation.' 

' You have named me truly,' said the stranger ; 
* I am indeed both Saxon — or rather Norman 
— and stranger. Perhaps I acknowledge a deep 
derehction of duty in admitting the latter title. 
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as I ought to have been less a stranger in Ireland 
than I have been; but I cannot deny it. I 
will confess to you I should prefer retaining 
the incognito for the present, if it be not dis- 
courteous to any of your family. You need 
not fear me ; I am no secret spy. I am come to 
see Ireland for myself, and were I to give you 
my real name, I feel confident you would trust 
me.' 

' We trust you fully as it is,' replied lerne. 
* Though we live in a remote region here, 
we require no formal introduction to assure 
us you are an Englishman and a gentleman. 
It is enough. No one here will presume to pry 
into your secret.' 

She led him into the house, and desired the 
servant to show him to his room. 

' Your room is prepared,' she said ; ' when 
ready, you will find us in the drawing room.' 

The Saxon soon after joined the ladies in 
their sitting room. It was not large, but it 
contained many articles indicative of cultivation 
and refinement. A book-case containing some 
interesting and valuable works, chiefly relating 
to Ireland and Irish idstory, was fixed against 
he wall. On the table were the latest modem 
works well selected fi:om a Dublin library ; also 
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the more recent magazines and reviews. A 
harp from Errard's famous factory, and a piano, 
occupied one portion of the room ; and a draw- 
ing table, on which lay several unfinished 
sketches, stood near the window. 

The view from a bow window which pro- 
jected into the pleasure ground was exquisite 
— containing to perfection the three requisites 
of scenic beauty — ^wood, water, and mountain. 
A fourth might perhaps be added — a favourable 
foreground. Derreen possessed them all, and 
the stranger was captivated by its beauty though 
seen only in the evening twihght. 

* I think my brother will scarcely come home 
this evening,' said Kathleen. 'Dinner is prepared, 
and your walk must have given you an appe- 
tite.' 

She rose as she said so, and accepting the 
stranger's proffered arm, they entered the dining 
room. 

Dinner over, the ladies moved to retire. 

*We seldom sit long at meals,' observed 
Kathleen, ' but let not our habits influence yours. 
You will find cigars on the side-table, and if 
you will say what wine you prefer after dinner, 
it shall be sent you.' 

' Excuse me,' observed the stranger, ' I never 
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permission, I should prefer * ac^mpajo^ng jom 
into the next room.' ^ /-^ .^ ^ 

* Just as you please,' replied Kathleen. ' We 
shall be happy to receive you when it is your 
pleasure to join us.' 

' Let it be now then,' said the Saxon ; and he 
followed the ladies to the drawing room. 

' Are you fond of music ? ' asked lerne. ' We 
are sadly in want of something new here, though 
perhaps some of our old Irish ballads may be 
new to you.' 

'I must confess to my ignorance of Irish 
poetry, and still more of Irish music. And yet 
the Irish have been long noted for their love of, 
and skiU in music. A celebrated writer seven 
hundred years ago bore testimony to this, and 
he was no favourer of Irish habits in 
general — ^in fact a most harsh and unjust critic. 
I allude to Giraldus Cambrensis ; you have pro- 
bably heard of him before ? ' 

* I have not only heard of him, but have read 
his works,' replied leme. ' One can hardly 
conceive a greater slander upon our country. 
But you are right in saying he bore testimony to 
the beauty of Irish music, and especially that of 
the harp. His description of the Irish harper 
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j^idrthy musician and unable to draw forth the 



1 ' The only thing to which I find that this people apply 
a commendable industry is playing npon musical instru- 
ments ; in which they are incomparably more skilful than 
any other nation I have ever seen. For their modulation 
on these instruments, unlike that of the Britons, to which 
I am accustomed, is not slow and harsh, but lively and 
rapid, while the harmony is both sweet and gay. It is 
astonishing that in so complex and rapid a movement of 
the fingers, the musical proportions can be preserved, and 
that throughout the difiicult modulations on their various 
instruments, the harmony is completed with such a sweet 
velocity, so imequal an equality, so discordant a concord, 
as if the chords sounded together fourths or fifths. They 
always begin from B flat, and return to the same, that the 
whole may be completed imder the sweetness of a pleasing 
soimd. They enter into a movement, and conclude it in 
so delicate a manner, and play the little notes so Efportively 
under the blimter soimds of the base strings, enlivening 
with wanton levity, or communicating a deeper internal 
sensation of pleasure, so that the perfection of their art 
appears in the concealment of it. 

^ From this cause, those very strains which afford deep 
and unspeakable mental delight to those who have skilfully 
penetrated into the mysteries of the art, fatigue rather than 
gratify the ears of others, who seeing do not perceive, and 
hearing do not understand, and by whom the finest music 
is esteemed no better than a confused and disorderly noise, 
and will be heard with unwillingness and disgust.' — Gt- 
raldus Camhrensis, He wrote on Ireland, a.d. 1187. 
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fiill beauties of the instrument But as it is my 
favourite, you may like to hear how it suits our 
national airs.' 

Her touch was beautiful and delicate in the 
extreme. There was no attempt at ' execution.' 
It was all tenderness and pathos, relieved occa- 
sionally by some stirring martial airs. 

* Moore's Melodies appear to be your chief 
favourites,' observed the stranger after she had 
sung one or two of those charming airs. ' I do 
not wonder ; they are the most exquisitely beau- 
tiful of all national music, and to an Irish-woman 
they must be almost enchanting.' 

' You judge us rightly,' said leme. * What can 
more exquisitely touch the feelings than that 
lovely air, "The meeting of the waters"? 
Where can be found an equal to " The last rose 
of summer " ? or how could the sympathies of a 
descendant of our ancient race be more moved 
than when reminded in poetic language of the 
harp that once stirred the kings of Ireland in 
the noble halls of Tara ? I rarely play now, and 
when I do I find it always turns to sadness. I feel 
as the children of Israel did of old when as 
captives in Babylon they were asked to sing one 
of Zion's songs. " They that carried us away 
captive required of us a song, and they that 
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wasted us required of us mirth, saying, Sing us 
one of the songs of Zion." But they could not ; 
they only wept and hung their harps upon the 
willows. The captive children of Zion ex- 
pressed our Irish feelings.' 

'You speak sadly,' observed the stranger, 
* and in a tone I have not been accustomed to. 
Sing for me what is in your heart.' 

' Then I will sing a sad song indeed,' repHed 
lerne. ' It is one I have lately learned. The 
scene is supposed to be an emigrant ship far out 
on the Atlantic. It is very sad, and written in 
homely words. 

* " Lift me up, Nelly, Mavoumeen, 

Out of this darksome place ; 
For here I can't think of dying, 
Tho' death comes on apace. 
Let me look into the sunset, 
That I never again shall see; 
And list to the roar of the surges 
That shall soon roll over me ! 

* " Nelly, I know I am dying ; 

But oh ! 'tis hard to die. 

Far out on the foamy billow — 

Betwixt the sea and sky ; 

With the spirit's last yearnings borne 

Away on the hurricane's breath ; 

And the waves in their mad mirth mocking 

The struggle 'twixt life and death. 
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< " What would I not give, dear Nelly, 
To see Ireland's hills again ; 
And to list to the linnets^ warblings 
Far down in our leafy glen ; 
To be watching the kine in the evening 
Thro' the pastures homeward go ; 
And be breathing the beautiful firagrance, 
Where the winds thro' the walnuts blow ? 

' " But the fire of the fever, Nelly, 
Is easy for one to bear ; 
And one, after all, may calmly 
Meet death, no matter where ; 
But Nelly, 'tis hard to meet him. 
When he comes as he comes to me. 
To blot out the holiest yearning 
Of my soul, astore machree. 

' " You know I would wander, Nelly, 
The wide, wide world all o'er. 
To see our poor absent Mary — 
To look in her face once more. 
Full many a summer has faded 
Since she sailed the ocean o'er ; 
But till now I had hoped I'd meet her. 
Some day, on America's shore. 

* " 'Twas the only hope that was lefl me, 
'Twas the only joy that I knew ; 
'Twas the Pharos-light ever shining 
The dark of my life-time thro.' 
But now I am dying, dying. 
As sure as the ship sails on 
To the haven where Mary's waiting, 
To Welcome her long-loved one. 
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' " I know she will meet you, NeUy, 
When you land on America's shore ; 
But what will you say to soothe her, 
When she asks for me, astore ? 
'Twill kill my poor tender darling 
To tell her. that I am dead — 
That my shroud was the seaman's canvassi 
And my grave, the ocean bed I 

' " Lift me up, Nelly, Mavoumeen, 
Out of this darksome place ; 
For here I can't think of dying, 
Tho' death comes on apace. 
'Tis growing still darker, Nelly, 
I'll soon sleep under the sea ; 
But the billows may wash me inland. 
To where Mary and you will be ! " ' 

The voice ceased. It was rich and musical, 
but abounding more in pathos than heroics. 
All were silent, and the silence was unbroken 
for some minutes. At length leme looked at 
the stranger. His face was turned away, and he 
appeared to be looking out steadfastly on the sea 
which glistened in the moonlight through a 
vista in the wood. She could see a tear 
trembhng in his eye. 

* Shall we take a little walk ? ' he said, ' or 
are you too much fatigued after your exertions 
of this morning? The evening seems balmy 
and warm, and we need not wander far.' 
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' With pleasare/ exclaimed leme, * and Kath- 
leen will accompany us. Suppose we go across 
the bay, and visit league's cottage ; his mother 
is a remarkable old woman. My skiff hes at 
the bottom of the lawn ; it is not two hundred 
yards across.' 

The evening was indeed charming, and such 
as is rarely felt, except in the south-west of 
Ireland where the gulf-stream from the Atlantic 
first strikes the western coast. The ladies 
wrapped themselves in shawls, lest there should 
be a chill upon the water, and the three walked 
slowly down to the strand.' A little skiff lay 
upon the beach with a pair of light oars beside 
it. It was easily shoved down into the water, 
but when the stranger proceeded to take the 
oars he was requested with a smile to submit to 
superior authority, and sit quietly in the boat, 
as leme would row them over. 

' No one is allowed to row this skiff but my- 
self,' she said, gaily, as she took the oars in her 
hands ; * and you will excuse my unwillingness to 
allow my rule to be broken through. Even 
Donald dare not touch my Kttle skiff. The 
fairies would overturn it if anyone attempted to 
guide it but me.' 

' Under these circumstances I shall certainly 
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acquiesce with all due submission/ replied the 
stranger. ' Are the fairies numerous or power- 
ful in these quarters ? ' 

* Both ! ' exclaimed Kathleen. * Both numerous 
and powerful. I could tell you such wonderful 
tales of the influence they exert in these glens 
and mountains that you could not doubt either 
their numbers or their power.' 

'Indeed! I hope you wiU favour me with 
some of your wildest legends.' 

* Legends ! ' exclaimed Kathleen, ' they are 
truths, facts, reaUties — such as cannot be 
doubted or denied. As a juror you would 
convict any man for murder who had such un- 
doubted evidence brought against him as I 
could bring in favour of the fedries. But it de- 
pends in some degree on what you call fairies. 
May I ask are you a believer in spiritualism ? ' 

* I have witnessed exhibitions which I must 
admit have both puzzled and surprised me,' 
replied the stranger. 'But do you consider 
what are termed fairies, and these strange 
spirits which spiritualists deem they can conjure 
up and converse with, are of one and the same 
nature ? ' 

' Undoubtedly,' replied Kathleen. ' And we 
have &r less right to blame the poor Irish for 
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being what those who claim a better education 
are pleased to call " superstitious," because they 
believe in fairies, than to blame the intellectual 
leaders of fashion in the saloons of London, who 
profess to talk with, and even to grasp the hands 
of the spirits of their departed friends.' 

* I must confess I have not been in the habit 
of classing fairies and those table-rapping spirits 
which exhibit such marvellous powers at well- 
known intellectual seances, in the same cat- 
egory,' observed the stranger seriously; 'and 
yet it does strike me, now you mention it, that 
fairies are but the poor countryman's idea of 
those spirits, which in London demonstrate 
themselves in seances and table-rappings, which 
lift men up into the air, support them whilst 
floating out of windows, and perform such 
wondrous deeds that they might almost be 
considered as miracles.' 

'Quite true,' observed Kathleen. *Li old 
times many " mediums," as they are now called, 
have suffered at the stake, and have been burnt 
as witches, for exercising powers which are now 
sought for and exhibited in the intellectual 
circles of London, Paris, and New York.' 

* I shall be more respectful to fairies in fixture,' 
said the stranger ; ' but you have not yet told me 
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of any of their performances in this wild region 
of romance. I should think if fairies could in- 
habit anywhere they must dwell in yonder 
gloomy valley. ' 

' That is the valley of Coomeengira,' said lerne, 
' and you are quite right in supposing it is a 
favourite haimt of the fairies. There is a place 
called " The Pocket," far up in the valley, so 
shut in by cliffs and high rocks on all sides, 
except the north, that the sun never shines there. 
The fairies delight to dance and whirl around in 
this " pocket " of a moonlight night ; and so 
rapidly do they move, that I am told they jostle 
and push about any imfortunate mortal who may 
chance to wander there in search of stray sheep 
or cattle I I should like much to go there some 
moonhght night. I am sure they would not 
push me rudely, and they might perhaps whisper 
some strange sounds into one's ear, and tell one 
secrets which would be worth dozens of those 
curious manifestations one reads so much of in 
the spiritual magazines. But there is Teague's 
cabin, within a few yards of the landing place ; 
and there he is himself, sitting beside his old 
mother Uke a dutiful son as he is, winding her 
worsted on his hands.' 

They all now landed, and lerne having re- 
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quested Teague to pull the skiff high up upon 
the beach out of danger of the flowing tide, they 
approached old Aileen O'Hanlon, who sat knit- 
ting at the door of her house. 

'Good evening, Aileen,' said leme. *We 
had expected Mr. Donald home, but he has not 
come ; and we were anxious to see Teague, as 
perhaps he can tell us something of him.' 

' I doubt if it was to see Teague that brought 
ye to my door this blessed night,' replied Aileen 
— ^for such was the name by which Teague's 
mother was generally known in the gleii. ' Ye 
came for a walk, and a paddle in the htUe skiff 
in the warm moonhght, with the fine young 
gentleman who is with you. And why should 
ye not ? Sure isn't youth the time for pleasure ? 
I was once yoimg myself.' 

' You seem to read our thoughts and divine 
our motives so clearly, or at least so much to 
your own satisfaction,' observed Kathleen, ' that 
I think you ought to be able to tell us all about 
Mr. Donald. Do you think he will be home 
to-night, or when ? ' 

* Mr. Donald will not be home to-night,' said 
Aileen ; ' you may take my word for that. And 
I doubt if he will be home either to-morrow or 
the next day ; but that is not yet certain.' 
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' In troth, then, Til go back with the young 
ladies and stay at the big house beyond, till he 
does come,* said Teague. ' It would be well to 
have some one with them, who is accustomed to 
their quare ways, and I don't think Mr. Donald 
would be plased unless I was there while he 
was away.' 

' Do, Alannah,' said old Aileen. * Peggy will 
be enough to stay with me ; she is always kind 
and attentive.' 

' And why do you suppose Mr. Donald will 
not be home for two or three days?' asked 
lerne in some anxiety. ' Do you know where 
he is, or what he is about ? ' 

*I know both. Miss leme,' said the old 
woman, *and it's myself wishes he was some- 
where else than where he is. But it is not 
fitting we should be talking of such matters 
here before this fine young man. Young gen- 
tlemen will be wild sometimes, and do foolish 
things in spite of all the hkes of me can say 
against it, and I've spoken often enough to Mr. 
Donald about that same, till I'm almost afeared 
I have driven him from my door, as he does 
not come to see me now as he used. But I 
love him still, as never mother loved her own 
babe. Did he not lie in my bosom and drink 
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my milk, so that he has my own flesh and blood 
in him as well as Teague? Go down to the 
water's edge, Teague, and launch the skiflf for 
the young ladies, it's time they were at home 
and asleep in bed ; and mind, Teague, you don't 
leave them again, wherever they go or stay, 
until the master himself comes home.' 

* Will you permit me to add a trifle to your 
few comforts?' said the young stranger, ad- 
vancing towards the old woman and slipping a 
sovereign into her hand. 'You are not so 
young now, you know, as you were when you 
could climb the rocks and walk the mountains 
like these young ladies; and this trifle may 
supply you with gome little matters which will 
make age less burdensome to bear.' 

The old woman looked at the gold and then 
at the giver. She looked^ long and steadfiistly 
at the latter, till at last he could not refirain 
from smiling at the length and earnestness of 
her gaze. 

* You are a young man, and an honest man,' 
she said, 'and a gentleman bred and born, 
though you are a Saxon. I see by your face 
— and I was rarely deceived in a face yet — 
that you are not come here to do us harm. 
You are no spy, or base informer, as they told 
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me. Come here till I spake to you/ she con 
tinued in a lower tone, as she beckoned the 
young man close to her. ' You pitied the old 
woman, so you did ; I saw it in your eye the 
moment you came here. I don't want pity, nor 
gold either, though I take it. I have other 
gold and plenty beside it, but it may all, and 
more than all, be wanted yet. Mark me, young 
man. You have been received and treated as a 
gentleman ought to be in the hospitable home 
of an O'Sulevan ; you have been trusted too as 
older people would not trust a stranger. Never 
betray that trust, but be a friend to them when 
they want it, as they are Hke to do soon enough* 
Mark my words, young man ; do this and you 
wiU not regret it. Go now. We may perhaps 
meet again when you least expect it.' 

She stood up as she spoke, and walked with 
more firmness than the stranger could have be- 
lieved possible from her aged appearance inside 
her cabin door. 

'Aileen h^s been telling you some fairy 
secrets,' said leme, as the young man joined 
them at the water's edge. * Some say she rules 
them all in their wild glen of Coomeengira, and 
can dance as merrily as any of them when she 
pleases* What say you, Teague ? Confess now. 
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did you never see your mother riding on a 
broomstick, and leading the wild dance in the 
pocket of Coomeengira glen ? ' 

* Whisht, Miss, whisht ! ' rephed Teague, ' it's 
not lucky to be talking of the fairies in that 
shghtin' way. And as for my mother — ^faix 
she's fairy and witch enough without a broom- 
stick at all to help her. She seems to know 
everything, and who should tell her but the 
fairies ? ' 

'And do you really believe in ghosts and 
fairies and all that kind of thing, Teague ? ' 

' Of coorse I do,' replied Teague, ' and so does 
most others in their hearts, though they are loth 
enough to confess it in the daytime. Put them 
to pass the night in a churchyard, and see 
whether they will like it. And sure, a church- 
yard would be as safe a place as any to pass the 
night in, if one was not afraid of ghosts.' 

'You enlarge the circle wider and wider,' 
observed the stranger, ' and have now introduced 
churchyard ghosts also into the fairy and spirit-, 
ual community. Do you consider them in the 
same category as fairies and spiritual manifesta- 
tions ? ' 

* Undoubtedly,' replied Kathleen, 'Fairies, 
ghosts, witches, and spiritual manifestations, are 
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all different exhibitions of the one great fact — 
the existence and nearness of a spiritual world 
to ourselves. Why should we scoff at these 
things, or pretend that we don't beUeve them ? 
I think it is Doctor Johnson who says, when 
speaking of the appearance of ghosts, "that 
which we deny with our words, but confess 
with our fears." ' ^ 

* Perhaps I am addressing some distinguished 
"medium" in the spiritual world,' said the 
young man, bowing respectfully to Kathleen. 
* May I presume to enquire whether you have 
made up your mind as to the beneficial results, 
or otherwise, to those who engage deeply in such 
wondrous speculations ? ' 

* I am no " medium " I assure you,' replied 
Kathleen, * nor can I say that I have absolutely 
made up my mind upon the subject. In one 
respect, however, I have arrived at a very defi- 
nite conclusion, and that is, that it cannot be all 

* Can anyone read that strange book of Mr. Home's, 
^hich has been so widely circulated — the experiences of 
his spiritual manifestations; or that most interesting 
account printed by a youthful heir to an earldom and 
circulated amongst his friends, together with the wonderful 
pre&ce of his noble father, and deny the existence of the 
strange spiritual manifestations which are there so viyidly 
described ? 
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** humbug," as so many to this day maintain* 
My knowledge of the subject is derived mainly 
from books and publications, but I cannot for 
a moment doubt that the manifestations which 
have been made in the presence of so many 
witnesses of undisputed authority^ who have 
earnestly testified to them, and have sometimes 
exhibited these manifestations amongst friends 
and relations who are incapable of deceiving 
one another, must be true and real. It is plain, 
in fact, that if these manifestations be not real, 
those friends must have joined in deceiving one 
another in this one point, who have never been 
deceivers on any other.' 

They had now arrived at the opposite shore, 
leme had slowly paddled them across the bay 
in her skiff, and the boat slid gently with grating 
sound up the loose shingle at the bottom of the 
lawn. It was a delightful evening, and, as they 
sauntered slowly through the wood to the house, 
they silently reflected on the strange subject of 
such deep interest which had been mooted, 
leme now proposed that tea and fruit should 
be laid out on the high rock before the door. 
This was soon done, and in the full enjoyment 
of lovely scenery, youth, beauty, and refined 
and thoughtful conversation, they sat there till 
after midnight. 
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. Teague at length disturbed them. He said : 
' Mr. Donald would be mad if he found them 
out this time of night/ and insisted on their all 
retiring to the house. They did so, slowly, and, 
it must be admitted, somewhat unwillingly. 

' I Uttle thought,' said lerne when about to 
retire, ' that old Aileen and her fairies would 
have led to such subjects as we have discussed 
to-night.' 
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' Mr. Donald has not yet come home, I fear/ 
was leme's first salutation to Teague, as on 
coming out of the hall-door in company with 
the stranger, she saw him standing on the walk 
outside. 

' Not a bit of him. Miss,' replied Teague, 
' and, in troth, I'm getting^ uneasy, so I am, 
lest anything should happen him or go wrong. 
And besides all this, to-morrow is the pattern 
at the holy lake at Kilmakilloge, and I'd wish 
him, if possible, to be there, as I hear there 
is some of the Derryquin boys comin' over to 
challenge the boys of Derreen. It would be 
no harm if the masther was here to stop them, 
or to see fair play between them, if they're bent 
on fightin'.' 

* And what makes you think they will fight at 
the pattern?' asked leme. 'Surely at the holy 
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lake, of all places, peace and good will should 
prevail/ 

* Very true, and that's the way it should be. 
Miss,' repUed Teague; 'but somehow or other it 
doesn't, and as sure as the pattern comes round 
there's some divilment or other going on. The 
O'Gallivans and O'Sheehans of Dunkerron will 
be down upon our boys this time, and I hear 
they've been wheeling^ and practising among 
themselves, and they say they'll bate our lives 
out.' 

*But surely the pohce should get notice,' 
observed the stranger. * They could be upon 
the spot when the attack was expected, and 
take the ringleaders into custody if they at- 
tempted any outrage of the kind.' 

* Well, I don't know about that,' rephed 
Teague. * I wouldn't wish them low-bred chaps 
from the other side of the bay to say we de- 
meaned ourselves to call in the polis to help us. 
The O'GalUvans would have it against us for 
many a long day to come. Bedad, I'd rather 
fight it out, go which way it would, than give 
them such a hould over us as that.' 

1 'Wheeling' means whirling a shillelagh oyer the head 
-with such rapidity that it resembles the spokes of a wheel 
in motion. It is considered as a challenge. 
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'Why do you call the O'Gallivans and 
O'Shehans " low-bred chaps ? " ' asked the 
stranger. * Are they in a much lower class of 
life than the Derreen men ? ' 

* Not a bit of it, your honour. They are the 
raal ancient stock, just as much as we are our- 
selves. And sure, there's no better blood in 
Ireland than the O'Sulevans, the princes of 
Beare. But if you want to vex a man and 
put him in a roarin' passion, there's no way so 
easy — at least in this part of the country — as to 
tell him he is low-bred, and that neither he nor 
his ever come of decent people.' 

' But the O'Gallivans are not here at present,' 
observed the stranger. *What is the use of 
calling them names when they are absent, 
especially when you admit the names are 
scarcely fair ones ? ' 

'Oh, well, your honour, sure a body must 
keep his hand in, 'specially when he expects to 
be fightin' for the dear life within a day or two,' 
repUed Teague. ' But no matter, anyhow. 
We are well able for them, and, bedad, if they 
come wheehng and challenging us, I'll warrant 
they'll meet their match.' 

* Well, certainly,' said the stranger, turning to 
leme, ' your people are a little remarkable in 
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their ways. Here is a faction fight, I believe it 
is called, well known to the whole country as 
about to come off in a day or two, and all 
parties prepare for it as openly as if it were a 
cricket match I And when I suggest the call- 
ing in of the police to put a stop to it, I am 
told that they would not demean themselves to 
do so cowardly an act ; and that the other side 
would have it against them for many a long 
day to come ! And thus they prepare in open 
day to break each others' heads, as if there was 
no law in the land ! ' 

' I cannot say that I see anything very won- 
derftd in all that,' replied lerne. 'The Irish 
are a singularly imitative race, especially apt to 
imitate the faults and follies, as well as the 
virtues, of those placed socially above them. 
They are only acting now as gentlemen have 
shown them the example. Are not duels carried 
out exactly upon the same principle? Two gentle- 
men quarrel with each other, sometimes for no 
other earthly reason but because one thinks the 
other " crows a little too loud upon his walk," 
as it is termed. This was explained to me the 
other day, as the cause of a recent case of 
challenge. And if one of these combatants 
were to call in the police to protect him and 
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keep the peace, he would be branded as a 
coward, possibly posted as such, and condemned 
by many who call themselves gentlemen and men 
of honour, because he dechned to transgress, in 
the most flagrant manner, the laws of God and 
man ! Is it any wonder then, when duelling is 
scarcely yet banished out of gentlemen's society, 
that faction fighting is still continued ; and that 
rather than call in the pohce on either side, they 
would allow half the heads in the country to 
be broken ? Gentlemen would commit murder 
outright.' 

'I humbly crave your pardon,' replied the 
stranger gravely. * I admit the justice of your 
remarks, though I must confess that faction 
fighting in Ireland had never struck me in this 
hght before. What right, indeed, have we to 
reproach them, when even at this moment it 
would be considered by many as an act of 
cowardice in this country were one gentleman 
to refuse to meet another in deadly combat! 
But do you really think that the one practice 
has in any way led to the other ? ' 

' I am convinced of it,' replied leme. 'How 
often have I heard my own brothers and other 
young men, and old men still more, talk of the 
duels of former days — if not with admiration — 
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at least as gallant deeds I How often have I 
heard the details expatiated on, and the courage 
and coolness of the principals lauded, as if they 
had performed some noble or philanthropic act ! 
Nay, it is not so long ago since it was con- 
sidered in this country that until a young man 
had proved his courage in a duel he had not 
taken that place in the society of his county 
which became "a young man of spirit." I am 
told that frequently the conversation in the 
dining-room, after the ladies have retired, turns, 
even now, upon such deeds — ^not in horror and 
condemnation of those engaged in them, but as 
interesting and exciting stories. Servants and 
followers were allowed to hear these recitals 
without any attempt to conceal them. Ask 
Teague, and he will tell you the details of most 
of the duels which have taken place in Kerry 
for the last half century or more, and I'll pro- 
mise you he will not conceal his admiration of the 
courage and dexterity of the victor who " killed 
his man," or, in other words, committed a bar- 
barous and wilful murder. Is it any wonder, 
then, that he should not think of -" demean- 
ing " himself by calling in the police to put a 
stop to the expected fight to-morrow, when no 
gentleman would demean himself to hand over 
his adversary to the authorities ? ' 
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* These things should be more considered than 
they are/ observed the stranger* ' One ought 
to see and know Ireland for oneself before pro- 
nouncing judgment upon her people/ 

'Well, Teague/ said leme, addressing her 
follower in an altered tone, *what do you 
intend to allow us to do this afternoon? I 
suppose the fight at the pattern, even if it does 
come off to-morrrow, need not hinder us from 
enjoying ourselves to-day. The weather still 
holds up, and our guest has seen nothing of the 
beauties or wonders of the Kerry side of the 
mountains yet. Can you suggest nothing for 
us to visit in which you can be our guide and 
companion ? ' 

* Faix, Miss, I know of nothing would plase 
his honour better than a visit to the caves of 
Ardgroom. The day is calm, and the sea easy 
in itself, and ye could go right through them, 
in at one end and out at the other, in the boat, 
which ye can seldom do on account of the 
swell.' 

*Let us visit the caves by all means,' ex- 
claimed lerne. *I have not been there this 
long while, and the last time we were there we 
could see nothing, as the swell was so heavy 
we had to return home without entering them 
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at all. What say you, Kathleen ? ' continued 
leme, addressing her sister, who had joined 
them at the hall-door. ' Shall we visit the 
caves to-day, and show their wonders to our 
stranger guest ? ' 

* I should like it of all things,' replied Kath- 
leen. * Let the whale-boat be prepared, Teague, 
and four stout boatmen besides yourself. We 
must trust to you to pilot us, and as the tide 
will be against us coming home, we shall need 
good men in the boat.' 

' I'll see and have all ready,' returned Teague, 
' and I'll leave word at the gate, should Mr. 
Donald chance to come home while we are 
out, that we are away at the caves of Ardgroom.' 

Breakfast was soon served, and as the party 
rose from the table, Kathleen addressed the 
stranger : ' You are your own master here,' she 
said; 'you wiU find books and newspapers 
should you wish to read, as we are not so far 
removed from civilised life as not to have a 
daily-post. Or should you wish for a ramble 
before luncheon, Teague will be at your com- 
mand and accompany you. He knows every 
rock on the mountain, and every gorge and 
stream in the glen. My sister and I usually 
pass our mornings alone. We shall all meet at 
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luncheon time. And if you are inclined for a 
boating expedition to the caves in the afternoon, 
the whale-boat and men will be ready. I see 
your boy who accompanied you here last night 
is waiting outside for orders. Should you wish 
to send him across the mountains to Bantry for 
anything you may require, you can do so, and 
you will find writing materials on the table in 
the sitting-room. My brother has not yet come 
home, and as we intend to detain you forcibly 
till he does, which we hope will be in a day or 
two at farthest, you might perhaps wish to send 
for your letters. Adieu. My sister and I 
hope to meet you at luncheon, about two in the 
afternoon.' 

She vanished as soon as she had spoken, and 
the Saxon stranger was left standing alone at 
the haU-door. 

He stood for some time motionless, gazing on 
the scene which lay before him. He ascended 
slowly to the top of the rock which projects in 
front of the house and from which the most 
exquisite view of wood, water, and mountain 
can be obtained. Before him lay the woods of 
Derreen. Beneath them stretched the arm of 
the sea which extends some distance inland. 
The tide was flowing, and the sea lay glistening 
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like silver as it slowly filled every creek and 
nook along the shore. The great valley of 
Glemnore, bounded by Hungry Hill in the dis- 
tance, was spread out in all its beauty, due 
south before him ; whilst a little to the west 
lay the valley of Coomeengira — a wild and 
rocky district, in the far-off dark ' pocket ' of 
which the fairies were reputed to hold their 
nightly dance. To the north rose up the lofty 
peak of Knockatee ; and across the bay, which 
is there about five miles wide, might be seen 
the celebrated McGillicuddy's Keeks, with 
Carran-Tual, the highest mountain in Ireland, 
presiding over their splendid range. 

Beneath him due south lay the bridge over 
the Glenmore river — its picturesque arches still 
visible over the flowing tide. Whilst a little 
above the bridge, on a green patch of land, was 
Teague's cottage — ^where they had visited his 
mother, old Aileen O'Hanlon, the night before. 

The stranger stretched himself on the smooth 
dry rock from whence this lovely view could be 
seen. It was almost the first occasion on 
which he had time for reflection since he came 
to that fairy land, and strange and conflicting 
thoughts chased each other through his mind. 
He lay there, basking in the sunshine, his 
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thoughts sometimes wandermg fex away, and 
sometimes dwelKng on the inmates of the lodge 
dose by, and the more he thought, the more he 
was perplexed and troubled. 

* Well, this is an adventure ! ' he said almost 
aloud to himself. ' I wonder what they would 
think of it at Bantry, if they knew where I am 
now. Sooner or later, I suppose, they will find 
it out. I wonder I never heard of this place 
before, though I have some recollection that 
Glandore told me of its beauties when I saw 
him last year in London. I had no conception, 
however, of what it was, nor do I think any- 
one I have spoken to of the beauties of Kerry 
has the least idea of the loveliness of this ro- 
mantic glen. And as to its inhabitants — ^well, 
perhaps, I had better not think of them. How 
can they have lived so long and not be known? 
though indeed that is no great wonder, as that 
beautiful ^rl is scarcely past seventeen. How 
astonished they would be in Iiondon if they 
saw her! She would create a perfect furor. 
And, however disagreeable the Irish brogue 
may be in some people, I can never hear that 
sweet musical Kerry accent from that beautiful 
mouth, and not be charmed to listen to it. 
But where, or how, did they acquire all their 
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education and refinement ? The whole thing is 
a mystery to me. But I am to be kept a prisoner 
here, it seems, until the brother comes home. 
Well, be it so. I wonder much what the 
brother is like, or what he is about at present, 
that they make such a mystery of his return. 
I must only resign myself to my fete, and let 
circumstances develope themselves as they may. 
Lucky I am not pressed for time. But, come 
what may, I can't do without some clothes. 

He rose lazily irom his hard but smooth 
bed upon the rock, and seeing his boy still 
waiting, he said, * Tell me, my lad, do you know 
the way across the moimtains to Bantry ? ' 

' I does,' said the boy. 

* Could you take a letter there for me, and 
bring me back a parcel before night ? ' 

' I could,' said the boy. 

* How many miles is it ? ' 

* Fifteen there, and fifteen back,' said the boy* 
*And could you run all that way before 

night, and bring me back my parcel besides ? ' 

' I could,' said the boy. 

' And what shall I pay you, my little chap ? ' 
asked the stranger. 

* A shillin'. Sir,' said the boy. 

' Til give you five if you bring me the parcel 
back to-night,' said the stranger. 
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* Yis, Sir,' said the boy. 

The stranger went into the lodge, and wrote 
a few words to his servant. 

* Now my little fellow, here is the letter, and 
give it as it is addressed. Can you read ? ' 

* No, Sir,' said the boy. 

' All the better so far. Give this letter to the 
person to whom it is addressed. Show it to any- 
one in the town of Bantry, and they will tell 
you where to find him. You need not say who 
gave it to you.' 

* No, Sir,' said the boy. 

' Do you know who gave it to you ? ' said the 
stranger, turning on the boy a scrutinising 
glance. 

* No, Sir,' said the boy. 

* Then it will be hard for you to tell, I sup- 
pose. Do you know the name of this place ? ' 

* Yis, Sir,' said the boy. ' That is — no. Sir,' 
and he evidently hesitated, and took a sharp 
look at the stranger. 

* Well — you need not say exactly where you 
came from. Just say you came from the Kerry 
side of the mountains, where I am staying for 
a few days' sport, and that will be enough.' 

' Yis, Sir,' said the boy. 

'Well, run away now as fast as you can. 
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Here is a shilling to get something to eat when 
you get to Bantry, and you shall have five 
shiUings when you return here with the parcel.' 

* Thank you, Sir,' said the boy. 

He got Teague to pin the letter in a secret 
place inside the breast of his jacket where no 
one could possibly see it, and taking his stick 
in his hand, he set off in a round trot without 
saying another word. 

'Will he do my message, do you think?* 
said the stranger, addressing Teague. 

*Bedad, he will. Sir,' replied Teague. *I 
know that chap well. You would think he 
was an innocent, or something of that sort, but 
he knows as well what your honour's up to this 
minute as I do myself.' 

The stranger was rather startled at Teague's 
apparently unconscious acknowledgment that 
he was perfectly up to the whole drama which 
had just been enacted before him. But he 
could not help laughing as he said, 

' And pray, Teague, may I ask what is your 
idea of what " my honour is up to," as you call 
it.?' 

* Oh, faix, not a one of me knows a ha'p'orth 
about it,' rephed Teague. * Only I suppose 
you just don't want to let any of the great folks 
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at Bantry know exactly where you are at this 
present minute. It mightn't suit your plans, d'ye 
see. And sure the boy saw all that just as 
plain as myself ; and faix you need not fear him. 
Sorra one of them will get a word out of that 
chap. Did you see how he said " yis " and " no," 
hesitatin' like, when your honour asked him 
whether he knew the name of this place? 
Eight well he knows it, for he was often here 
before. But he thought it would be pleasin' to 
your honour to say he didn't.' 

* Well, Teague, both you and the boy have 
taught me a lesson that I shall not soon forget. 
There seems no want of needles in Ireland, for 
everyone I meet seems nearly as sharp as one 
— from Miss Kathleen and lerne down to 
yourself and the boy.' 

' Troth and they'd want it. Sir,' said Teague. 
^ Where would they all be if they wasn't purty 
sharp? Sure haven't they lost the land their 
fathers used to live by in ancient times — not 
so long ago either but that it might be got back 
yet — and what have we now but our wits to 
live by ? You're a chver gentleman, so you are. 
It's plain to see that ; and whatever is bad in us, 
may be it's ye that have taught us, for sure we 
couldn't live at all if we didn't strive to plase 

ye.' 
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*I have learned more since I came here, 
Teague, short as the time is, than I learned for 
twelve months before. Put that gold piece in 
your pocket, or give it to your old mother — 
which you please. It's not much to me, as I 
have a few more left, so don't think anything 
about it. It's right I should pay my school- 
master;' and he slipped a sovereign into 
league's unwiUing hand. 

' You're a raal gentleman bred and bom, so 
ye are, and I said so from the very first,' said 
Teague, looking at him as steadily as he had 
often done furtively before. ' I'm sure and 
sartin you're not come here for any harm, let 
them say what they will. I wish ye could see 
Mr. Donald ; at all events, it wouldn't do for ye 
to lave until he has seen you, or may be he'd 
think ye were what ye are not, and what others 
say ye are. So I was glad to see ye sending 
for a few trifles, as ye are in company with the 
young ladies.' 

' Upon my word, Teague, I am much obhged 
to you for your thoughtful care about my 
wardrobe,' said the stranger. ' But tell me, what 
or who do the people say I am ? for I observed 
your mother made allusion to the same 
subject/ 
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* Shall I tell your honour the truth ? ' asked 
Teague. 

* Of course,' replied the stranger ; * I should 
expect nothing else from you.' 

' Well, no matter about that,' said Teague, 
with a quick twinkle of his eye. 'But you 
shall have the truth this time, any way. They 
say your honour is an informer ! and in troth I 
am not over 'asy about you myself on that 
account. " He's an informer," says O'Cronin to 
me this momin'. " You lie," says I, " he's not." 
" He is," says he, " and if anything bad comes of 
it we will make you pay for it in aimest," says 
he. "I don't care that for you," says I, snapping 
my fingers in his face. " The gentleman's an 
honest gentleman, so he is, and I'll stake my 
hfe on it." ' 

'You are quite right, Teague,' said the 
stranger ; ' and though I don't want to get into 
a row, yet I will brand the word liar on the 
forehead of the best man in the glen that says 
I am not a true man.' 

' Whisht, your honour, whisht ! There'll be 
fightin' enough for us all to-morrow, though I 
wouldn't say but I'm glad to see ye have got 
some spunk in ye.' 

' But what do they suppose I can come to 
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inform about ? ' enquired the stranger. * I am 
whoUy ignorant of anything going on. Is 
there any secret conspiracy on foot, or what on 
earth do they suppose I can have come here 
for?' 

' Och, whisht, your honour, whisht I Sure 
there is more going on than either you or I 
dar' speak of. Just keep quiet and 'asy, and 
don't be getting into any rows or quarrels or 
the like of that ; for surely if they get a hoult 
of ye, it wouldn't be 'asy to stop them.' 

* Well, Teague, I am much obliged for your 
caution. I will be upon my guard ; although 
I am forced to confess it is aU mystery to me.' 

Luncheon time had now arrived, and Kath- 
leen appeared at the hall-door with a little 
silver bell in her hand. 

' There is no need. Sir Stranger, to ring the 
bell for you — ^you have not wandered far, or 
exerted yourself much, either bodily or mentally, 
this morning. If I mistake not, I saw you 
lying on the rock since breakfast, that fa- 
vourite resort of all idle gentlemen. However, 
we must not ask you to be busy the first day 
you are here. Luncheon is on the table. I 
am compelled to announce it myself, as our 
little maid has gone to get some cream for the 
wild strawberries she has gathered.' 
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*I fear I have been very idle/ said the 
stranger, * and yet I am not sure that I ought 
to admit it. Do you consider a person idle 
when he is learning?' 

* It depends upon what he is learning/ replied 
Kathleen. * If the person you aUude to is only 
learning to smoke, or to he more comfortably 
on the large smooth rock on which you were 
stretched, then I cannot give you credit for 
anything but idleness, no matter how diligently 
you may have studied these important subjects.' 

' Well, indeed, Kathleen, I think you are too 
severe upon our stranger guest,' interrupted 
leme laughing. ' I saw him myself lying most 
uncomfortably on the rock, and shifting his 
position so often that I am sure he must be in 
pain all over. But I suspect he was learning 
lessons from Teague, rather than from the rock, 
as Teague seemed highly flattered at the defe- 
rence which was paid to his opinions.' 

*You do me but justice, lerne,' said the 
stranger ; ' I have learnt much since I came here, 
and Teague has been one of my preceptors.' 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

THE CAVES OP ARDGROOM. 

Luncheon was soon over, and the party ad- 
journed to the sea-side, where four stout oars- 
men awaited their orders in the whale-boat. 

There is no safer boat, or one more suited to 
a pleasure party on that coast, than what is 
termed a whale-boat. It is suitable both for 
fair weather and foul, is light and easy to move, 
and, when manned by four good oarsmen, can 
live in seas that would swamp an ordinary plea- 
sure boat. It is sharp at both ends, so that it 
can be backed in a moment, if required. 

'I hope you have brought your gun with 
you. Sir,' said Teague, ' and plenty of cartridges 
along with it. There is the finest sport shooting 
the grey rock-pigeons in the cave. They goes 
dashin' through it like wildfire, and when you 
fire at them, you'd think it was a cannon, with 
the echo it makes all round.' 

' Well, I have brought my gun, Teague,' re- 
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plied the stranger, ' though I am by no means 
sure that I shall trouble the rock-pigeons much/ 
The day was warm and calm, and the voyage 
to Ardgroom was rapidly made. The caves are 
very fine. But it is impossible to venture into 
them when there is any swell outside, as the 
sea then rushes and surges through these narrow 
apertures with such violence that no boat could 
hve ; and if upset, almost certain death must 
overtake the crew, as the sides of the rocks are 
smooth and perpendicular, affording but httle 
hold, and reaching down to unknown depths in 
water as clear as crystal. The rock-pigeons, as 
Teague had said, were flying about in terror at 
the sight of the boat ; few parties ever ventured 
inside their rocky homes, and those few seldom 
spared them. The sides of the rocks were 
covered with numerous species of shells ; sea- 
urchins in numbers were there, sea-anemonies 
and jelly fish floated about, and vast conger 
eels could sometimes be seen like little sea-ser- 
pents, winding their way in the crystal water 
beneath. One of the caves might more pro- 
perly be called a tunnel, inasmuch as there is a 
passage quite through the ledge of the rocks, 
and hght can be seen through the aperture at 
the other side facing the shore. Into this passage 
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they now entered, and the men laying aside 
then* oars and pushing forward the boat with 
their hands agamst the sides of the perpen- 
dicular cliffs, they soon found themselves on a 
shelving beach inside the range of rocks. 

' Here must be our dining place,' said Kath- 
leen ; ' I am cook to-day. You two must act the 
company ; so you may go and sit upon the rocks 
out of sight of my performances, as I can allow 
no one into my kitchen ; and when all is ready, 
I will ring my Uttle bell for dinner.' 

' I suppose we must submit to orders,' said 
the stranger, addressing lerne. ' Shall we take 
our seat upon the rocks as directed ? ' 

'I always obey Kathleen,' repUed leme. 
* Come — ^let us get high up so as to have a 
view of the mouth of the Bay ; I love to look 
upon the broad boundless Atlantic' 

They scrambled up the rocks together. lerne, 
to the Lonishment of the straxigf r, leaping like 
a kid from rock to rock, and reaching the sum- 
mit by a shorter but more difficult route far 
sooner than he could accomplish it. The view 
was splendid. The Bay lay placidly beneath 
them some hundred feet below. The woods of 
Derryquin rose from the water's edge, reaching 
high up the mountains on the opposite side. 
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whilst that gem of the river, Garinish Island, 
lay in all its beauty some three or four miles 
distant across the water. 

The stranger and lerne sat beside each other 
for some time in silence, each looking upon the 
scene — each lost in thought. 

At last the stranger spoke. * lerne — ^for so 
you have told me to call you — I have learned 
much in the short time I have been here. But 
there is one thing I do not understand. It 
seems a settled point, not only in Teague's mind, 
but also in yours and your sister's, that Ireland 
has been unjustly treated by England. It seems 
to be taken for granted^ in a manner that I must 
confess I am wholly unaccustomed to. I am 
well aware that what are termed " Irish nationa- 
lists '* profess to beUeve all this. But it is new 
to me to find educated people, of refined and 
cultivated minds — and I pay no compliment 
when I say that— holding these opinions ; not 
holding them as novelties of the day, but deeply 
impressed with thqm as admitted and acknow- 
ledged truths. May I ask if I have at all over- 
stated the case, or if you and your sister really 
do hold these opinions for which I have given 
you credit i ' 

* And can you for one moment doubt it ? ' ex- 
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claimed leme. * Can one like you, to whom I 
will return the compliment you have paid me 
by saying that you are of a fair and candid mind, 
hesitate to acknowledge that England has acted 
harshly, cruelly, and unjustly towards Ireland 
for so long a period, that she thinks we ought 
to have forgotten it, or to have become so 
accustomed to it as not to feel it ? ' 

' And how long has that been ? ' asked the 
stranger. 

Tor nearly seven hundred years,' replied 
lerne. * It is now almost seven hundred years 
since Henry the Second, King of England,^ 
landed in Ireland with a vast army to sup- 
port his usurpation ; and from that day to 
this there has been nothing but wrong and in- 
justice upon the unfortunate people of Ireland. 
War, rapine, slaughter, and confiscations have 
prevailed almost without intermission, followed 
up in the last century by those odious penal 
laws, even more aggravating and insulting than 
aU which had gone before. Such has been 
Enghsh rule. It is not denied, it is scarcely 
paUiated. It is admitted by all historians. 
Some, indeed, lament it as having been neces- 
sary to subdue or extirpate the native Irish, 

* Henry II. landed at Waterford on Oct, 18, 1171. 
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as a race which had no business to live upon 
the earth. Others justify it on the plea of 
absolute necessity. But none deny it Can 
you then wonder that we of the ancient Irish 
race, whose forefathers ruled as lords and 
princes over the very lands on which we are 
now merely tenants, should take it for granted, 
as a thing which cannot be denied, that English 
rule has been cruel and unjustifiable in Ireland ? ' 

' I must confess,' repUed the stranger, ' that 
I am not as well informed as I ought to be in 
all these points of Irish history. And I will also 
frankly confess that Irish history has not been 
read and studied generally in England as I 
think it deserves and ought to be. It is, I fear, 
avoided as an unpleasant subject. But surely, 
even according to your own showing, these in- 
juries were perpetrated long ago, and have we 
not done all we could to repair them since .^ 
Why should we not both of us forget and for- 
give, and Uve now in peace and harmony ? ' 

' Aye,' replied lerne, ' I admit that as Chris- 
tians, we ought indeed to forget and forgive — 
that when we have been smitten on the one cheek 
we ought to turn the other also. But we are 
human beings as well as Christians, and I do 
not find that either Saxons or Normans are apt 
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to adopt these principles themselves. It is all 
very well for those who have driven us out of 
our green fields, and have seized on them for 
themselves, and still occupy them, to tell us to 
forget and forgive, and to let all that is past be 
sunk for ever in oblivion. I am but a young 
girl, and do not pretend to know or estimate 
these feelings, but I fear not to appeal to your 
own sense of right and wrong, and to ask, would 
you^ under similar circumstances, be content to 
forget and forgive, and to kiss the hand that 
smote you ? ' 

The stranger turned and looked at leme as 
she spoke these words. He saw her bright eye 
sparkling with enthusiasm, her heightened colour, 
and quivering lip, and he could not question for 
a moment the reahty of the feelings which ani- 
mated her, nor doubt that every sentiment she 
expressed had taken deep root in her heart. 
He laid his hand gently upon hers, and said : 

*Ierne, I freely grant you have the advan- 
tage of me in your knowledge of these things, 
and of the wrongs which you say were inflicted 
by England upon Ireland. I know there have 
been some cruel wrongs. I know there have 
been robbery and confiscation, but I have not 
studied those details which seem to be so trea- 
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sured up in Irish hearts. I hope to do so. It 
is right the truth should be knoion, whatever it 
may be. And if the wrongs the Enghsh have 
committed upon Ireland be as great as you and 
your countrymen aflBum, we should endeavour 
to remedy them the more earnestly as they are 
deeply felt ; and if that cannot be wholly done, 
the knowledge of these things should at least 
make Enghshmen patient, and enable them to 
account for, and understand, what would other- 
wise appear to be inexpUcable. Had the study 
of Irish history been attended to in England as 
it ought, I doubt not the Irish character would 
have been better appreciated than it has been.' 

As he said this, Kathleen appeared at the foot 
of the rock, and rang her little silver bell for 
dinner. The stranger and leme rose, each 
more grave and thoughtftd than before, and 
dowly descending the steep rocky path, they 
were met by Kathleen on the grass. 

' How grave you both are ! ' she said ; * you 
must surely have seen some sea monster from 
yom* perch on high I But come and look at 
my repast. Is it not inviting ? We have sal- 
mon fresh from the sea, and roasted in true 
Killaniey style, on sticks beside a fire of tur£ 
Wild strawberries and cream are in abimdance, 
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and champagne to cheer you up, grave as you 
both still look. So now sit down, and Teague 
will wait on us, and I have plenty for hinn and 
the men when we have dined, and abundance of 
whisky to cheer their hearts up too.' 

So the stranger and leme threw off their 
grave looks, and entered with spirit into Kath- 
leen's mood ; they praised her cookery in the 
most convincing manner, by doing it ample 
justice ; and a glass or two of champagne set 
all wonderfully to rights. After dinner they 
strolled up the country, which is bleak and wild 
enough, but the air felt pleasant and refreshing 
after the extreme heat of the day. 

But an unexpected difficulty arose when at 
length they proposed to return. The tide had 
gone out during their stay upon the land, and the 
boat lay high and dry above the rocks — ^the sea 
having receded far away from the shelving beach. 

Teague was in dismay. 

* Bedad, I don't know what we'll do at all I ' 
he ejaculated in much perplexity. 'What's 
here of us could never lift her over the rocks to 
the sea, and where are we to get help in this 
wild place ? Away wid' you, Tim Downing, to 
the nearest cabin, and see if you could get a 
boy or two to come here. The tide is going 
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out fast, for it's a spring tide and a high strand, 
and maybe we'll be left here all night.' 

Tim ran away up the mountains, and in less 
time than could be expected came down with 
four or five ' boys ' — stout able men — ^who did 
not hesitate to go up to their waists in the water, 
and they lifted the boat bodily down, with the 
aid of the boatmen, until they put her ^,float 
again. 

The difficulty now was to get the ladies on 
board over the wet and slippery rocks, and in 
the almost total darkness of the cave. This was 
a service of some danger, but at length it was 
accomphshed by the aid of the boatmen and the 
stranger. The latter now enquired whether 
there would be much difficulty in getting the 
whale-boat out of the cave to the sea. 

' Troth will there, your honour,' said one of 
the men who was well accustomed to the dan- 
gers and sudden turns of the wayward sea in 
the caves. ' A sea turn has come on, and the 
wind is beginning to blow fresh from the west. 
It will be as much as ye can do to get her out 
at all, and it will put ye to your best to get 
home when ye are out. If it would not be 
making too bold, I would ask the young ladies 
to stop in my poor cabin for the night, sooner 
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than see ye chance it. And sure the men would 
not mmd a night in the cow-house or out in the 
open air.' 

The stranger looked uneasily at Teague for 
his opinion on what he saw was a case of con- 
siderable difficulty- He was answered by a 
cheery look of confidence, not unmingled, how- 
ever, with excitement. 

' Bedad, Sir, we'll try it any way — ^that is if 
the young ladies don't object. Sure the pattern 
is to be to-morrow, and if we spent the night 
here, maybe it would be hard to be there in 
time in the mornin', and I wouldn't give them 
blackguard O'GaUivans the crow over us to say 
we were afraid to come home. They are bowld 
seamen themselves, and they would have the 
laugh agin us for many a day to come. What 
do ye say, young ladies ? Will ye chance it 
with us and his honour here, or will ye stop 
all night in the cabin, and get home across the 
country in the momin' bb ye can ? ' 

The stranger looked towards leme, and in 
the obscure darkness of the cave he caught the 
glance of her sparkling eye. 

' I vote for trying it by all means,' exclaimed 
leme. ' It will be glorious — and see, the swell 
is rising higher every moment ! ' 
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'I also vote for trying it,' said Kathleen, 
more quietly, but with equal firmness, 

*Push her Off, boys! out with her, on the 
top of the next swell that comes in I ' shouted 
Teague. 'Lie down for your hves, young 
ladies, in the bottom of the boat as low as ever 
ye can, and never stir an inch though a few 
buckets of water come tumbUng over. ye. 
Come up, your honour, with me to the bow of 
the boat, and kneel low as ye push her off with 
your hands when she plunges agin the rocks. 
You mind one side, and Fll mind the other. 
Tim Downing, go down to the stem, and try 
and keep her all free there. Unship the rudder, 
and let the other two men kneel down amid- 
ships, to keep her sides from being broken in. 
Now boys, in with the oars — ^it's your hands, and 
hands only, that can soften the boat, and get 
her out of the cave to-night. Here's the swell 
coming — are ye all ready ? ' 

Not a word was spoken : each man wap fit 
his place and held his breath as they saw the 
great sweUing wave come rushing into the 
narrow aperture. 

'Push her off for your lives!' shouted 
Teague. 

The boat rose high upon the swell, and 
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seemed to balance for a second or two on the 
summit as if doubting which way to go. 

In another moment she plunged foil twenty 
yards forward with a rush that was perfectly 
terrific. 

'Well done, boys!' shouted Teague. 'Ye 
kept her well off the sides of the rock that 
time. Mind her again next swell. It will be 
higher and bigger, but the cave is a trifle wider. 
In the meantime push her forward like mad.' 

Encouraged by the success of their first effort, 
the men gave a hearty cheer, and almost tore 
the skin off their homy hands in their efforts to 
get hdr into safer ground to meet the swell 
which they saw coming on again. 

On it came — and again the whale-boat gal* 
lantly breasting it, rose to a vast height as^if 
shot up suddenly by some unseen power from 
beneath, and stood as before balancing and 
almost motionless on the top of the enormous 
wave. 

' Once more, boys ! ' cried Teague. ' Once 
more, dash her forward, and mind your hands, 
or they'll be cut off as with a saw, if ye let 
them get between the boat and the rock.* 

In the midst of this fearfol scene the stranget 
turned round for a moment to see how the 
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sisters bore it. To his surprise, he sawleme 
kneeling up in the boat and watching the 
scene with the most intense delight. 

* Now ! ' cried Teague. ' Now ! ' And again 
the light whale-boat with its precious freight 
plunged forward, but this time with a gratmg 
noise that sounded horrible to all within her. 

' All right, boys ! all right ! ' shouted Teague 
again. 'It was only her side scraping against 
the shells upon the rocks. She'll be never a 
bit the worse, barrin' the paint. And now 
boys, out with the oars, for here's the open sea 
within a few perches before us, and, bedad, it 
will put us to our best to keep her afloat with 
the sea that's running outside.' 

' Thank God, we are out of the cave at all 
events,' said the stranger ; and stepping across 
to the ladies he assisted them to rise and put 
them once more sitting in their places in the 
whale-boat. 

' Oh wasn't it glorious I ' cried leme, her 
colour high, and her features beaming with 
enthusiasm. 

'It was grand and terrific,' said Kathleen 
more quietly. 

The stranger gazed for a moment with un- 
disguised admiration on the lovely face of the 
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young girl before him; and then silently 
passed back to Teague, who had placed himself 
at the helm. 

* Give way, boys ! ' cried Teague, ' give way 
steadily and well. We must see how she can 
bear it, before we put up the sail. The white 
horses are leaping high to-night.' 

' She stands it well,' observed the stranger. 
'Get her into proper trim and there is no 
danger. She must be let to run before the wind, 
or some of the white horses will leap into her/ 

' Steady, boys — up with the sail,' said Teague ; 
and in a minute or two they were scudding 
away before the wind at the rate of nine or ten 
miles an hour. 

The sea birds screamed, and the cormorants 
whirled round the boat as she tore along through 
the water. 

* We are past Curravaniheen rock any way/ 
said Teague. ' Murther alive, your honour, but 
see how she dashes along ! Well now, I never 
knew before that the whale-boat had so much 
life in her.' 

'We are nearing the point,' observed the 
stranger, as she swept along, ' but we shall have 
to gibe her before we get into Collorus ; and 
that will be no easy matter.' 
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'Your honour's right,' replied Teague, 
anxiously* * It will be tight work to get her 
round. Better take in a reef or two first, or 
bedad, shell surely capsize. Take the helm a 
bit, till I go up and reef her myself.' 

Teague crept cautiously along the boat and 
with no little difficulty managed to take in the 
last reef, and then creeping back he whispered 
to the ladies to be sure and lie down in the 
bottom of the boat when he gave them the 
word. All now sat anxiously awaiting the 
moment when Collorus Point must be turned. 

' Will she do it ? ' whispered the stranger. 

' I think she will,' said Teague. 

The moment came. 'Down ladies, down 
for your lives ! ' cried Teague, and in a moment 
the two ladies slid oflf their seats into the bottom 
of the boat. 

* Now your honour, mind the main sheet — 
Gibe ! ' he cried, as he put down the helm, and 
the boat yielding to the rudder, the saU went 
over with a terrific swing to the other side. 

The whale-boat rocked for a few seconds 
under the shock, as if hesitating whether to 
capsize or not, and then away she dashed on her 
new course ; and in less than a minute she had 
rounded the point and was safe in calm water 
within the harbour of Eilmakilloge ! 
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* Bedad, your honour, ye done it well I * ex- 
claimed Teague, drawing a long breath. ' Well 
now, it was a near thing enough, and bravely; 
the young ladies stood it out. Well, well, it's 
all over now, and we can go in quiet and 'asy, 
and, troth, it's myself will not be sorry for that 
same. God be praised for all his mercies.' 

* Thank God ! ' said the stranger fervently. 

No other words were spoken. Spanish Is- 
land was soon passed. Eskadower Point loomed 
to their right in the dusk, and in a few minutes 
more they had landed safely at Derreen. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 



THE PATTERN. 



On the morning after the expedition to the 
caves of Ardgroom the sisters and the young 
stranger met as usual at the breakfast-table. 
The conversation turned upon the 'pattern,' 
which was to commence that day at the holy 
lake, near the old church of Kilmakilloge. 

* I do not understand the meaning of the 
term " pattern," ' observed the stranger. * Can 
you give me any information about it ? ' 

' I believe,' replied Kathleen, * that it is a 
corruption of the word '^ patron^'' and that it 
was originally instituted as a gathering in 
honour of a patron saint. I am sorry to say it 
has degenerated into the most extraordinary 
mixture of My, vice, profligacy, and-strange 
to say — ^religion, that it is possible to conceive 
in any civilised country.^ 

' You certainly do not give a very favourable 
account of this pattern on which Teague's mind 
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is so much bent. But is fighting amongst the 
numerous pastimes which aboimd in honour of 
the patron saint ? ' 

' Fighting is not necessarily a part of the 
programme,' rephed Kathleen. ' But it some- 
times happens that the people on this side of 
the bay quarrel with those on the other side — 
generally some dispute about the antiquity of 
their several families or such like folly. And 
then the pattern being the great day for the 
gathering of the tribes, they fix upon it to 
fight it out — the O'Gallivans against the 
O'Hanlons, or the O'Sheas against the O'Sule- 
vans, and such like. And when once they com- 
mence, broken heads are generally the result ; 
and sometimes very serious consequences arise 
from these disputes concerning ancient respect- 
ability.' 

' I understood league to say that the pattern 
lasts two or three days. Pray where do the 
people sleep or put up during that time ? ' 

' I cannot say,' repUed Kathleen. ' Of course 
I never was present during any portion of the 
revels; but I have heard from others that 
numerous tents are brought there ; some by 
publicans who come to sell whisky, and others, 
strange to say, by gentlemen who come over 
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from the other side of the bay to enjoy the 
wild festivities which go on upon such occasions. 
I confess I think it very disgraceful ; but so it 
is. And then there are plenty of people who 
sell bread and other victuals, so that what 
between bread and whisky, the fine weather 
which usually prevails in August, and numerous 
tents, and even blankets put up for the occasion 
on a ditch, the people manage well enough, 
though indeed I am afraid very bad things go 
on there. I hear the bishop is doing his utmost 
to do away with the pattern altogether.' 

'Well,' observed the stranger, 'you have 
certainly given me rather a curious account of 
your Irish proceedings in honour of a patron 
saint. May I ask is there anything carried on 
in the religious line, or that could at all be 
deemed as partaking of that nature ? ' 

' Oh, yes ! ' replied Kathleen. ' That is the 
strangest part of all. There is a small lake, or 
rather pool, near the old CathoUc church of 
Kilmakilloge, and in this pool are several tufts 
of rushes and coarse grass, which, strange to 
say, float or move about in some unaccountable 
manner on the pattern-day, each year, when 
the people are assembled. That the tufts do 
move I have from undoubted authority, and the 
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moment they begin to float the people rush 
down into the water, sometimes up to their 
knees, in the hope of being cured of what- 
ever disease they have ; and if they have none, 
of a safe preventive of disease. One side of 
the pool is sometimes crowded with hundreds 
of people waiting for the movement of the 
tufts.' 

' And do the tufts reaUy move ? ' asked the 
stranger in surprise. 

' Well, I really believe they do,' rephed 
Kathleen with some hesitation. ^The people 
generally beUeve the movement to be mira- 
culous ; and certainly when large numbers are 
collected on the edge of the pool the tufts are 
observed to shake. A general cry is then 
raised that they are about to float. Whereupon 
numbers rush down to the edge to take advan- 
tage of the movement, and enter the pool at 
the proper time. This general gathering, it is 
supposed by some, makes a pressure on the 
sides of the boggy pool, which are at all times 
soft and elastic ; and whether from this cause, 
as some people think, or from any other, I 
really am unable to say, but there is no doubt 
that frequently when the great gathering of 
people comes on one side of the pool, the tufts 
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float off to the opposite side, and this satisfies 
them all that a miracle has been performed.' ^ 

' I should like much to go there myself and 
see all that goes on/ observed the young Saxon. 

* You can easily do so,' said Kathleen. ' It is 
scarcely more than a mile from this house, and 
you can go either by land or water. I dare say 
Teague is waiting outside ; I know he is very 
anxious about the pattern, as he expects some 
fighting. So if you are curious to see or mix in 
an Irish row, you have only to go with Teague, 
and you have every prospect of being gratified.' 

* Well, I should certainly like to see what is 
going on at such a rare place,' said the stranger; 
* and, with your permission, I will accompany 
Teague to the scene of action. I only hope I 
shall not come back with a broken head.' 

* We will endeavour to mend it for you if 
you do,' replied Kathleen ; ' we are pretty well 
accustomed to breakages of that kind. There 
seldom is anything worse in these parts, I am 
happy to say, which is more than can be said of 
other parts of Ireland.' 

During this conversation leme had said 
nothing, but she looked anxiously from one to 

^ The pattern is still carried on, but not to the same 
extent as formerly, at Kilmakilloge, 
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the other, and her colour came aud went as 
she heard of the stranger's resolution to accom* 
pany Teague to the pattern. On his rising 
from breakfast she accompanied him to the 
liall-door, where, as they expected, they found 
Teague waiting for orders. . 

* Well, Teague,' said the stranger, * this seems 
a fine day for the pattern. Have you heard 
anything of your young master yet ? ' 

' In troth, I have not, Sir,' replied Teague ; 
' I wish I had, as the people are coming fast, and 
I think it's likely there will be a big gathering. 
I wish the yoimg master was here. He is the 
only one they would mind — if they would 
mind him itself— when they gets angry. 
There'll be a fight to-day as sure as two and 
two make four.' 

* I hope you will take me with you, Tea^^e,' 
said the stranger. ' I should like to see a good 
Irish row of all things ; so mind and don't go 
without me.' 

' Was your honour ever in an Irish row, as 
you calls it ? ' asked Teague. 

' Well, I admit I never was,' said the stranger ; 
' but I hope you will initiate me ; and Miss 
Kathleen says she will mend my broken head, 
should I come out with such, as I am sure you 
fiiUy expect.' 
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* In troth, your honour, I would as soon you 
came out with your head whole, and still better 
plased I would be that you never went into it 
at all,' said league gravely. ' Let me tell you, 
it's no joke, and there's harder hitting there 
than I suspects your honour is accustomed to. 
Just take my advice and stay quiet here, and 
take care of the young ladies, and don't be 
mixing yourself up in anything that will be 
going on to-day at the pattern, for there may 
be wilder work than you think.' 

'league gives sound advice,' said lerne 
anxiously. ' I trust you will not go.' 

'Well,' replied the Saxon, 'I confess you 
view the case more seriously than I thought. 
I will go, with your leave, fair leme, but I 
will promise to be cautious, and not to get into 
any row if I can possibly avoid it. Of course 
if I am attacked, you will not object to my de- 
fending myself.' 

' Well,' said Teague, ' as your honour oeems 
determined to go, the sooner we axe on our way 
the better. The people are beginning to 
gather already, and it is better to be early and 
see how the wind is likely to blow from the 
beginning, than be caught all of a sudden in a 
storm.' 

VOL. L M 
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' Quite true,' returned the stranger ; ' I will be 
ready in five minutes.' And he ran into the 
house to prepare. 

leme took the opportunity during his absence 
of calling Teague aside. 

' Is there any danger to him in going ? ' asked 
she anxiously. 

'Every danger, Miss,' was Teague's reply. 
' And double danger to him above all. No man 
can go to the pattern and be sure he may not 
get into a row some how or other, as drunken 
chaps will always be kicking up a shindy. But 
the people are not satisfied about him or what 
he's doing here at all. Some says he's an in- 
former, and some gays a Government spy, and 
there's bad talk going. And faix, if any of 
those Phcenix chaps comes across him, it will 
be hard enough to get him out of their hands — 
especially as Mr. Donald is not over great with 
them ever since the night at the Priest's Leap. 
But sure we must only do the best we can. Miss. 
He's a fine young gentleman, able and stout, 
and it will be hard if we don't get him out of it 
some way or other, as I have plenty of the 
Derreen and Lauragh boys at hand ready to do 
my bidding.' 

leme looked pale and anxious, but said^ no 
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more ; and immediately after the stranger ap- 
peared ready to start, He bid the ladies adieu, 
told them gaily he hoped to be home to dimier, 
and in the meantime requested their kind wishes 
for his safety. 

'Bedad that's not a bad shillelagh your 
honour has anyhow/ observed Teague, as he 
took the stranger's stick and balanced it care- 
fully in his hand. * It has hit a stroke or two 
before now I think. May I ask where your 
honour got it ? ' 

* It was given me by a celebrated stick-man 
from Thui'les, down in Tipperary/ repUed the 
stranger, * and you are quite right in supposing 
it has seen service. He told me it had been in 
many a faction fight, especially in Borris-o-leigh 
— a noted place in that country. They say 
down there that " wherever the devil is in the 
day, he is sure to pass the night in Borris-o- 
leigh ! " ' 

' Bedad they are wild chaps down there sure 
enough, so far as I hear tell,' said Teague ; * but 
I beheve it's not trusting to sticks they are in 
those parts, but they sometimes use the pistol 
and blunderbuss too, or they are much beUed. 

* Quite true, as I hear,' observed the stranger 
* I am told a man down there should never go 
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out without arms, though I doubt if they can be 
required as far as my safety is concerned. I am 
beginning to think they might be as much 
wanted in this part of the country now as any- 
where.' 

* You are not so far wrong there, your honour,' 
said Teague anxiously. ' And I wish wid all 
my heart you had something of that kind in 
your pocket this minute, as I am not 'asy about 
you, for fear they might say you were an in- 
former, as I told you before ; and bedad, it 
would be hard enough to save you if they once 
got that notion into their heads.' 

* Don't be uneasy on that score,' said the 
young man firmly. And pulling a revolver out 
of his pocket, he showed it to Teague loaded 
and prepared. ' I can't think they will so mis- 
take a stranger who comes amongst them with 
the best and truest intentions. But should they 
dare to attack me, you may depend on it five 
men shall lie on the ground before they kill me 
or pull me to pieces, as I really beheve they 
would do if they once got it into their heads 
that I was an informer.' 

'Lord be praised!' said Teague, rather 
frightened than gratified as he looked at a 
weapon wjbidx was seldom seen, and still more 
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rarely used, in Kerry. ' I hope your honour 
will be careful how you handle such a thing as 
that. Five men did you say! Oh bedad! we 
might bid good bye to the pattern evermore if 
the likes of tfiem were known to be brought into 
it. The sticks is bad enough, but as for killin* 
five men at one shot! Lord save us, I hope 
they won't take you for an informer ! ' 

The young man laughed at Teague's evident 
dismay at the appearance of the revolver, and 
replacing it in the inside breast-pocket of his 
coat, he told Teague to be of good comfort, as 
he had not the least idea that he should ever be 
called on to use it, They had now reached 
Bunaw, by the mountain road which leads to 
the ill-contrived pier of that name, and it was 
evident already that something particular was 
going on near at hand. The pool or lake, as 
it is called, lies a few hundred yards from the 
villa&e or hamlet of Bunaw, which consists only 
Zle four or dv, ho««, occupied prindpaUy 
by fishermen. Already some low class mummers 
and dancers might be seen in their quaint out- 
landish dresses loitering about. ' Thimble-rig- 
gers ' were also busy with httle crowds around 
each, pljring their tricky trade. And numbers 
of young women and young men were arriving 
every moment at the scene of the pattern. 
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' A vdst number of old and decrepit men and 
women also came in by degrees. Some walk- 
ing or limping along on crutches, some in strange 
boxes on wheels, drawn by dogs, goats, or 
donkeys ; and others carried on the shoulders of 
good-natured lusty young men, who volunteered 
in the cause of charity to bring them to the holy 
pool. The stranger and Teague walked about 
looking at these various groups. The stranger 
was dressed in a plain grey suit of clothes, and 
as it was the habit of those in the upper classes 
frequently to come to the pattern for the fun of 
seeing what was going on, his appearance, 
though evidently not that of a peasant, excited 
no particular observation. 

By twelve or one o'clock the crowd had im- 
mensely increased, and the various groups began 
to swarm round the edges of the pool, and 
watch the tufts with the most intense intereist. 
At last, as the crowd increased and pushed 
forwards towards the edge, one of the tufts was 
observed to move, when immediately a shout 
was raised that the tufts were about to swim. In 
a moment hundreds ran down to the pool. 
Some waded into the water almost up to their 
waists, others up to their knees and ankles, and 
aU seemed anxious to wet, at least, their feet ; 
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whilst crowds around were to be seen on their 
bare knees on the grass or rocks, with their 
beads, engaged in prayer. The tufts meantime 
began absolutely to float, and moved off gradu- 
ally to the opposite side of the pool ! 

During this process the excitement was in- 
tense, and prayers, ejaculations, and lamentations 
resounded on all sides* When the tufts had 
touched the opposite side of the pool, the ex- 
citement seemed to subside, and by degrees 
most of those who had immersed their legs or 
feet in the water retired, leaving the place 
open for others who had not been fortunate 
enough to get down at the proper time. 

It may reasonably be supposed that the whole 
idea was derived from the Scripture narrative 
of the angel moving the waters at the pool of 
Bethesda, when whoever stepped down first 
after the moving of the waters was healed of 
whatever disease he had. 

At about three o'clock in the afternoon, 
the whisky, which had been swallowed in large 
quantities, began to tell, and various parties of 
men were seen from time to time moving 
off in knots and gatherings a^ if discussing or 
arrangmg some general plan of action. 
• 'They are at it now,' whispered Teague to 
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his companion. *Tliey are gathering then* 
faction sure enough. It's time our people were 
ahve also. Tim, my boy, away with you down 
to where the Derreen and Lauragh men are 
waiting, and tell them they'll be soon called on, 
for surely there is mischief brewing.' 

Tim Downing ran off to do his mission, 
whilst Teague still kept an anxious eye on the 
enemy who had come over from the other side 
of the bay. 

At length one of the party of the O'Gallivans 
came forward, and standing on a little grassy 
mound, lie addressed the people in a loud voice, 

' Boys,* said he, * we are all here at the pat- 
tern, and well we may, and long may the pattern 
reign ! And boys, let me tell ye that everyone 
has as good a right to be here as every other 
one. And we, from the other side of the bay, 
has as good a right to be here as any from tMs 
side — for the pattern is open to all — ^isn^t it, 

boys?' 

A murmur of applause ran through the crowd, 
and ' It is,' ' It is,' was said in short but deter- 
mined sentences. 

' Very weU, boys, that's what I says myself. 
And why would tihe low-bom spalpeens at this 
side of the water want to deprive us of our 
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ancient rights and privil^es? I say, I dar* 
them to do it. Here am I, Alphonso O'Gallivan/ 
of Derryquin, of the true breed of the O'Galli- 
vans of Dunkerron, and I dar' any of them low- 
bom Derreen or Lauragh chaps to stop us comin' 
here ; and if they do, let us fight it out this day, 
for we are ready to meet them, let them be few 
or many, and to show them what the O'Gallivans 
of Dunkerron can do/ 

There was a cheer when he had done speak- 
ing; but silence was immediately restored when 
Teague O'Hanlon was seen to leap on a high 
knoll or mound, on the opposite side of the 
little valley which lay between them, and hold 
up his hand to show he was about to address 
them. 

* And who dar' tell the O'Gallivans of Dun- 
kerron or any other neighbours, let them live 
where they may, that they were hindered from 
comin' to the pattern? Eight well ye know 
that the hke was never brought to ye from our 
side. I tell ye to your teeth, O'Gallivans of 
Dunkerron, that is not what ye are comin' here 
for this day. Not a bit of it. But I'll tell ye 
what ye are come for. Your backs are still 

^ Many of the Spanish Christian names are still in use 
amongst the peasantry on the. coast of the Kenmare Bay. 
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smartin', so they are, with the batin' ye got last 
J)attern but one. And ye are come here this 
day to revenge it. Aye, and ye'll meet your 
match this time as ye did afore, and we'll drive 
ye back again across the water with such a 
batin' that your nearest relations won't know ye 
when ye return ! ' 

The Derreen and Lauragh men had been 
gathering whUst Teague wa^ speaking, and the 
best men from Glentrasna to Coomeengira were 
now at his back, and stood listening to their 
spokesman aud leader with angry and deter- 
mined looks. When he had finished, they gave 
a loud cheer or rather yell of defiance, and 
wheeled their sticks over their heads. 

But the O'GtelUvans were in no wise daunted, 
and the leader who had at first spoken, suddenly 
taking off* the frieze coat he had hitherto worn, 
throwing down his stick upon the ground, and 
exhibiting a strong muscular and active frame 
clothed only in shirt and trousers, again ad- 
dressed them. 

' Ye spake well, so ye do. Let me see if your 
deeds are equal to your words. Is there any 
man among ye dar' wrastle a fall with me — just 
to make a good beginnin' ? Come out there, 
the best man among ye, and try a fall with me 
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if ye dar'.' So saying lie stood in an attitude of 
defiance, and stripped his arms above the elbow. 
The stranger had stood silently beside Teague 
during the whole of this extraordinary parley. 
He saw plainly that both sides were becoming 
dangerous. But when the leader suddenly laid 
down his stick and took off his coat, and chal- 
lenged the best man amongst them to ' wrastle 
a fall ' — as he called it— he whispered to Teague : 

* I am pretty well up to that sort of thing, and 
have often done it before. Let me have a try 
at him, and see if I don't give him enough to do.* 

* Whisht ! whisht I man,' said Teague. * If ye 
were thrown, as most like ye would be, they 
would have a big crow ovfer us ; and if ye threw 
him, by the powers I doubt if we could keep 
them from eatin' you alive, they'd be so mad.' 

But Teague's caution was lost upon the 
stranger, and before he could interfere to pre- 
vent him, the young man had stepped forward 
boldly, and to the astonishment of the crowd 
and the horror of Teague he said aloud : 

' You have challenged the best man on this 
side the bay to wrestle with you. I have no 
objection to try a fall if you will, provided fair 
play is given to both, and that no one interferes 
between us/ 
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His lithe and active form, his fair complexion 
and open brow, and his EngUsh accent, which 
told in a moment that he was a stranger, excited 
the attention of everyone present ; and when he 
handed his coat to Teague, with a whisper to 
take special care of what was in it, and stripped 
his arms for the encounter, a murmur of ap- 
plause ran through the crowd in admiration of 
his youth and courage. 

' And who are ye ? ' asked the leader of the 
O'Gallivans, ' that comes forward on an occasion 
Uke this, when so many better men are behind 

ye?' 

' No matter who I am,' replied the stranger. 
* You have challenged anyone on this side to 
wrestle ; and here I am for one, and no doubt 
twenty better men behind me, ready to try a 
fall with you after I have done. I suppose you 
don't go back from your challenge ! ' 

*Ye shall see that, young man,' replied 
Alphonso O'Gallivan, as he stepped down from 
his mound, and walked into the little vaDey or 
grassy hollow between the two contending 
parties. 

The stranger instantly stepped down to meet 
him, and they stood for a moment looking at 
each other, each scanning the strong and weak 
points of his antagonist. 
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^ Fair play, fair play ! ' shouted Teague. * Give 
them plenty of room, and let no man interfere 
between them. Let no man pass these lines ; 
any man that does, by the powers I'll break 
his head with my stick if it was as strong as an 
iron pot' And so saying, he scored out a large 
circle with his stick upon the grass within which 
no one was to intrude. 

O'Gallivan appeared to be some thirty years 
of age, strong, firm, and muscular, and nearly 
six feet high, dark hair and eyes, and brawny 
neck and arms. The stranger was his equal in 
height, about eight years younger than his an- 
tagonist, Ught, lithe, and active. But it ap- 
peared to most of the bystanders that he had 
scarcely a chance with O'Gallivan. 

After walking round each other for nearly 
a minute, amidst the breathless silence of the 
crowd, like two tigers ready to spring, they sud- 
denly closed, and O'GaUivan seizing the young 
man — one arm round his waist and the other 
over his shoulder — ^swung him round and round, 
the stranger scarcely touching the ground in the 
evolution, but allowing his antagonist to swing 
him without the least resistance on his part — 
till just as O'Gallivan was apparently about to 
throw him on the ground, the young man 
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managed to entangle one of his feet between his 
adversary's l^s, and suddenly placing the other 
firmly under him, he gave O'GaUivan such a 
jerk as to force him to step back. In doing 
so, he found his leg caught in that of his oppo- 
nent, and to the astonishment of every one pre- 
sent, after a desperate effort to recover himself, 
O'GaUivan fell heavily — almost helplessly — on 
his back to the ground, his head striking a stone 
embedded in the hard tramped sod, and the 
young man faUing over him. The fall was so 
sudden, and his head came with such a shock 
upon the ground, that O'GaUivan lay completely 
stimned, whilst the young stranger sprang to his 
feet and stood over his prostrate foe. 

A wild cheer burst from the Derreen men, 
and as wild a shriek of defiance rent the air 
from the men of Dunkerron. Sticks were bran- 
dished and grasped, and both parties seemed 
inclined to close in deadly combat, when Teague 
bounded down into the arena, and before any- 
one had time to raise the prostrate O'GaUivan, 
he hurried away the stranger into the midst of 
his own party, telling them to close around him, 
and to let no one interfere with him, as he 
had acted like a dashin' gentleman. 

' Tear aliye ! ' cried Teague in ecstasy, ^ how 
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did ye manage it at all ? By the powers, I 
never seen a cleaner fall. But they'll go mad 
about it just now ; so boys, mind what ye are 
about. Don't attack them until they attack ye, 
and when they do, hit hard and strong, and 
mind they don't touch the gentleman — mind 
that above all things, for they will surely go at 
him first if they can manage to get a stroke at 
him at all.' 

' Never mind me,' said the stranger ; ' I am 
well able to protect myself. Give me my coat, 
Teague, it contains a friend I would as soon have 
by me just now.' And so saying he put on his 
coat and hat, and felt for his revolver to see 
that it was all right and in its place. Having 
satisfied himself on that head, he remained 
coolly watching the heaving and angry crowd, 
as if he were an indifierent spectator of the 
scene. 

At last a body of five or six young men 
broke their way out of the surging mass of the 
O'GaUivans, and walking straight up to where 
Teague and his party were standing, as it were 
on the defensive, one of the yoimg men ad- 
dressed Teague and said : 

'O'GaUivan was fairly thrown — ^we don't 
deny that ; but we are told that him that 
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threw him is a Government informer and 
spy. If that be so, give him up to us this 
minute, and we will show him what the likes 
of him should get. If he be none of that sort, 
prove it to us now. Let us know who he is, 
and we will all go home in peace, and let there 
be no fight between us to-day, for O'Gallivan's 
lying senseless still, and we promised not to 
fight without him.' 

'By the powers that's what I dreaded all 
along,' cried Teague. ' I knew well they would 
say that ; and good right they had, when not 
one of us can answer their question. Young 
man,' continued Teague, turning to and ad- 
dressing the stranger, * will ye not now say who 
ye are, and tell them ye are a raal gentleman, 
or more — as I am sure and sartain ye are ; for 
if ye don't, I fear all I can do won't save ye.' 

'We'll fight for ye to the last man,' said 
one of league's supporters who stood behind 
him, ' and to the last drop of our blood, if ye 
will only show us you are the right sort and 
true to Ireland ; but if ye have come amongst 
us as an informer or Government spy, by all 
that's good ye may take care of yourself, for we 
will never hit a stroke in your defence.' 

* Gentlemen,' said the youthful stranger, put- 
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ting his hand quietly into his breast-coat pocket, 
and not showing the least symptom of fear or 
anxiety, either at the attitude of his opponents 
or that of his now somewhat doubtful friends — 
* Gentlemen, I came here a stranger to visit 
Ireland, and see your country for myself. I 
am no informer, no Government spy. I am an 
EngUsh gentleman, and what right have you to 
accuse me of being an informer, because I do 
not choose to tell you my name ? I will tell it 
to no man until I choose myself. I am here 
alone, but I will not allow myself to be ill- 
treated. You all saw that I threw my opponent 
fairly. Is that what a spy or informer would be 
man enough to do ? Let me go in peace. I 
have always heard that strangers are treated 
courteously in Ireland. I have not injured you, 
and I trust and expect that you will not injure 
me. Should you attempt to do so, I am pre- 
pared to defend myself.' 

So saying, he took his revolver slowly out of 
his pocket, cocked it, and stood alone between 
his enemies and his friends. 

There was a momentary pause. Both sides 
were evidently puzzled how to act — when 
Teague settled the matter his own way. 

* How dar' ye come here to touch a guest of 
VOL. I. N 
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the O'Sulevan, and he stoppin' in his house, 
eatin' his mate, and drinkin' his Hquor? Back 
wid ye to your own people, ye spalpeens, or by 
the powers I'll drive ye back myself. Whoop ! ' 
cried Teague — spitting in his hand, as an Irish- 
man does when he means real business, and 
grasping his blackthorn with a gripe of iron. 
' Whoop ! There's nothing like the first stroke 
any way ! ' and springing upon the astonished 
deputation of the O'Gallivans, he gave the fore- 
most of them such a blow on the head, as cut 
through hat and hair, and laid him prostrate 
on the ground in a moment ! His companions 
now dashed at Teague, who defended himself 
with astonishing skill against such heavy odds, 
whilst the clatter of sticks in the air was per- 
fectly amazing, and far beyond anything one 
could suppose to arise from such an unequal 
combat. 

' O'Sulevan aboo ! ' shouted the Derreen men 
as they rushed to the fray, each spitting in his 
hand and grasping his stick firmly, and giving 
it a shake or two in the air to make sure he had 
a hold of it in the right place. 'O'Sulevan 
aboo ! here's at ye.' * 

' Dunkerron aboo ! ' shouted their opponents. 
' The O'Gallivans are the boys was never slack I ' 
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and whirling and grasping their blackthorns — 
not forgetting the usual necessary precaution — 
both parties were on the point of engaging in 
a deadly combat, when a young man galloped 
up on horseback, dashed in between the op- 
posing forces, and suddenly reining up at the 
very spot where Teague was still fighting furi- 
ously, he cried, 

' What is all this, boys ? What madness is 
this?' and forcing his horse between Teague 
and his opponents, he gave Teague a stroke on 
the head with his stick to keep him quiet, whilst 
he faced those who were attacking him and 
whose blood was now thoroughly up. 

' Have done, I tell you — I will have no fight- 
ing here. Who struck the first blow ? ' 

'Teague O'Hanlon did,' cried one of the 
O'Gallivans ; ' and we must have blood for 
blood.' 

' You shall have no blood to-day,' said the 
new comer. ' Here I am, Donald O'Sulevan — 
and I tell ye there must be no more blood 
drawn to-day. I will see Teague punished 
myself as he ought to be, but there shall be no 
more fighting or there will be more blood spilt 
than ye think of now. Have done, I say. 
Has Ireland no enemies to fight against that 

M 2 
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you must spill one another's blood ! ' And 
coolly drawing out his revolver, he added in a 
calm but determined voice, ' I will shoot the 
first man that hits another stroke.' 

There was a dead silence — ^when the stranger, 
who had not hitherto been perceived by 
O'Sulevan, came forward, and bowing with 
grace and dignity in his youthful but manly 
form, he said : * I fear, Sir, this is my quarrel. 
One of the men opposite challenged any of 
our friends to wrestle with him, and I was un- 
wise enough to take up the glove. I happened 
by an accident to throw him heavily, and I 
fear he is hurt, and now his companions are 
angry, and accuse me of being a spy or in- 
former. I need scarcely say I am not. Our 
friend Teague here has gallantly taken my part, 
and a serious fray was on the point of beginning 
when you arrived just in time. I do hope 
your presence will prevent bloodshed ; and I 
shall be quite wilUng to entrust to you, at any 
time you please, my real name and rank, though 
I refiised to give it to those men who so angrily 
demanded it.' 

' Sir,' replied O'Sulevan, ' your presence may 
no doubt have aggravated the wild passions of 
these men who are met here to-day to fight. 
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But it is an old and foolish quarrel, and they 
would probably have fought more or less had 
you not been here at all. No doubt the false 
impression under which they lie regarding you 
has made matters considerably worse. But 
when they are assured you are no informer, I 
doubt not they will all go home peaceably 
enough.' And then raising his voice, he said, 
' Boys, you all know me well. And I would 
hope the O'Gallivans of Dunkerron and their 
friends will believe me when I say that I am 
nearly as much a friend *to them as I am to my 
own people here around me. Let there be no 
fighting here to-day, boys. We may one day 
have to join and fight for Ireland, and then you 
will see whether I bid you to hold your hand ! 
I will guarantee this stranger's honesty. He 
threw your man fairly when challenged. That 
was a manly and dashing thing of a stranger to 
do amongst ye. No informer ever did the like. 
He is my. guest, and I will stand by him 
through thick and thin. Three cheers for 
Ireland, boys ! Hip, hip, hurrah ! ' and he 
waved his cap in the air. 

' Hip, hip, hurrah I ' shouted the Derreen 
men, and in a moment after the cheer was 
taken up by their opponents — sticks were 
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lowered and loosened in their hands, and all 
seemed about to settle down quietly again. 

' Teague, come along with me,' said O'Sule- 
van, ' and you Derreen boys, either throw your 
sticks into the lough, or, at least, be content to 
use them as walking-sticks, and not as weapons. 
Once more, boys ! Three cheers for the O'Gal- 
livans of Derryquin ! ' 

* Hip, hip, hurrah ! ' 

This last cheer settled the question, and one 
of the I O'Gallivans coming up to O'Sulevan 
shook his hand warmly. 

' Let us be firiends,' he said. ' You are 
right, O'Sulevan. Ireland may yet want all the 
blood that's in the veins of her sons to fight for 
her. But, who is your stranger friend ? That 
he is no spy or informer I well believe. If ye 
had seen the fall he gave our best man, ye 
would never forget it! Sure he left him for 
dead on the ground, and I doubt if he will be 
the better of it for many a day to come.' 

/ 1 do not know who the stranger is as yet,' 
replied O'Sulevan. ' But I am sure and certain 
he is a true man — either a friend or an honour- 
able enemy — you may depend your life on 
what I say for that, for I have it from a sure 
hand at home, or I would not be here now just 
as ye were all going to fight.' 
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'In troth ye saved a power of blood this 
day,' said O'Gallivan. ' My blessin' be with ye 
for it. There's peace between us and ours 
now, I suppose ? ' 

' Undoubtedly,' said O'Sulevan. ' Good bye.' 

The leaders shook hands heartily, and each 
led off his men lest any further collision should 
take place. 

' You seem to understand your countrymen,' 
observed the stranger. ' None but an Irishman 
could have turned them round as you did in so 
short a time. I am certainly astonished at the 
rapidity with which they changed from the 
fiercest determination to fight, to good feeling 
and hearty firiendship.' 

' What you saw is not uncommon with them,' 
returned O'Sulevan. ' A little firmness and de- 
cision, if coming from one whom they have 
known beforehand to mean what he saysj com- 
bined with kindness and good humour, rarely 
fails to bring them round; especially if there 
be an opportunity of turning their wrath into 
another channel common to them all; and in 
Ireland, unhappily, such a course is almost 
always open.' 

*You mean that of turning their passions 
against England ? ' said the stranger. 
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' I do,' replied O'Sulevan. ' I will not praise 
our wisdom in doing so. But I will justify and 
maintain our right. It is through England we 
have received all our wrongs, and it is through 
England we must be righted. Whether it will 
be by the sword, or the law, God only knows. 
But at present I see no hope through the law. 

*And do you see any hope through the 
sword ? ' asked the stranger. 

' That is a question, young man, which I am 
not bound to answer,' rephed O'Sulevan ; ' and 
especially so until I know whom I am address- 
ing.' 

' You shall not long be ignorant on that 

point,' said the stranger. ' My name is ' 

and he whispered the word to O'Sulevan, so as 
not to be heard by any of those near him. 

' Do you mean of in Tipperary ? ' asked 

O'Sulevan in surprise. 

' Yes,' said the stranger. ' The same.' 

'I knew you were no base informer,' said 
O'Sulevan, ' though I confess I did not know 
who had done me the honour to visit me here.' 

' We are equals,' said the stranger. * Equals 
in everything, and as such only can I remain 
for a moment in your house. And we are 
equals, O'Sulevan,' he continued. 'The Irish 
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prince is not less noble than the Norman 
lord; 

^ I know it,' replied O'Sulevan. * I know it 
well, and/^^Z it. But it is not always acknow- 
ledged by your countrymen; and still less so 
by the Cromwellians and Williamites who have 
settled like vultures on our lands.' 

* We understand each other thoroughly,' said 
the stranger. * I leave my secret in your 
keeping. You are at liberty to divulge it or 
not, as you please.' 

* Better not at present,' observed O'Sulevan. 
*You want to see this country for yourself. 
You can do so better as you are. We are 
equals and friends, and as such must treat each 
other as long as you remain. I hope you will 
stay some time ; there are many things in this 
country which are not devoid of interest.' 

^Everything interests me here,' rephed the 
stranger earnestly. 

The two young men had walked together 
from the late scene of action to Bunaw. Here 
they found a seine-boat,^ with some men idhng 
about; some mending their nets, and some 
lounging lazily on the pier, talking over the 
events of the day. 

* A kind of fishing-boat used in that district. 
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'Boys,' sa\d O'Sulevan, addressing a small 
knot of these idlers, ' will you give us a pull 
home in one of your boats ? ' 

'With pleasure, your honour,' repHed the 
men ; and instantly getting out the oars, and 
pushing the boat down the beach to the sea, 
the crew were at once in their places. 

O'Sulevan handed the bridle of his horse to 
Teague. ' Take him home carefully, Teague, 
and mind you don't get into any new trouble 
on the way.' 

'Never flfer, your honour,' replied Teague. 
' We are well over this day's work any way, 
and we may thank you for that.' 

' Give way, boys ! ' said O'Sulevan, addressing 
the crew of the seine-boat : ' you shall each of 
you have a glass on your arrival.' 

O'Sulevan took the helm. The stranger sat 
by his side, and both were silent until they 
reached the shore at Derreen. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 



THE CASTLE OF DUNBOY. 



A WEEK had passed by at Derreen. The 
stranger enjoyed his visit immensely. Every- 
thing was so fresh and new to him, so utterly 
unhke anything he had ever met before — so 
unconventional, and yet so intellefttual and re- 
fined, that it charmed him more and more every 
day. Everything interested him at Derreen. 
Their days were passed in visiting the different 
places and antiquities around, and their evenings 
in still more interesting discussions on Irish 
history, Irish wrongs, Irish rights, and the vari- 
ous phases of Irish character which came out 
so prominently on numerous occasions during 
his stay. Old histories were hunted up, and 
' the story of Ireland,' from the earliest ages to 
the time when the English first came over, and 
from that to the present day, were discussed 
with a fairness and liberality of sentiment on 
both sides, which withdrew the topics under 
consideration from the disagreeable field of 
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argument to that of the most interesting con- 
versation. 

On one day they visited the beauties of 
Blackwater and Dromore, each well worthy of 
note. On another they wandered over the 
lovely island of Garinish, or lost themselves in 
the woods of Derryquin, And on a third they 
explored the ancient castle of Ardea, once a 
stronghold of O'Sulevan B^are, the ruins of 
which still boldly overhang the cliff on the edge 
of Kenmare Bay. It was to this fatal castle 
that O'Sulevan went to meet the Spanish envoys 
when his own castle of Dunboy was invested by 
Carew, and ultimately blown up and destroyed* 

From these interesting expeditions they rarely 
returned home until after nightfall. Their 
mornings were spent in reading and drawing, 
and filling up the sketches made during the 
preceding day. 

Their last visit was a boating excursion to 
the celebrated rocks called the Cow, Bull, and 
Calf. These wondrous rocks stand out in the 
Atlantic, some miles from the Dursey Sound, 
and present a strange appearance to the be- 
holder. Thousands of sea-birds build there, 
and wheel and shriek with astonishment as they 
see a boat approach their dwelling-place. lerne, 
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as usual, was the chief promoter of these some- 
what dangerous expeditions — dangerous espe- 
cially in a small open boat ; for if a change 
of weather should come on, and the boat be 
caught out, even in a half gale of wind, she 
could scarcely live in such , a wild sea as that 
which runs along that dangerous coast. 

' Well, girls,' said O'Sulevan, one lovely morn- 
ing at breakfast, ' where shaU. we go this after- 
noon ? I vote for a land expedition. EeaUy 
those sea exploits of lerne's are becoming quite 
too dangerous and exciting. Do pray, lerne, 
name some place of interest on land that we 
can visit in peace, without the screaming of the 
sea-birds around us, or the danger of being 
capsized in a squall. ' 

' Well, I will release you from all dangers in 
our projected expedition to-day,' replied lerne. 
' Kathleen and I were proposing to give up our 
books this morning, and to start early on a visit 
to Dunboy, the ancient castle of the princes of 
O'Sulevan Beare. It is one of the most cele- 
brated and interesting spots in all our Irish 
history. It is at least sixteen miles from this, 
so we must start early to give us time to 
examine the ruins.' 

' A capital plan,' said O'Sulevan. * I should 
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like beyond measure to visit this ancient hold 
of my forefathers once more, where the most 
gallant defence ever sustained against the Eng- 
lish foe was made. Kathleen shall make herself 
up in all the ancient lore connected with it 
before we start. What say you, Sir Stranger ? 
Are you inchned to join the expedition ? ' 

' I should like it of all things/ replied the 
stranger. ' I have often heard of Dunboy, and, 
if I recollect aright, of the Spaniards who de- 
fended it along with Prince O'Sulevan Beare. 
There is some terrible story too of an attempt 
to blow up the castle — besiegers and besieged — 
with gunpowder. I shall be too glad to hear 
the details from Kathleen, who is so thoroughly 
up in Irish historical records.' 

'Done then!' exclaimed O'Sulevan, rising 
from the breakfast-table. ' I will go to the 
stable, and see how we can best manage to get 
a conveyance to our ancient possessions.' 

The stable at Derreen was not kept in artistic 
style. The stud consisted of one good horse, 
for O'Sulevan's own riding, and a pair of shaggy 
mountain ponies. These were wonderful little 
animals, fit to ride over the roughest places in 
safety, or to go any distance drawing a little 
open carriage on the road. 
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The road from Derreen to the bounds of the 
county of Kerry, a distance of about four or 
five miles, is very beautiful ; it skirts along the 
harbour of Kilmakilloge, showing the various 
points to great advantage. It then crosses 
over the CoUorus ridge, near the old coast- 
guard station, and from thence to Castletown- 
Beare-Haven it is fine wild scenery; the sea 
and distant mountains to the right, and a rocky 
and uncultivated country on the left. 

After some miles the road suddenly turns 
to the left, and leaving the sea-coast, passes 
over a poor-looking promontory, till it event- 
ually terminates in the village of Castletown- 
Beare-Haven. 

Here they put up their carriage and ponies, 
and having agreed to walk to the ancient castle 
of Dunboy, a distance of about two miles, the 
shaggy ponies were allowed to take care of 
themselves at the inn. 

The ancient castle of Dunboy — once so cele- 
brated in history that on hearing of its fall 
King Phihp of Spain countermanded an expe- 
dition to Ireland of 15,000 men — ^is situated 
on a bold promontory at the mouth of the 
famous harbour of Beare-Haven. It was the 
last stronghold in Munster that held out for 
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King Philip against Elizabeth, and was utterly 
destroyed by the English under Carew in the 
year 1602.^ 

The visitors wandered over the ancient ruins 
with interest. O'Sulevan was grave and silent. 
It was there that nearly 300 years ago his 
namesake, Donald O'Sulevan, had held high 
state in the ancient halls of his ancestors. It 
was there that the last and most gallant defence 
of Ireland against her cruel queen was made. 
And as he beheld the ruins, proud even in their 

* An interesting account of the siege and destruction of 
Dunboy is to be f6und in * Pacata Hibernia,' showing the 
English side of the question. Mr. Sullivan, in his * Story 
of Ireland/ gives a more fiill detail, showing, as might be 
expected, something of the Irish feeling on the occasion. 
The facts, however, are not in dispute. The castle of 
Dunboy, the most important fortress in the south of Ireland, 
was utterly destroyed by Carew, and its garrison massacred, 
in the year 1602. • 

I visited the ruins lately (Nov. 1870). Only a small 
portion of this once celebrated castle now remains. The 
outworks must have been extensive, and were made in the 
star form at present adopted in the fortresses round Paris. 
The foundation of the projecting points are still plainly 
visible. 

Close to the ruins, Mr. Puxley, the present owner of the 
lands, has built a splendid modem castle. 

A sketch of the ancient castle of Dunboy, previous to its 
destruction, is lo be found in * Pacata Hibemia.'-^W. S. T. 
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desolation, he could not but feel melancholy 
and disheartened. 

' Kathleen,' he said, * let us sit down and rest 
amongst these ruins. You shall tell us some- 
thing of their former grandeur. What they 
were in ancient times. How they were de- 
fended ; how they were lost ; and what became 
of their well-known chieftain and owner, Donald 
MacDonald O'Sulevan, Prince of Beara.' . 

The stranger listened with silent respect to 
the words of young O'Sulevan. They all sat 
down on the grassy turf inside the walls of the 
castle, and after some little natural hesitation, 
Kathleen commenced — 

THE STORY OF THE CASTLE OF DUNBOY. 

*It was in the beginning of that most dis- 
astrous year to Ireland, 1602, when O'Neil and 
O'Donel marched with aU their forces from the 
north to relieve Don Juan D'Aquilla and his 
three thousand Spaniards at Kinsale, hemmed 
in by Mountjoy and Carew, that Donald 
MacDonald O'Sulevan Beare, the owner of this 
casde and the surrounding lands, first deter- 
mined to join the Irish cause. He was a man of 
singular abilities — calm, earnest, and cautious ; 
gifted with undaunted courage, the highest 
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sense of honour, and with a deep attachment 
to his native country. 

* For a long time he had hesitated to take 
any step which could compromise him with the 
English Government, who were now masters of 
the south of Ireland. He had watched with 
intense interest the war which was being car- 
ried on by O'Neil and O'Donel in the north, 
but the means of communication in those days 
were so slow and uncertain, that he felt no con- 
fidence in the reports of their repeated successes. 
But as soon as he knew beyond a doubt that 
these Iiish heroes had actually marched from 
the far north to the extreme south, with an 
army of some five thousand men to join the 
Spaniards at Kinsale, he no longer hesitated, 
and having once made up his mind, he de- 
termined to stake his all upon the national 
cause. 

'O'Sulevan had much to lose. He was a 
married man, and his wife and children were 
around him. He was on good terms with the 
English, and in a recent dispute with his uncle, 
Sir Owen O'Sulevan, who had claimed his patri- 
mony as his own, Donald had been allotted, 
under the English Great Seal, the lordship, 
castles, and dependencies of Beara. He had 
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been always averse to a hopeless struggle against 
the power of England ; and on attaining to the 
chieftaincy, he had directed his attention to the 
internal regulation of his territory, and the bet- 
tering the condition of his people by the peace- 
ful influences of industry. But when O'Sulevan 
perceived that the conflict had been developed 
into a truly national struggle, he never wavered 
for a moment in deciding what his attitude 
should be, and he adopted the cause of Ireland. 

* After the disaster of Kinsale, where the 
Irish forces had been so signally defeated, the 
three chieftains, O'Neil, O'Donel, and O'Sulevan, 
separated. But each resolved to do his utmost 
to repair the misfortune which had occurred. 
And it was finally agreed between them that 
O'Neil should march northwards with what 
forces he could command, that O'Donel should 
go over to the King of Spain to seek for further 
help, and that O'Sulevan should retire upon his 
castle at Dunboy, and endeavour to hold it in 
the interest of Philip until reinforcements should 
arrive. On these terms the three chieftains 
embraced each other and parted.' 

' It happened that one or two of the Spanish 
ships, filled with soldiers, which had failed to 
reach Kinsale with the main fleet, put in at 
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Castlehaven, close to the castle of Dunboy ; and 
these men were at once placed inside the castle 
to aid in its defence with all their arms and 
ammunition. JBut their general, Don Juan 
D' Aquilla, being cooped up in Kinsale by the 
EngUsh forces, lost temper and patience, and 
made proposals to Carew, the Lord President 
of Munster, to capitulate and surrender Kinsale 
on certain terms and conditions ; and finally it 
was agreed that all Spaniards then in Ireland 
should be allowed to depart in peace, provided 
they gave up to the EngUsh all the castles and 
fortresses of the Irish chieftains which had been 
garrisoned by them. This agreement was rati- 
fied on January 2, 1602. 

* O'Sulevan heard with dismay and indigna- 
tion the terms the Spanish general had made. 
And knowing that a garrison of Spaniards was 
in his fortress at Dunboy, he pushed rapidly 
homewards, and appearing before the walls of 
his castle, demanded admittance. The Spaniards 
refused to admit him. They had heard of the 
capitulation which Don Juan had entered into, 
and though they regretted it, they felt bound 
to abide by it. 

*But Donald was not so easily repulsed. 
Taking advantage of his knowledge of the 
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grounds around the castle, and of a dark and 
stormy night, he mined his way through the 
outer wall, and effecting an entrance with a 
small body of determined men, he surprised 
and overcame the Spaniards within the fortress. 
He told them all that had happened, that 
O'Donel had gone over to the King of Spain for 
reinforcements, and he gave each of them the 
option of leaving or remaining to defend the 
place. A few decided to remain, and were 
amongst the most devoted defenders of Dunboy 
at the subsequent siege. 

* O'Sulevan now set about preparing Dunboy 
for the terrible trial before it. He strengthened 
the outworks, and laid in provisions and ammu- 
nition, and practised his men in every possible 
means of defence. 

'Carew meantime having got rid of the 
Spaniards from Kinsale, was desolating all 
Munster. Women and children were ruthlessly 
murdered, the com burnt or destroyed, the 
people slaughtered where they could be laid 
hands on, and all provisions for their sustenance 
laid waste or driven away. A commission was 
issued by Carew to the Earl of Thomond to 
lay waste the whole country around Dunboy, 
and to examine how matters stood at the castle ; 
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and he having reported that O'Sulevan was 
strengthening himself in his fortress, Garew re- 
solved to march with all his force and reduce 
this important post. It seems to have been 
admitted on all hands that* Dimboy was not 
only the one single place in the south-west 
which now held out against the Enghsh, but 
that it was the most important fortress in the 
whole south of Ireland ; as it commanded the 
entrance to Beare Haven harbour, where any 
Spanish ship which came to aid the Irish would 
in aU probabihty anchor. Carew therefore 
determined if possible to reduce it. He was 
warned that it would be a most difficult task, 
but he was brave as well as obstinate, and he 
resolved to persevere. 

'O'Sulevan was well aware of all Carew's 
designs, and he laid his plans accordingly. He 
distributed the forces at his command, some five 
or six hundred fighting men, so as to give un- 
ceasing annoyance to the enemy. He placed 
them on all the passes leading towards Dunboy, 
and desperately disputed every inch of the wild 
ground over which Carew was compelled to ad- 
vance. Carew was at length reinforced by 
Wilmot, who successfully took a large body of 
men over Mangerton mountain in the middle 
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of winter, all the ordinary passes being held by 
O'Sulevan's friends. By this means Carew's 
force was raised to some four thousand men ; and 
having been joined soon after by Sir Owen 
O'Sulevan's sons, who had turned traitors against 
their uncle Donald, and were able to afford 
valuable local information, he resolved to pro- 
ceed at once to attack the castle of Dunboy. 

' Carew planned his attack judiciously. He 
made the whole army embark on board his 
fleet at some little distance off. He then landed 
them on the southern shore of Beare Island, and 
having marched them in a north-western direc- 
tion across the island, he found himself with his 
army directly opposite Dunboy, in a good posi- 
tion and separated only by a narrow inlet of 
the sea, scarcely a mile in width. 

* It need hardly be told with what dismay 
O'Sulevan beheld this terrible force arrayed 
against him. Four thousand men well equipped 
with arms, ammunition, and cannon, were upon 
the opposite shore. The sea was swept by their 
fleet, and within the castle he had only one 
hundred and forty-three men to defend it. But 
he never wavered or flinched. He knew that if 
he surrendered he could purchase safety and 
reward, and imdisturbed possession of all his 
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ancestral dominions, as the English were most 
anxious to obtain possession of this important 
fortress. But he nailed his colours to the mast, 
and calmly determined to die sooner than sur- 
render. 

' Carew made sundry attempts to bribe the 
Spaniards who were within to revolt and deliver 
up the place, but they resisted all his offers, 
though he made them large promises of reward. 
He then tried to corrupt Eichard MacGeoghe- 
gan, the high constable of Dunboy; and for that 
purpose proposed a parley between him and 
the Earl of Thomond. MacGeoghegan came to 
the parley, but Thomond failed to make any 
impression on this brave and honourable man. 
Finding he could not succeed by corruption, he 
resolved to attack at once. At first he designed 
to cross over and land his forces on a smooth 
strand at Camatrangane, close to Dinish Island. 
But O'Sulevan had erected a battery at Cama- 
trangane, and had his forces drawn up to meet 
the invaders on the shore. Carew therefore 
made a feint, as if to attempt to land there, but 
he directed the main body of his force to pass 
quickly over Dinish Island and effect a landing 
at the eastern end. This they accomplished 
unopposed. O'Sulevan soon discovered how 
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ably the enemy had effected their object, but 
he resolved to give them battle, which he did 
with such courage and audacity as to astonish 
Carew. His small force, however, was soon 
overwhelmed by numbers, so that he was com- 
pelled at length to retreat. 

'It was on the night of that severe battle 
when he had left several of his men dead upon 
the ground, that a messenger came with news 
to O'Sulevan that a Spanish vessel had arrived 
at another of his castles called Ardea, situated 
across the promontory in the Bay or Eiver of 
Kenmare. This ship brought letters and envoys 
from King Philip of Spain, and aid to the Mun- 
ster chiefs in money, arms, and ammunition — 
all of which were entrusted to Donald O'Sulevan 
to distribute. But besides this, and what was 
far more cheering still, intelligence had arrived 
that an expedition of some fifteen thousand men 
was being organised in Spain for immediate 
embarkation to Ireland ! Under these circum- 
stances, it was decided that O'Sulevan himself 
should proceed at once to Ardea, to meet the 
envoys, and receive the money, and arrange the 
important duties conferred on him by these 
messages from the king. Next morning accord- 
ingly, Donald O'Sulevan with all his picked men. 
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except the one hundred and forty-three left to 
garrison Dunboy, set out for Ardea castle, whilst 
MacGeoghegan undertook to defend Dunboy 
with these devoted heroes during his absence. 

'For eleven days MacGeoghegan fought 
Dunboy against Carew and his surrounding 
army of four thousand men. During the whole 
of that period, night and day, the battle was 
kept up continuously, until on June 17, the 
battlements and defences, as well as some parts 
of the castle itself, were knocked into a ruinous 
heap by the incessant bombardment of the 
English batteries. At length, when the walls 
were nearly shattered to pieces, the garrison 
offered to surrender if allowed to depart with 
their arms. But their messenger was instantly 
hanged by Carew, and the order for the assault 
given. Although the assailants attacked them 
in overwhelming numbers, they were resisted 
with the most desperate bravery. From turret 
to turret, and in every part of the crumbling 
ruins, the struggle was maintained throughout 
the entire day. Thirty of those gallant de- 
fenders, knowing the castle could not longer be 
held, attempted to escape by swimming; but 
soldiers had been placed outside in boats, who 
speared and killed them in the water. At length 
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the surviving portion of the garrison retreated 
into a cellar, the only access to which was by a 
winding flight of narrow stone stairs. MacGeo- 
ghegan was mortally wounded, his legs having 
been • nearly shot off. Nine barrels of powder 
had been stored in the cellar, and these he 
determined to ignite, if the worst came to the 
worst, and blow up the castle — ^himself, the 
besieged, and the besiegers together ! 

'Taylor, the next in command who was 
capable of active service, now offered to sur- 
render if only their lives were spared, if not, he 
would ignite the powder and send all into eter- 
nity. But Carew savagely refused, and as night 
had come on he set a guard at the door of the 
cellar, determined to slaughter them all let what 
would come of the castle. At length the fire of 
the English became so severe that Taylor was 
forced to surrender unconditionally. On this 
being announced some of the Enghsh oflScers 
went down into the cellar, when to their horror 
they perceived the wounded MacGeoghegan 
staggering over with a lighted torch in his hand 
to throw it on the barrels of gimpowder whose 
tops had been removed. Captain Power, one 
of the Enghsh officers, caught him in his arms, 
and in this position the faithful, gallant, and 
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desperate MacGeoghegan was cloven to death 
by the swords of the other officers. The re- 
mainder of the garrison, nearly sixty men, 
were then brought out, and every man' of them 
hanged that day, so that not one of the one 
hundred and forty-three heroic defenders of 
Dunboy survived. 

' On the next day, Carew laid a train to the 
barrels of gunpowder in the cellar, and on June 
22, 1602, he blew the castle into fragments. It 
has remained so to the present day.' 

' A most deeply interesting story,' exclaimed 
the stranger, as Kathleen concluded her tale. 
' But do tell me what became of O'Sulevan 
after he went to Ardea to meet the Spanish 
envoys.' 

' It seems,' replied Kathleen, ' that he and the 
party who accompanied him remained at Ardea 
until it was too late to attempt to go back to 
Dunboy. No clear account that I have seen has 
been given of why he did not attempt to return 
and aid the gallant band in the castle. But, in 
the first place, we may fairly suppose that such 
an attempt would have been utterly useless, as 
it was now surrounded on all sides by four 
thousand men commanded by his implacable 
enemy. And, besides this, large stores of money 
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and ammunition were entrusted to his care, and 
he had to see to the distribution of these, and 
try by these means to raise the surrounding 
chieftains to arms. He was also in full expec- 
tation of the arrival of reinforcements from 
Spain, and he thought he could be of more 
service to the cause in being ready to receive 
the expected Spaniards than cooped up again 
in the beleaguered fortress of Dunboy. Be this . 
as it may, no one can accuse him of cowardice 
in not returning. But he never did return, or 
if he did, it could only have been to gaze on a 
smoking and blood-stained ruin, where once 
had stood the proud towers of his ancient hne.' 

'And what became of him?' asked the 
stranger. ' Do finish the story of Dunboy by 
teUing what became of its owner.' 

' The expected Spanish reinforcements never 
arrived,' continued Kathleen. ' News spread 
to Spain that Dunboy had fallen, and the 
king countermanded the enterprise. On hear- 
ing this O'Sulevan took refuge with some 
four hundred followers in the wild recesses of 
Glengariffe, where he defied the foe in the then 
inaccessible woods and rocks of that district. 
His wife. Lady Aileen, and her infant child, he 
had already placed under the care of his foster- 
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brother MacSwiney. And at length he resolved 
to fight his way through a hostile country to 
the north of Ireland, where he heard that 
O'Neil still held out against the Enghsh. This 
feat he accomphshed. The story is too long 
and too wonderful to relate at present, but his 
wife was preserved at Glengariffe in a cave close 
to the eagle's nest, and mainly, it is said, by the 
food which the eagle brought her young ones, 
and which MacSwiney forced her to share with 
Lady AUeen and her baby. And here,' con- 
cluded Kathleen, ' my melancholy story ends.' 

All now rose from their seats ; they warmly 
thanked Kathleen for her ' story of Dunboy,' 
the more interesting for having been told on 
the very spot where the transactions occurred ; 
and having returned to Castletown and packed 
themselves again into the little carriage, they 
started on their long drive home to Derreen. 
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CHAPTER X. 



ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 



The drive to Derreen was charming. The 
weather proved to be perfection — one of those 
soft balmy autumn evenings when all nature 
seems hushed and at rest. No noise intruded 
on the stillness of the hour except the hissing 
sound of the wheels on the sandy road, and the 
rapid patter of the shaggy httle ponies' feet. 
Sometimes, indeed, a momentary rush could be 
heard as they rapidly passed some httle moun- 
tain cascade leaping down the rocks, and some- 
times the deep boom of a heavy wave against 
the shore would make itself audible. But the 
pervading features of the evening were calmness, 
silence, and balmy warmth. 

The ponies had trotted some six or seven 
miles before any of the party spoke. The tale 
of Dunboy had impressed them all more or less 
with melancholy, and the disposition to silence 
which so frequently pervades a pleasure party 
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after the interest of a long summer day's excur- 
sion — where, from mutual inteUigence, silence 
will not be mistaken for stupidity — gradually 
crept over them all. 

At length, however, the stranger broke the 
charm ; and evidently following up the thoughts 
which had been running in his own mind, he 
said — 

'It seems to me that the Irish never have 
forgiven, and almost never can forgive, the 
English conquest. I cannot understand why 
this should be. Almost aU nations have been 
at one time or other conquered, but the con- 
querors have become amalgamated with the 
original race, and both after a time formed 
one united nation. The Normans conquered 
the Saxons ; but though in the beginning they 
were as bitterly opposed to each other as ever 
the Irish and EngUsh were, yet after a time all 
settled down, and now these distinctions of race 
are almost unknown and rarely alluded to, 
except amongst the ancient famiUes, who, as a 
matter of pride, delight to trace their origin 
back to the Norman conquest. But there is 
no antagonism of races between them, and 
Saxon and Norman dwell together peacefully. 
Why should it not be so in Ireland ? ' 
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' The reason is plain enough,' replied Donald. 
' It is now eight hundred years ^ since William 
the Conqueror first came from France and con- 
quered Harold the last of the Saxon kings ; 
whereas, it is only two hundred years since 
unhappy Ireland was not only conquered but 
confiscated.^ Perhaps in six hundred years 
hence Ireland also may be at peace ! But at 
all events until this time elapses the parallel 
will not be complete. The war between the 
Normans and Saxons raged for many a year 
after the first invasion. Granting, however, 
that the Saxon churls (as they were called by 
the Normans in those days) did not avenge the 
taking of their lands, and the subjugation of 
their country as bitterly as the Irish have done — 
granting that they were more submissive and 
yielded more readily to their conquerors — are 
we sure that it showed a nobler or higher spirit 
than has been shown by the Irish throughout 
the long and weary war they have waged 
against their conquerors ? That undying love 

^ William the Ck)nqueror fought the battle of Hastings, 
in which King Harold was slain, on October 14, 1066. — 
Hume' 8 Hi8ix)ry of England. 

* The confiscations under Cromwell took place chiefly 
in the year 1660, or from 1658 to 1^^^.--Prenderga8t' a 
Cromwellian Settlement. 
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of country, which is stigmatised by one side as 
a restless tendency to rebellion, may be deemed 
by the other to be the noblest spirit of patriot- 
ism. The Poles have not been blamed by 
Europe for their patriotic feelings against 
Eussia, and why should Ireland be blamed 
because she has never acknowledged the justice 
of the confiscation of her lands by EngHsh ad- 
venturers and undertakers, nor their right to 
exterminate or supersede the native population 
of the island ? 

'But you admit it is now seven hundred 
years,' observed the stranger, 'since Ireland 
was first invaded by England. Strongbow 
landed just seven hundred years ago. Henry 
n. soon after came to Ireland, and you have 
still in Ireland abundant remains of the an- 
cient Strongbow race. The Geraldines — ^now 
Fitzgeralds — the Butlers, the Fitzmaurices, the 
Le Poers, the Digbys, the De Gourdes, the 
De Vescies, the De Burgos or Burkes (repre- 
senting the Clanricardes and Mayos of the pre- 
sent day), and numerous other famihes, are aU 
the descendants of the old Strongbowian con- 
querors. Surely a period of seven hundred 
years ought to have enabled their descendants 
to amalgamate, and live in peace with the native 
population.' 
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' Aye/ replied Donald. ' Had there been no 
other invasions of Ireland since that which took 
place under Strongbow in the time of Henry 
XL, then indeed there would have been 
peace, and a thorough amalgamation of the 
nations. But things in Ireland seem always to 
run contrary to those in England. Had Henry 
n. remained in Ireland as her king, and 
ruled her with justice and mercy as WiUiam 
remained in England and ruled her when he 
seized her crown, Ireland would have subihitted 
at once, and become a loyal country to her 
Norman conqueror. She did indeed at once 
submit, when he came over in person and held 
his court in Dublin. Almost every Irish chieftain 
of note came forward and submitted to his sove- 
reignty. His royal progress through Ireland was 
one scene of triumphant rejoicing amongst the 
natives. But Henry did not remain long, and 
those he left behind him to rule in his stead 
thought of nothing but oppressing the people, 
seizing their lands, and aggrandising themselves 
at the expense of the native population. The 
Norman nobles tried the same in England 
during the brief period of their king's absence 
in the Holy Land at the time of the crusades. 
Eead Sir Walter Scott's account of the oppres- 
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sion committed by the Norman nobles on the 
native Saxons whilst Eichard Coeur de Lion was 
iBghting for the Holy Sepulchre, and you will 
have some faint idea of the English oppression 
in Ireland, where there was no king whatever 
to control these haughty warriors.' 

' You allude to the novel of " Ivanhoe," ' said 
the stranger. ' But we must not accept all that 
is told in that beautiful novel as history/ 

' Certainly not,' replied Donald. ' But though 
the details of the novel may be fiction, yet 
history acknowledges that he truly describes 
the feelings of the people, and the oppressive 
conduct of the Norman nobles of the day. The 
return of the king to rule his kingdom in person 
changed all this, and inasmuch as since then a 
king has ever hved and reigned in England, 
so no oppression has ever lasted long. The king 
has stood between the nobles and the people ; 
or when he himself became a tyrant, as King 
John attempted to do, the nobles and the 
people combined, and forced him to grant those 
popular Uberties secured by Magna Charta. But 
in Ireland all this was reversed. Henry II. 
indeed sent over his profligate son John to rule 
for a time in Ireland. But he could not have 
sent a worse or more insulting substitute to a 
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jealous and sensitive people. He and his in- 
solent young courtiers endeavoured to show 
their superiority by laughing at the Irish chief- 
tains, pulling their beards in derision, and 
mocking at their most cherished customs. He 
was soon driven from the island. Had William 
the Conqueror acted so towards England's 
Saxon princes, do you think they would have 
borne it for a day? Until the crown acted 
justly, and forced the Norman nobles to treat 
the native Saxons with kindness, there was no 
peace in England.' 

'Still,' observed the stranger, 'all this was 
seven hundred years ago. Surely it might long 
since have been forgotten.' 

' And so it would,' replied Donald, ' had not 
the English taken care to renew their aggressions 
over and over again. You must not lose sight of 
the fact that no English king, or queen, has ever 
yet ruled in person in Ireland. But even this 
the Irish would have borne. You have read 
Irish history in vain, if you are not aware that 
at length the old Strongbowians, oppressive 
and haughty as they were, did at last amalga- 
mate with the Irish people. The great family 
of the Geraldines became, as everybody knows, 
*' more Irish than the Irish themselves." The 
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southern or Desmond brancli especially, became 
so wholly Irish, that in the great Desmond re- 
belhon against Elizabeth, the natives adhered 
to the fortunes of that unhappy earl with an 
unflinching loyalty, devotion, and love, to which 
there is searcely a parallel in history.' 

' How came it then,' asked the stranger, ' that 
all this was changed, and that the love and de- 
votion you describe was afterwards changed 
into that undying hatred which appears to last 
to the present day ? ' 

' The change is easily accounted for,' rephed 
Donald. ' For nearly four hundred years after 
the first English invasion, the religion of the 
nobles and the people was the same. Whilst 
this was so, the old oppression was forgiven, 
and the Geraldines, the Fitzmaurices, the De 
Burgos, and others held almost undisputed 
sway over the hearts of the native Irish. Then 
came the EngUsh " Eeformation," which how- 
ever sincere it may have been in Germany 
under Luther, was certainly brought about by 
strange devices in England, under the auspices 
of Henry VIH. I do not mean that the 
English people were not themselves sincere in 
their adoption of the Eeformation. But what 
right had either king, lords, or commons of 
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England to force the Eeformation upon Ire- 
land, when we did not believe in the truth, nor 
understand the language of the new rehgion ? 
From that day to this our quarrel with England 
has never ceased. Our Norman nobles, whose 
violent assumption of our lands had at length 
been partly forgiven, who had adopted our 
customs, and made themselves popular with the 
natives, we could have borne, and we did ad- 
here to them with the truest devotion when 
they took up the people's cause. But when 
these Norman nobles turned Protestant to please 
the Protestant monarch of England, and ac- 
quired thereby fresh honours and emoluments ; 
nay, when even some of our most trusted Irish 
chieftains followed their example, and urged on 
by the English, became the most terrible perse- 
cutors of their countrymen, then and then only 
was a war proclaimed which has lasted to the 
present day, and is as fresh at this moment in 
the hearts of the people as it was three hundred 
years ago.' 

'Then you think it was not so much the 
confiscations which took place under the old 
Strongbowian Normans, as the attempt to force 
the Protestant rehgion upon Ireland, which has 
occasioned all this discord ? ' 
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* The two combined,' replied Donald. * We 
forgave the confiscations of the Geraldines, the 
Butlers, the Fitzmaurices, and the De Burgos ; 
and had they only stuck to the people, the 
people would have stuck to them, and did stick 
to them most faithfully. But when once they 
turned traitors to their religion, and made 
traitors of our Irish chieflains, not from con- 
viction — ^for these wild chieftains did not afiect 
anything of the sort — then the Irish felt that 
they were sold, plundered, and deserted, and 
from that day to this there has been no peace 
between the races/ 

' It is true,' observed the stranger, * that 
the Irish had much reason to complain of 
the conduct of Henry VIII., but so had the 
English Catholics, and yet all has long since 
settled down. Many of the great English 
families, such as the Kussells and others, who 
became enriched by the confiscated lands of the 
abbeys, are now amongst the most trusted 
leaders of the people.' 

' True,' returned Donald. ' But in England 
the king had the vast majority of the people on 
his side. The people changed their reKgion as 
well as the king, and therefore they winked 
at the severities which were committed in the 
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confiscation of the abbey lands. But in Ireland 
it was directly the other way. The people did 
not change, and yet the king acted towards 
them as if they did. What might have hap- 
pened had he acted with prudence and judg- 
ment towards his Irish subjects, it is now hard 
to say. Our language was different from theirs. 
Had he sent over or employed men as pastors 
who knew our language, who could have con- 
ducted what they termed the Eeformed services 
of the Church in Irish, who could have preached 
in Irish, or spoken to the people in Irish, it is 
possible that the people might have been drawn 
away from the ancient faith. But Henry did 
not take even this much pains. He sent over 
EngUsh clergymen to fill the places and occupy 
the lands of the beloved pastors of the people. 
He tried to force upon them at the same time 
not only a religion, but a language which they 
knew not, and placed these new teachers, whom 
no one understood, and who would take no 
trouble to make themselves understood, into the 
livings and emoluments of the ancient pastors 
of the nation. Is it any wonder then, that from 
that time to this, there has been enmity between 
the churches, enmity between the races, and 
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enmity between us and the usurpers of all 
that man holds dear?' 

' It was certainly most unwise of that monarch, 
who knew so well how to rule the temper of 
the English people, to act as he did towards 
Ireland/ rephed the stranger. ' I have always 
thought that had he insisted on the services of 
the Eeformed religion being held in Irish ; had 
he appointed as pastors or teachers of the people 
those who could preach and teach them the 
value of the Eeformation in a language they 
could understand, matters would have been 
very different, and that the people would, en 
masse ^ have joined their bishops, so many of 
whom went over, and that Ireland would now 
be a Protestant nation as well as England.' 

' How that might have been,' replied Donald, 
'I cannot say. I doubt that the people of 
Ireland would have changed their reUgion 
under any circumstances. But certainly the 
plan adopted by Henry was exactly that to 
prevent their doing so. The severities he com- 
mitted in England were sanctioned by the 
people, because he replaced a somewhat idle 
and negligent clergy by earnest pastors, who 
felt and beUeved what they preached, and who 
spoke to and taught the people in a language 
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they could understand. The clergy he' sent to 
Ireland were anything, in general, but pious 
men. They were the refiise of England ; for 
few others would come to Ireland, ruled as she 
then was. They knew not the language, and 
did not pretend to teach the people. Having 
thus no flocks to follow them, the clergy soon 
degenerated into idle and covetous profligates, 
and became as bad or even worse oppressors of 
the people than the nobles. Is it any wonder, 
then, that the people of Ireland, who have 
always been attached to their religion, should 
have repudiated these English churchmen, and 
clung to their beloved Irish and Catholic pastors 
through every persecution and sorrow ? ' 

' I fear all you have said on that point is 
only too true,' observed the stranger. 

'And then how was it followed up,' con- 
tinued Donald, 'by Henry's successor, Eliza- 
beth? Henry had been hard, but Elizabeth 
was tenfold worse. If ever a scourge was 
let loose upon an unfortunate country, that 
scourge was Elizabeth. Eaging with fury that 
the people still clung to the ancient faith, 
and covetous of the lands of Ireland as a bait 
to reward her English favourites, she resolved 
to exterminate all who would not adopt her 
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creed. And then commenced a war which is a 
disgrace to human nature, and a lasting blot 
upon the English name. No horrors, no atro- 
cities that were ever committed by any one 
nation upon another have equalled or ap- 
proached the horrors which Elizabeth com- 
mitted upon Ireland.^ English historians are 

^ 'Sir Peter Garew has been seen murdering women 
and children, and babies that had scarcely left the breast ; 
but Sir Peter Garew was not called on to answer for his 
conduct, and remained in &your with the deputy. Gilbert, 
who was left in command at Eolmallock, was illustrating 
yet more signally the same tendency.' — Froude^s History 
of England, vol. x. p. 507. 

' Nor was Gilbert a bad man. As times went he passed 
for a brave and chivalrous gentleman ; not the least distin*- 
guisbed in that high band of adventurers who carried the 
English flag into the western hemisphere, — ^a founder of 
colonies, an explorer of unknown seas, a man of science, 
and, above all, a man of special piety. He regarded him- 
self as dealing rather with savage beasts than with human 
beings, and when he tracked them to their dens, he 
strangled the cubs, and rooted out the entire broods.* — 
Ibid., vol. X. p. 508. 

* The Gilbert method of treatment,' says Mr. Froude 
again, ' has this disadvantage, that it must be carried out 
to the last extremity, or it ought not to be tried at alL 
The dead do not come back ; and if the mothers and the 
babies are slaughtered with the men, the race gives no 
further trouble ; but the work must be done thoroughly ; 
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in general unwilling to dwell upon these things. 
Hume almost ignores them, and talks of the 
" Irish wars " as if they were like other wars, 
or in any degree reasonable and just. The 
Irish people, though generally uninstructed in 
the details of the horrors which were then com- 
mitted, still treasure up these wrongs as wrongs 
which must yet be avenged. It is only of late 
that the real fiicts have been brought to light, 
or at least have been brought prominently 
before the public. Spenser ^ and other writers 

partial and fitful cruelty lays up only a long debt of de- 
served and ever-deepening hate.* 

The work on this occasion happening not to be ' done 
thoroughly,' Mr.Froude immediately proceeds to explain : — 

' In justice to the English soldiers, however, it must be 
said that it was no fault of theirs if any Irish child of that 
generation was allowed to live to manhood.' — Froudej vol. 
X. p. 509. 

The same historian frankly warns his readers against 
supposing that such work was exceptional on the part of 
the English forces. From the language of the official docu- 
ments before him, he says, ' the inference is but too natural, 
that work of this kind was the road to preferment, and that 
this, or something like it, was the ordinary employment 
of the " Saxon" garrisons in Ireland.' — Froude, vol. x. p. 
512. 

* * The gentle poet' Spenser, who came over to Ireland 
as Secretary to Lord Grey of Wilton, and wrote his * View 
of the State of Ireland' in 1596, having had three thousand 
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of the day have told of the condition to which 
the Irish were reduced in these miserable and 

acres of land bestowed upon him by Queen Elizabeth in 
* the countie of Corke,' where he finished the latter part of 
his * Faery Queene ' (afterwards unfortunately lost), thus 
states his remedy for the ills of Ireland. That large masses 
of troops should be employed 'to tread down all that 
standeth before them on foot, and lay on the ground aU the 
stiff-necked people of that land ; ' he advises also that war 
should be carried on against them not in sunmier only, but 
in winter ; ' for then the trees axe bare and naked, which 
use both to clothe and house the kerne ; the ground is cold 
and wet, which useth to be his bedding ; the air is sharp 
and bitter, to blow through his naked sides and legs ; the 
kine are barren and without milk, which useth to be his 
food, besides being all with calf (for the most part) they 
will, through much chasing and driving, cast all their 
calves, and lose their milk, which would relieve him in the 
next summer.' (State of Ireland^ pp. 158, &c.) Spenser 
proceeds to say that * the end will be very short,' and in 
proof he describes what he himself had witnessed in 'the 
late wars of Mimster ;' 'for notwithstanding that the same 
was a most rich and plentiful countrey, full of come and 

cattle yet ere one yeare and a halfe they (the Irish) 

were brought to such wretchednesse as that any stony heart 
would have rued the same. Out of every comer of the 
woods and glynnes they came creeping forth upon their 
hands, for their legges could not bear them ; they looked 
like anatomies of death ; they spake like ghosts crying out 
of their graves; they did eat the dead carrions, happy 
where they could finde them ; yea, and one another soone 
after, insomuch as the very carcasses they spared not to 
scrape out of their graves ; and if they found a plot of 
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exterminating wars; but it was only when 
access was obtained to the State Papers of the 
period that a full hght has been thrown upon 
these horrors. No one who has not read the 
reports sent over to Queen Elizabeth by the 
English deputies and generals of the day, de- 
scribing the frightful atrocities they committed 
on the Irish, could possibly beheve that such 
things could have ever been ; and for these they 
were praised and rewarded by Elizabeth.' 

' I have read of these/ said the stranger. * I 
can neither deny nor justify them.' 

' And do you think,' repHed Donald, ' that 
all these are forgotten or forgiven by our people ? 
The English themselves took good care they 
should not ; for no sooner was the Desmond 
rebellion quenched in the south, and that of the 
Earls of Tyrone and Tyrconnell in the north, 
than Elizabeth replaced the owners of these 
lands by a newEnghsh crew of '^ undertakers !" 
To them she portioned out the lands which her 
soldiers had wasted by fire and sword. And 

water-cresses or shamrocks, there they flocked as to a feast 
for the time, yet not able long to continue therewithal; 
that in short space there were none almost left, and a most 
populous and plentifull country suddainely left voyde of 
man and beast.' — Spenser^ 8 State of Ireland^ p. 166. 
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on these very lands the successors of these 
" undertakers," as they were then called, remain 
to the present day. Well might they be named 
" undertakers," for they undertook the fimeral 
of the Irish race — ^they undertook no less than 
to bury the Irish people.' 

* And are there many of these femilies* still 
extant in Munster ? ' enquired the stranger. 

'The lands of Munster are almost all 
monopolised by them,' replied Donald. ' The 
vast estates of the Earl of Desmond and of 
most of his numerous followers were all confis- 
cated at this time, and their lands apportioned 
to English famihes by Elizabeth ? The Bro wnes, 
the Dennys, the Herberts, the Blennerhassets, 
and numerous others in Kerry ; and the Boyles, 
the St. Legers, the Norrises, the Beechers, and 
the Bernards in Cork, all came over at this time 
— ^noble names, no doubt, though they have 
risen to their nobility on the ruins of the ancient 
race. The Boyles are now ennobled, and have 
become Earls of Cork and Shannon. The St. 
Legers are now Lords of Doneraile ; the Ber- 
nards LoTds of Bandon ; and the Bro wnes Lords 
of Kenmare. But though these things are now 
forgotten or ignored by the great families who 
have succeeded to those titles and estates. 
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they are not forgotten by the people, and 
when talking amongst themselves, the fact of 
how they came by their lands is still held in 
keen remembrance by the ancient families of 
Ireland/ 

' Unhappy Ireland ! ' exclaimed the stranger. 
' Can nothing ever save her from herself? ' 

* Yes,' replied Donald. ' One thing, and one 
only, can save Ireland — a thorough revision of 
the Chm'ch laws and the land laws, and a Royal 
residence^ and a Koyal eesident in it, upon our 
shores. There is no people in the world with 
a higher sense of loyalty than the Irish. But 
as surely as these are denied us, so surely will 
there be a repeal of the Union, or a fresh rebel- 
lion to obtain it. The repealers are fast 
increasing both in power and influence. If 
England ' 

' Hush I ' exclaimed leme. ' I hear a strange 
wild shriek of agony. Listen ! ' 

The shaggy little ponies were trotting briskly 
along, and having crossed Colorus hill, were 
running over the beautiful road which skirts the 
south-western shore of the harbour of Kilma- 
kiUoge. They soon approached the bridge over 
the Glenmore river, close to which Teague 
O'Hanlon's cottage was situated. 

VOL. I. Q 
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' Oh, Donald ! ' cried leme, after listening a 
few moments in suspense, ' let us hasten on ; I 
fear something dreadful has happened to Teague 
or some of his family. Such lamentations as 
those, and such angry voices, could not be, 
unless something terrible had occurred.' 

Donald and the stranger had ceased speaking, 
and then they heard through the night air a 
shriek of such agony and sorrow, mixed with 
curses and loud angry voices, that he at once 
put the ponies into a gallop, and in a few 
moments they were at the scene of action. 

Not far from the bridge, on the high road, 
about one hundred yards from his house, they 
saw four policemen in charge of Teague 
O'Hanlon. One walked on each side, whilst 
two more were close behind him. Teague was 
manacled and handcuffed, and from the disar- 
ranged appearance of his dress, as well as of 
the clothes of the policemen, it was evident that 
he had not submitted to be arrested without 
resistance. Teague's mother stood upon the 
road, just under her house, giving vent to the 
most energetic lamentations, mixed with curses, 
upon the police who were carrying off her son 
a prisoner. Her hands were clasped in agony, 
her long black hair hung loose over her 
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shoulders, and from her eyes streamed — not 
tears, but flashes of fiery anger, that might appal 
even a policeman. Behind her stood Peggy, 
her adopted child, who took care of her and 
the house, and between whom and Teague a 
sincere attachment subsisted. She was quite 
speechless, her hands clasped, her face as 
pale as ashes, and a depth of misery on her 
countenance which might move the hardest 
heart. 

All this was seen at a glance by the party in 
the Uttle carriage, but they did not stop a 
moment ; they galloped on to where the poUce- 
men were walking away with Teague. 

' What is all this ? ' demanded Donald, as soon 
as he came up with the party. 'For what 
crime, and by whose authority, have you arrested 
my servant ? ' 

The poUce sergeant touched his cap respect- 
fully, and said, ' Here, Sir, is the warrant for 
Teague O'Hanlon's arrest. You will perceive it 
comes direct from DubUn Castle, and there can be 
no mistake about it. He is accused of having 
been present at a Phoenix meeting, on the night 

of the inst. on the Priest's Leap Mountain, 

and of having uttered disloyal and treasonable 
language there ; also of having violently 

q2 
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assaulted one O'Glyn on that occasion, in con- 
sequence of the latter having endeavoured to 
dissuade him from such illegal proceedings.' 

* Is it possible I can hear you aright ? ' said 
Donald O'Sulevan. 'Please to show me the 
warrant and the information on which it is 
grounded.' The policeman handed him the 
papers, and to his amazement he saw that all 
was as the policeman stated. And that infor- 
mations had been distinctly sworn against Teague 
to that effect. 

' This is monstrous ! ' exclaimed Donald. _ * I 
heard that informers were scattered through 
the country, but anything so audacious as this 
I had not dreamed of. There is no help for 
it, however, Teague ; you must submit for the 
present. I need not say they cannot possibly 
make good the charge.' 

* I fear, Sir,' observed the policeman, 'you 
are hardly aware of your servant's proceedings 
for some time past. We have been directed to 
have our eye upon him, and I think when his 
case comes to trial you will be surprised at 
what can be proved against him.' 

'Don't mind them blackguards, masther!' 
exclaimed Teague, his usually placid coun- 
tenance inflamed with passion and excitement. 
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* Sure isn't it well known they would swear 
away a man's life for looking at them ? Your 
honour knows it's all felse. But let them alone, 
and let them do their best. While it's only me 
they has, what matter ? And troth if I only 
got two minutes' notice before they came upon 
me, I'd show them it was not so easy to take 
Teague O'Hanlon. I left my mark dn one chap 
anyway, and if it hadn't been for that black- 
guard sergeant that struck me from behind, I'd 
be a match for the whole of them together. Bad 
luck to him for that same, I hope he'll come to 
grief for it yet.' 

' The prisoner was very violent. Sir,' observed 
the sergeant. ' He struck one of my men in 
the face, and severely blackened his eye ; he 
tripped up another and threw him on his back in 
the kitchen ; and was struggling violently with 
a third in the doorway, and was just about 
slipping off his coat to leave it in his hands and 
escape, when I was compelled to strike him a 
severe blow on the back of the head with the 
butt end of my carbine, which knocked him 
down. Had I not done so he would surely 
have got away. I have never come across any 
man in this country so violent or so dijficult to 
arrest.' 
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The stranger could scarcely help smiling at 
the policeman's account of Teague's defence, 
and from what he had himself seen of him at 
the pattern he could well believe every word he 
said. 

Whilst this conversation was going on be- 
tween Donald and the policeman, Mrs. Aileen 
O'Hanlon had hastened forward, accompanied 
by Peggy 5 to the scene ; she came up rather 
breathless just as the sergeant had finished his 
complaint about her son. She did not stop to 
gain breath before she poured out a torrent of 
the most energetic language against the ministers 
of the law. 

' And why wouldn't he be hard to arrest, as 
ye call it, and why wouldn't he try to save 
himself from ye all, tyrants that ye are ? Sure 
isn't he his own father's son and his mother's 
son, and why would he yield to the likes of ye ? 
Oh that I had known' ye were comin', and if I 
wouldn't bate out the brains of every one of ye 
before ye would ever lay a hand on my own son 
Teague. Sure isn't he my own son, and, woman 
as I am, that never yet shed a drop of man's 
blood, I'd fight for him to the last gasp, aye to 
the last drop of my own blood that runs in my 
own veins, sooner than let one of the hkes of 
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ye take him. Oh, masther dear, it's not yet 
too late ! Sure there's enough of ye in it now, 
and down, I say, down with the pohce if ye be 
men ! ' And so saying, she was on the point of 
making a rush at the police in charge of Teague, 
when Peggy, who saw her intention, held her 
back. 

' Mother dear, don't,' said Peggy, sobbing as 
if her heart would break. 'Don't mother, 
don't ! the gentlemen couldn't interfere now. 
The police have their warrant sure enough ; the 
masther saw it and was satisfied. God's will 
be done, mother. Maybe all will go well yet, 
as he's innocent of the charge against him.' 

' But it's not God's will, I tell ye, that an 
innocent man should suffer,' screamed Aileen 
O'Hanlon. ' I know well enough the crew of 
informers that's about us. I know well enough 
they will swear away his young blood for money. 
I knew they were at this all along, and the 
masther will have need to mind himself or they 
will swear away his life too. Oh masther dear, 
and you, young man, if you have a drop of the 
right blood in you, help and save us now, and 
relase my own son Teague, and then — away 
wid' ye all across the great sea to America 
while there is time, for surely they'll hang ye 
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all with false evidence once they get a honld 
of ye. Sure it's only man to man with two of 
ye, and I am a match for the other two myself, 
and we'll bate their brains out if they don't let 
him go fair and 'asy.' 

' Whisht ! mother, whisht ! ' cried Peggy in 
alarm. ' Don't ye see the police is cocking their 
guns — ^is it murder ye want to have on the high 
road, and there'll surely be murder if ye don't 
whisht' 

' Silence Aileen,' exclaimed Donald authorita- 
tively, 'we know what a mother's feeling must 
be on such an occasion. But you must be patient* 
And you, pohcemen, do your duty and fear 
nothing. Not a hand shaU be laid on you in 
the glen. Teague,' he added, ' go quietly with 
these men. I need not say that, knowing — as 
no one knows better than I do— you are whoUy 
innocent of the charge, I will not desert you ; 
you may fiiUy depend on that.' 

' Oh masther dear,' exclaimed Teague, •don't 
think a hap'orth about me ; sure all they can 
do at the worst is to hang me, and no one 
would miss me barrin' your honour, and my 
old mother there, and maybe Peggy too would 
cry a tear now and then. But sure she'd 'asy 
find another as good as me. But masther dear, 
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whatever ye do don't be riskin' your own life 
for the likes of me. If I could have got off 
from these chaps, well and good ; but now that 
they has me, let me suffer, innocent or guilty, 
as becomes a man, and never fear I won't dis- 
grace my own foster-brother that was ever and 
always good and kind to me. And now mother, 
darlint, go home, and be quiet ; and you, Peggy, 
be a comfort to her while I am away, and may 
God bless ye both until better times comes 
round ! ' 

So saying the poor fellow wiped a tear from 
his check with his manacled hands, and turning 
to the policemen, told them he was ready to 
do their bidding, 

' Good bye, Teague,' said Donald. ' It won't 
be long till you hear from me and see me 
again.' 

* Farewell, Teague, for the present,' exclaimed 
the stranger, and going up to the pohceman he 
placed a five pound Bank of England note in 
his hand, and was about to speak to him when 
the pohceman suddenly handed it back to him 
and said— 

' Excuse me, Sir, I cannot accept a farthing. 
I am only doing my duty.' 

' I did not mean to offer you money,' repUed 
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the stranger. * I placed it in your hand for the 
prisoner's use, that you may give it to him when 
his hands are loosed. He may want some trifles 
before his trial, and at all events it will cheer 
his heart a httle to see that others feel for him. 
I believe him to be perfectly innocent.' 

' Your kind intentions shall be reported to my 
officer, Sir,' said the policeman, ' and the money 
shall be handed to him on my arrival in 
Kenmare. No doubt he will give it in due 
course to the prisoner.' 

'Long life to your honour anyhow,' said 
Teague at parting. ' I always had dependence 
on ye for good.' 

The policemen proceeded on their way, 
keeping Teague handcuflfed, however, and look- 
ing at their carbines to see that all were in 
proper order. They then took the short line 
up the hill road across the mountains to Ken- 
mare, and they and their prisoner were soon 
out of sight. 
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CHAPTEE XL 



THE DUEL. 



Breakfast was no sooner over, on the morning 
after the occurrence described in the last chapter, 
than young O'Dempsey appeared at Derreen. 
O'Dempsey was a scion of an ancient Irish family 
who once held large possessions in the county 
of Cork. He still retained a small independent 
patrimony, and a neat and comfortable house ; 
but the vast proportion of the extensive terri- 
tory over which his ancestors once held sway 
had now passed to the Bantry family. He was 
a tall and good-looking youth with dark hair 
and eyes, but having at the same time a sinister 
expression of countenance, which was by no 
means calculated to impress a stranger in his 
favour. He was, however, courageous, strong, 
and active, in the prime of early manhood, and 
was well known in the country as a man who 
was not to be insulted with impunity. 

* Glad to see you, O'Dempsey,' exclaimed 
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Donald, on seeing his young acquaintance* 
' Have you had breakfast ? We have scarcely 
done ours, so I hope you will come in and 
join us/ 

* Thanks, O'Sulevan,' replied the visitor, 'I 
have breakfasted long since. I hope the ladies 
are well.' 

'They were in the breakfast-room a few 
moments ago,' replied O'Sulevan, ' and a young 
friend of mine who is staying here, with them* 
Come in and allow me to introduce you.' 

'Excuse me, O'Sulevan,' said O'Dempsey 
gravely; 'a rumour has reached me which I 
can scarcely credit ; but it came from such good 
authority, that I resolved to come over myself 
and ascertain the facts. Is it true that Teague 
O'Hanlon has been arrested as a Phcenix man, 
and on a charge of treason felony ? ' 

'I grieve to say it is quite true,' rephed 
O'Sulevan. ' He was arrested, I may almost 
say, in my own presence, as I chanced to be on 
the road at the time, or at least a few minutes 
after the arrest was made.' 

'There was no attempt at a rescue?' en- 
quired O'Dempsey. 

'None whatever/ replied Donald. 'Old 
Aileen O'Hanlon proposed indeed that we should 
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attack the police and rescue him, and that she 
herself would be well able for any two of them ! 
But I need not say that we did not listen for a 
moment to such a wild suggestion.' 

* Was your stranger friend with you at the 
time of the arrest ? ' again demanded O'Dempsey. 

* He was/ replied Donald, * as also were my 
sisters. We were all on our return from an 
expedition to the old castle of Dunboy, when 
we chanced to Hght on the police in the act of 
carrying off Teague a prisoner. I examined 
the warrant myself, and it was all perfectly 
correct. An attempt at a rescue would have 
been utterly futile, as the police were all armed 
and equipped, and any struggle might have 
been attended with the most serious present as 
well as future consequences.' 

'May I ask,' said his visitor, 'have you 
watched the proceedings of your new friend 
closely of late ? Was he at the pattern the 
other day, and did he not get into a quarrel 
there ? ' 

' O'Dempsey,' said Donald calmly, ' I do not 
understand all these questions. I am not in 
the habit of being so closely examined without 
knowing the reason why. You surely do not 
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mean to insiDmate that my friend is otherwise 
than as he states, or than as I beheve ? ' 

' I . know nothing, O'Snlevan, of what he 
states, or what you believe. But I do know 
that I am not surprised at league's arrest, and, 
moreover, should not be much surprised at 
your own — seeing that you harbour persons in 
your house in times like these, whom no one 
knows, and an intimacy with whom may ruin 
our cause for ever.' 

O'Sulevan was about to make an angry reply, 
when the stranger walked out upon the steps, 
and confronted O'Dempsey as he stood with 
Donald on the gravel, before the door. 

' Gentlemen,' he said, with grave politeness, 
' I could not avoid hearing some of the conver- 
sation which has just passed between you. I 
was in the breakfast-room, and the window, as 
you see, was open. Don't you think that sub- 
jects such as those you have been speaking on 
should be discussed with greater privacy ? ' 

' We are accustomed to have none but friends 
around us here,' repHed O'Dempsey, in a tone 
scarcely removed from that of insult. ' If there 
be any other than friends to the cause of Ire- 
land here, O'Sulevan will have to answer for it 
to those who have trusted him.' 
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' O'Dempsey/ returned O'Sulev^n Jiaughtily, 
'if you have come here to ipsult me at my 
own house, you shall answer for it to me in 
person. I will ask whom I choose to. my 
house, and neither you nor any other man shall 
for a moment question my right/ 

* Just so,' said O'Dempsey with a sneer, ^ just 
so, and the consequence is, one of our best men 
has been arrested. Look to yourself, O'Sulevan^ 
that you do not soon follow in the same path.' 

'Gentlemen,' said the stranger calmly, 'it is 
impossible that I can misunderstand the allu- 
sions and insinuations which have been conveyed 
by Mr. O'Dempsey. In plain words — am I to un^ 
derstand that he accuses me of being the cause 
of Teague's arrest, and, in short, of being a 
secret informer or spy ? ' 

' Mister O'Dempsey humbly thanks you for the 
f' quickness of your comprehension," as Sir Lu- 
cius saya in the play,' returned O'Dempsey, laying 
a stress upon the word ' Mister,' and bowing low 
as he spoke. ' It is plain, at all events, you are 
not an Irish gentleman^ or you would know 
better how to address the descendant of an Irish 
prince.' 

'I see this must be my quarrel,' said the 
stranger, turning to O'Sulevan. ' I believe this 
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gentleman has come here for the sole purpose 
of insulting me, and that whatever may be his 
real reasons, they are not what he would imply. 
He cannot beUeve that I am either an informer 
or spy. Were he so to consider me, his lan- 
guage and bearing would be very different 
from what they are. I will not hide from my- 
self that his only object must be a personal 
quarrel with me. I have never fought a duel, 
nor do I wish to do so. In Ireland, however, 
I beheve it is considered as a want of courage 
to reftise to fight. I must confess myself a 
coward in one sense, that under the present 
circumstances I have not the courage to baulk 
O'Dempsey in his fancy. Name a time and place. 
Sir,' he continued, turning to O'Dempsey, ' and 
if I can procure a friend to accompany me, or, 
indeed, whether I can or not, I will be there.' 

O'Dempsey bowed profoundly, and then said : 
* There is a quiet spot on Sherky Island, on the 
other side of the bay, and the sooner we are 
there the better. We shall have light enough 
at seven o'clock this evening, and we are not 
likely to be interrupted. Until then, farewell.' 
And again bowing to O'Sulevan and the stran- 
ger, he strode down the approach towards the 
gate. 
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* I cannot allow this,' said O'Sulevan, after a 
moment's pause. ' He does not know who you 
are, though I admit he knows his insinuation 
that you are an informer is all nonsense. I do 
know who you are, and it would be unjusti- 
fiable in me to allow a hostile encounter to take 
place. The difficulty is how to prevent it, 
without his having his crow over you as if you 
were afraid to meet him.' 

* I will relieve you of all difficulty,' replied 
the stranger, ' as I am resolved to meet him. I 
told my people, when I came over to Ireland, 
that I wanted to see her in all her phases, both 
good and bad, for myself ; in short, that I woidd 
" go in for Ireland," as the term is, and take 
my risks for better or worse. I had hoped to 
be of use both in, and to Ireland, but it would 
never do to begin my efforts by showing the 
white feather. I think it is Charles O'MaUey 
who says, "Never quarrel with any man; but if 
your tailor calls you out, meet him." I am well 
aware that this advice is given and accepted by 
those who have no conscience about dueUing, 
or at least would not admit it if they had ; now 
I both have it, and admit it — and yet I am re- 

olved to meet him. I have my reasons. They 
may be good or bad, no doubt they are bad ; 
VOL. I. R 
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but were I to state them all, I should not be 
understood. You, O'Sulevan, must keep en- 
tirely dear of this matter ; I will not allow of 
your interference. So now tell me, who can I 
get to accompany me as my second ? ' 

*This is most serious,' QxclaimedO'Sulevan, 
'I cannot bear to think of your meeting 
O'Dempsey. He is a dead shot, and he will 
certainly kill you if he can. I saw that in his 
eye when he went away that leaves no doubt in 
my mind on that score. I will go after him and 
tell him he is a scoundrel to insult a gentleman 
in my house, that the quarrel must be mine, 
and that he shall at least meet me, before he 
goes out with you. I am as good a shot as he 
is, and I do i^ot often miss my aim.' 

' You shall do no such thing, Donald,' replied 
the stranger. 'I will go through with this 
matter myself. Of course I do not mean to 
hurt him. I would not for a moment have it 
supposed that the murder of any man ever 
entered into my mind. But I will meet this 
affair as I would meet any other danger which 
I may choose to encounter, when I have a dis- 
tinct object in view. I am resolved to shrink 
from no risk, no matter how or from what 
quarter it may come, whilst I am in Ireland, 
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Do not ask me to reason any more upon it — 
my conscience will get the better of me if I 
do. So name some friend as soon as possible, 
that I may make the necessary arrangements. 
If. I did not meet O'Dempsey openly, he would 
probably take some other steps to put me out 
of his way, for I plainly see he is determined 
to get rid of me if he can.' 

'There can be no diflSculty in procuring a 
suitable friend,' rephed Donald ; ' but I am dis- 
tracted at the thought of your meeting this 
murderous fellow. Let me meet him first, and 
then fire away afterwards if you like it.' 

' Hush, my friend, it cannot be. His quarrel 
is solely with me. Were I to allow you to go 
forward in this matter, he would proclaim me 
far and near as a coward. That I know I am 
not, but it would not suit my present purposes 
to be so proclaimed. I believe you Irishmen 
think it is necessary that a man should graduate 
in some danger or other, in order to prove him- 
self no coward. It is a foohsh notion, but in 
Rome we must do as the Eomans do, and it 
has happened unfortunately that this is my 
first opportunity of estabhshing my character 
amongst gentlemen. It is all very foolish, and 
worse than foolish — ^it is wicked ; but I have 

b2 
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not moral courage to resist ; so there is an end 
of it. We have no time to lose, as O'Dempsey 
will surely expect me at the place and hour 
appointed.' 

*What must be, must,' said O'Sulevan. 'I 
confess it goes against my grain, and I should 
like few things better than winging O'Dempsey 
myself, as I can't stand his bullying ways. And 
yet when things are going seriously in other 
matters, he is sly, and ready enough to put others 
forward when he ought to take the lead himself. 
However, I see you are resolved, and as a y^uI 
man must have his way, I will do* all I can to 
help you. I wiU order out the boat at once, 
and we will go across the bay to Macquarral. 
He understands these matters better than any- 
one, and I am sure will get you as well through 
it as the case admits or. But how shall we 
manage about the ladies? This is a point I 
had not thought of before.' 

' I will make the best excuse I can,' said the 
stranger, * and the sooner and more suddenly 
it is done, the better. Let the boat be prepared, 
and there will be no time for explanations.' 

Donald accordingly went to collect the men 
and give the necessary instructions to have the 
whale-boat ready within half an hour, whilst 
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the stranger proceeded to make his apologies 
to the ladies — 

* I have persuaded Donald to come on an 
expedition to the other side of the river to-day, 
and I fear we may not be back mitil late this 
evening ; so I hope you will excuse my absence 
at your usual dinner hour.' 

'Certainly/ replied Kathleen. *But pray 
may I ask why you and Donald are so selfish as 
to exclude us from the expedition you propose ? 
Surely we should not be in your way. We 
don't care how late we are home.' 

* Well,' replied the stranger, hesitating, ' I 
don't think it is an expedition exactly suited to 
ladies. We are going to take a long and 
rather fatiguing walk to the Eeeks, to see a 
friend of Donald's to whom he promised to in- 
troduce me, and the journey may be through 
moss and moor, and perhaps sometimes on 
mountain ponies ; I fear it would be quite too 
fatiguing for ladies, so I hope you will excuse 
us to-day.' 

' I see you are resolved not to have us,' re- 
plied Kathleen, laughing, ' so I will press it no 
fiirther. Can I provide you with limcheon as 
usual ? ' 

' No, thanks,' said the stranger. ' We intend 
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to lunch with Donald's friend in the Eeeks, so 
none will be necessary. I hope to return, but 
lest any accident should prevent me, allow me 
to bid you farewell, and to thank you for all 
your kindness, and the hospitable reception I 
have met with. I assure you I can never 
forget it.' 

leme had stood by, pale and motionless, 
whilst the stranger was speaking to her sister. 
At last, as he held out his hand to her, she 
said — 

' Was that young O'Dempsey I saw here this 
morning?' 

' Yes,' replied the stranger. ' I beUeve that 
was the young man's name. He came over 
about some business to Donald, but I only saw 
him for a few moments.' 

^And did anything particular pass between 
you and O'Dempsey during those few moments 
that you talk of? ' enquired leme. 

' I cannot deny that there did,' replied the 
stranger, * but nothing, I assure you, in which 
you or any of yours could possibly be con- 
cerned. There are unfortunately grave matters 
at present under consideration in this country, 
as doubtless you know, which are hardly suitable 
for kdies to enter into— but I hear Donald 
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calling me. Excuse me, lerne, Donald I know 
is in a hurry, and I must not keep him waitmg. 
I trust we shall meet again this evening/ 

leme looked at him steadily, but finding no 
clue to unravel the mystery, she simply said — 

' I will walk down with you to the beach if 
you will permit me. I suppose I shall be no 
intruder so far ? ' 

' None in the least,' repUed the stranger ; ' I 
shall be delighted to have the pleasure of your 
company.' 

leme proceeded to accompany him to the 
boat. She took with her neither hat nor cloak, 
but walked down beside him uncovered as she 
was. As soon as they were out of hearing, she 
said in a low but sUghtly tremulous voice : 

'Stranger, you have kept your secret, and 
I do not ask you to reveal it. But I have seen 
enough of the world to know that you are not 
one of those who move in the middle ranks of 
life. You belong to the highest ; nay, do not 
deny it ; I know it as certainly as if you had 
told me so yourself. And now you leave us 
suddenly, without any explanation whatever. 
This is not like you ; but I think I can supply 
the missing link. I happened to be in the flower 
garden when young O'Dempsey went away after 
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his short interview this morning. I know him 
well, though I do not, and never did, like him ; 
but I saw that in his countenance as he passed 
that boded evil to some one. He is bold, 
unscrupulous, and revengefiil ; and I was satis- 
fied he had left the house with some dark 
designs upon his mind. Was I not right so far ? ' 

' I cannot and will not deny it,' repUed the 
stranger. 

' It struck me at once,' continued leme, ' that 
he meditated evil either to you or Donald, and 
I resolved to be upon the watch to avert it if I 
could. You may not know' — continued she, 
hesitating, and showing some sUght confusion of 
manner—' that O'Dempsey has thought proper 
to announce himself as an, admirer of mine. I 
feel hurt and indignant at his presumption; 
but still he persists, and I am sure you will 
be generous enough not to misunderstand me ' 
— and again she hesitated- — ' if I warn you, that 
however foolish and absurd such a notion may 
be on his part, it is not impossible he may seek 
to fasten a quarrel upon you. May I ask has 
he done so ? ' 

The stranger was much embarrassed; at 
length, he said, 'You must excuse me, dear 
leme,' (it was the first time he had ever 
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called her ' dear,') ' if I decline to enter fiirther 
into this matter. You are too acute and quick 
not to perceive that something has passed 
between us ; it is better you should not enquire 
more; you could do no good by doing so. 
Men will sometimes act independent of the 
best advice from those they most respect and 
admire. I see Donald at the boat ; I had better 
not keep him waiting' — and he held out his 
hand to bid her farewell. 

lerne did not take it, but placing herself 
opposite to him on the path, she said : 

' You cannot deny it ; you need not attempt 
to conceal it from me — ^you are going to fight 
O'Dempsey ; and I, miserable I, am the cause. I 
know it, because I know O'Dempsey's madness.' 
. ' But,' rephed the stranger, ' as you have in 
some degree gained from me a confession that 
O'Dempsey has sought a quarrel with me, be 
assured that he named a totally different reason 
from what you suppose. He accused me of 
being an informer and a spy, and insinuated 
that it was through me Teague O'Hanlon had 
been arrested. Your name was not once 
mentioned.' 

' Good,' replied lerne, looking down. ' You 
have taught me what I should have taught 
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myself — not to suppose that one so unworthy as 
I am could possibly be the cause of quarrel 
between men.' 

' Nay, speak not so, I entreat you/ replied 
the stranger. 'I must confess to you that I 
knew as well as he did, that jealousy was the 
real cause of his fastening this quarrel on me, 
and not any real suspicion of my being a spy. 
I am most thankful to say your name was never 
spoken or hinted at. But what could I do? 
He left me no option, and he would have pro- 
claimed me a coward, and I know not what 
else, had I shrunk from meeting him. You 
now know the truth, dear leme. But you 
must let me go. I must keep my promise. I 
dare not refuse to meet him.' 
. She made no reply, but pale as ashes accom- 
panied him to the beach. 

* Shove oflF, men ! ' cried Donald, as the 
stranger leaped into the whale-boat ; ' and now 
give way, my men, we have not a moment 
to lose.' 

The stranger waved his hand to leme, who 
stood like a statue on the shore. She did not 
return the salute, but after standing motionless 
for a few moments, she dropped fainting on the 
$ands. 
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* Something has happened to lerne,' remarked 
O'Sulevan. ' I suspect she guessed what we 
were about. But I see Kathleen coming down 
to join her, so it will be all right soon. Pull, 
my men, lift her out of the water ; that's it, my 
hearties ! ' and steering straight down the har- 
bour and for the opposite side of the bay, he 
and the stranger sat beside each other in silence, 
nor did either of them utter a word until they 
had landed near Lackeen Point, at the bridge 
over the Blackwater river. 

At Blackwater they borrowed a pair of 
active ponies from a friend of O'Sulevan'sj 
and mounted on these they made their way 
rapidly to Lough Brin, then turning to the 
right they passed over the wild mountain road 
leading from thence towards the upper lakes 
ofKillamey. Leaving 'Lady Brandon's Cot- 
tage' to the right, they rode up the gap of 
Dunloe by the ' Madman's Seat,' to the Black 
lake, within some miles of which lay Mac- 
quarraVs Castle, which they sought. 

The so-called castle was an old square build- 
ing, erected probably in the twelfth or thir- 
teenth century, and now fitted up with tolerable 
comfort inside. They found the owner at home, 
and at once stated the cause of their visit. 
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The chieftain hstened attentively to the end of 
O'Sulevan's story, and then said : 

* Of course there is nothing for it but to fight 
him. I know O'Dempsey well. He is a first- 
rate shot, and in constant practice, as he is per- 
petually shooting at marks with his pistols. I 
verily believe he sleeps with them under his 
pillow at night. ' I trust, Sir,' he continued, 
turning to the stranger, ' that you are a tole- 
rably quick shot. Quickness is everything in 
such a case, for unless you can wing him before 
he has time to take aim, I fear you will have a 
bad chance.' 

' Pleasant news for a man who scarcely ever 
fired a shot out of a pistol in his life,' said the 
stranger quietly. 

'You don't really mean to say so?' ex- 
claimed the chieftain. ' Why, if he kills you it 
will be rank murder; and that he will kill 
you, unless you kill or wing him first, is pretty 
certain. But surely you know how to use the 
tools ? I know not how I can stand by you 
otherwise.' 

*If you will not stand by me I must only 
go and be shot by myself,' said the stranger. 
' I promised to meet him at Sherky Island at 
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seven o'clock this evening, with or without a 
friend, and I am resolved to keep my word.' 

* Upon my conscience then I am not the man 
to fail you,' replied the chieftain. * I suppose 
you have got barkers of your own ? ' 

'If you mean duelling pistols,' replied the 
stranger, ' I have nothing of the kind. I am 
entirely dependent on you for all the necessary 
equipage.' 

' Upon my life this is a very unpleasant 
affair,' observed the chieftain, 'and it has as 
much the appearance of waylaying and murder 
as anything I have seen this many a day past' 
Then turning to O'Sulevan, he said, 'May I 
speak to you apart a bit ? To tell you the truth» 
I don't understand it all.' 

O'Sulevan and the chieftain then retired into 
a deep recess of a window looking out upon a 
fine view of the Keeks towering in the distance 
above them, 

' What is all this, O'Sulevan ? and who is 
your friend ? one might as weU bring a sheep 
to be stuck by a butcher as bring up this poor 
fellow to face O'Dempsey. He will kill him as 
sure as fate.' 

'I did my utmost to prevent it,' replied 
O'Sulevan, ' but he would not be hindered by 
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me. I am bound not to disclose my friend's 
name, but you may depend on it he is a true- 
bom gentleman. If you can save him by any 
contrivance which will save his honour at the 
same time, do, for I am greatly distressed at 
the whole affair. The quarrel has been thrust 
upon him by O'Dempsey. I wanted to take it up 
myself, as I would have no objection to a brush 
with O'Dempsey^ he values himself so much on 
his shooting, and crows so loud about it ; but 
my friend would not hear of it. He says he 
must meet him let the consequences be what 
they may ;^ so I came off to you as the best 
man I could find to get him through it with 
credit.' 

' Well, my dear fellow, I will stand to him as 
best I can, but we have no time to lose. I 
will get out my pony carriage, which will take 
us all down to Black water. Your ponies can 
remain here for the night as they are tired, and 
we can take up the boat at Blackwater and 
be off to Sherky Island before seven. So now 
come along.' 

So saying, he hurried off to get the ponies 
ready, and to see that the ' barkers,' as he called 
them, were in good and serviceable order. 

No sooner were the party seated in the car- 
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xiage than* the chieftain began to give advice to 
the stranger how to act. 

^Now mind, my young friend, your only 
chance is to fire quick, and wing him if you 
can; even should you miss him, a quick fire 
may be usefiil to disturb his aim. The best 
place to hit him will be in the right shoulder or 
arm. This will prevent him from using it accu- 
rately, and will be your best chance ; but hit 
him anywhere you can, for if you don't he will 
surely make a bull's eye of you.' 

* But I really have no quarrel with O'Demp- 
sey,' replied the stranger. 'You would not 
recommend me actually to shoot him, would 
you, even if I could ? ' 

' Wouldn't I ? ' rephed the chieftain. ' Non- 
sense man — kill him, my dear fellow I Kill him 
if you can I You will be doing a public good, 
in the first place, in getting rid of him, and in 
the next, it is the only chance you have of your 
own life.' 

' A pleasant prospect no doubt ! ' replied the 
stranger. ' Pleasant to play a game in which 
success is ruin to the winner. I need not say 
what to the loser ! ' 

' Egad, that's not a pleasant view of it,' said 
Macquarral, ' but, I suppose, it can't be helped. 
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In due course the ponies brought the Uttle 
party safely to Blackwater Bridge, where they 
found the whale-boat in waiting. They imme- 
diately embarked, and makmg straight down 
the bay for Sherky Island, they landed on the 
beach at half-past six o'clock. 

' I am glad we are in good time at aU events,' 
said the chieftain. ' I hate a hurry in matters 
of this kind. Tell your men, O'Sulevan, to 
keep the boat ready to start at a moment's 
notice. If anything happens we must run for 
it, and no better hiding place than in your wild 
quarters about Hungry HiU and the valley 
of Glenmore or Coomeengira, until the affair 
blows over.' 

' They shall be ready,' replied O'Sulevan. 

They had not waited long when a boat was 
seen rapidly approaching from the county of 
Cork side of the bay, and in it two men besides 
the rowers. 

' Here they are,' said the chieftain. 

O'Sulevan now retired a short distance to 
watch the event, whilst the two parties ap- 
proached each other, bowing formally and 
distantly. To his surprise, O'Sulevan fancied 
he saw, hidden in a little creek on the shore, 
his sister's skiff. But the evening was beginning 
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to close in, and his interest in. the approaching 
combat was so intense that he did not stay to 
make fiirther observation. 

* Your servant, gentlemen,' said the chieftain, 
bowing again. ' I presume we all know what 
we have met for, and the sooner this little busi- 
ness is over, the better for all parties concerned. 
Ha, MacFinnan ! is that you ? I am glad to 
have a gentleman to deal with that knows how 
to manage a httle affair like this.' 

' Upon my word, Macquarral, I think you and 
I might be better employed than being at this 
work again. However, we are in for it this 
time, so we must make the best of it. How 
many paces shall they fight at ? ' 

' My man is ready to fight across a, handker- 
chief,' repUed Macquarral, ' or in a salt-house 
wher^ the four walls are close together, or any- 
where you please, in fact. By all accounts one or 
other of them must die, and if so, the nearer they 
are placed and the sooner it is over, the better.' 

MacFinnan retired for a moment to consult his 
principal, and returned immediately, saj^ng that 
' he could not allow such a deadly combat as 
that. Let it be conducted,' he said, ' like gentle- 
men, and at twelve paces.' 

' I'll not consent to that distance,' replied the 
VOL. I. S 
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chieftain. ' I'll not put my man up at all at 
twelve paces. If you won't fight across a hand- 
kerchief, let it be at eight paces. If your man's 
afraid of that, let him go home.' 

' My man can see as well at eight paces as at 
twelve,' replied MacMnnan. ' Let us proceed 
to business.' 

' He is evidently nervous at the closeness of 
the shot,' whispered the chieftain to his young 
friend, as he handed him his pistol. * We have 
agreed that both should hold their pistols down 
till I give the word " Fire ! " then up with it like 
lightning and slap at his face — ^it's your only 
chance. It will frighten him even if you can't 
hit him, and will disturb his aim.' 

The seconds now carefully placed their men 
so that neither should have any advantage over 
the other from the nature of the ground, the 
setting sun, or other cause whatever ; and then 
the chieftain said aloud — 

' Are you both ready, gentlemen ? ' 

Each of them answered with a nod. He 
waited nearly half a minute, all parties being 
perfectly silent and motionless, and then sud- 
denly said aloud ' Fire ! ' 

Both the young men fired. But so quickly 
and accurately together that it sounded like one 
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shot. There was a momentary pause. Each 
looked at the other, but neither gave any sign 
of being hurt. 

' Bedad, they both missed ! ' exclaimed Mac 
Finnan, ' and I am right glad of it, so I am. 
It would be a murdering pity such a fine pair 
of young chaps should hurt each other, so it 
would.' 

* I trust, gentlemen, you are both satisfied,' 
said the chieftain, drawing near. ' You have 
both stood your shots manfully, and like gentle- 
men. I can see no reason why this quarrel 
should proceed further. May I hope you will 
now shake hands and let us all part in peace ? 
The honour, as well as the courage, of each of 
you is unquestioned.' 

* I will never shake hands with a spy and 
informer,' said O'Dempsey doggedly. * If he is 
not a coward let us have another shot.' 

' Words like these cannot be atoned for but 
by blood,' returned the chieftain gravely. ' But 
as blood must be shed, the sooner it is drawn 
the better. My paan shall not fight at a greater 
distance than six paces.' 

' That will be rank murder ! ' exclaimed 
MacFinnan. * Nothing short of rank murder.' 

' It is murder, no doubt,' replied the chieftain, 

8 2 
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* but one will have as good a chance as the 
other. My man was willing to have done 
altogether, and shake hands ; but as he must 
fight, I will not put him up at a greater 
distance than what I have named.' 

' Let it be so,' said O'Dempsey angrily. ' Mea- 
sure the ground and give us the pistols.' 

These preliminaries were soon accomplished, 
and again the young men stood opposite to 
each other, each with his pistol in his hand. 

* It is your turn now, MacFinnan,' said the 
chieftain. ' Give the word, and when you say 
" Fire 1 " let them blaze at one another as they 
like.' 

* Fire ! ' said MacFinnan, but so quickly that 
both combatants were taken by surprise. 
O'Dempsey hastily raised his pistol and fired, but 
in his nervousness he pressed the trigger sooner 
than he intended, and the pistol went oflf before 
it was raised to a level. His adversary was 
seen to turn almost round on one leg, then to 
stagger a little, but in a moment he resumed 
his place, and stood steadily, pistol in hand, 
opposite to O'Dempsey. He had not yet fired. 

' Are you hurt ? ' exclaimed the chieftain. ' I 
fear you are. I see the blood pouring down 
your boot.' 
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* Only a trifle/ replied the stranger, * a mere 
flesh wound. Have I still a right to my shot ? 
I have not yet fired.' 

' Certainly,' replied the chieftain. ' You have 
stood your adversary's shot ; it is your turn 
now. It was agreed that each of you should 
fire as he chose.' 

O'Dempsey became deadly pale, but he neither 
moved nor spoke. He stood looking fixedly 
at his foe, evidently expecting that his last 
moment was come. The stranger slowly raised 
his pistol, took deliberate aim at the breast of 
his opponent, and then, saying quietly, * O'Demp- 
sey, I never injured you,' he raised his pistol, 
and fired the contents in the air. 

' By the powers, it's all over now any way ! ' 
exclaimed the really kind-hearted MacFinnan, 
with true joy in his countenance. 'Bedad, 
O'Dempsey, you had a narrow escape. The least 
you may do now is to go up and thank the 
gentleman, for in troth he might have made a 
ghost of you, had he liked it.' 

* Sir,' said O'Dempsey, walking slowly up to 
the stranger, and making him a formal bow, * I 
have to thank you for my life. I wish you. 
Sir, a very good evening ; ' and again bowing, 
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he turned on his heel and walked down to his 
boat. 

' Well, he couldn't have said much less, any- 
way,' said the chieftain ; * but, my dear fellow, 
are you much hurt ? I reckoned so surely that 
one of you must be killed outright that I never 
thought of bringing a doctor ! You may thank 
the six paces that you're alive, any way, for 
only he was so hurried, as sure as fate he would 
have put the ball through your head instead of 
your leg. Strip it up, man, and let us see what 
damage he has done you.' 

The stranger sat down, and on examination 
it was found that the ball had passed through 
the calf of his leg and that he was losing blood 
rapidly. 

* Well, the doctor won't have much trouble 
extracting that ball, at aU events ! ' exclaimed 
the chieftain, * for it has left its mark on both 
sides as clean as a whistle. But, murder alive ! 
you're bleeding Uke a pig : what will I do at 
all to stop the blood ? ' 

' If it is not stopped soon,' said the young 
man quietly, ' there won't be much need of a 
doctor. I can't stand such a flow of blood as 
that Already I feel getting faint.' 

' Take a pull at my brandy flask, any way,' 
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said the chieftain, ' and lie down, while I tie my 
handkerchief tight round it, and run for the boat; 
we must get you to the mainland as soon as pos- 
sible, and then send for the doctor/ 

* The doctor is here,' said a middle-aged stout- 
looking gentleman, with a bland and kind 
countenance, who came up at that moment with 
O'Sulevan, a little breathed after a quick walk 
from the other side of the island. ' I have 
brought lint and bandages, and all that can be 
required. Let me see the wound ; ' and, assisted 
by O'Sulevan and the chieftain, he soon stopped 
the flow of blood and careftilly bound up the 
limb. 

^ And now carry him gently down to the 
boat,' said the doctor. 'And there's another 
circumstance in it, the little skiff is here too, 
and he can lie more at ease in her. Put him in 
her, and I'll warrant he will be gently rowed 
over.' 

To the astonishment of all present, leme in 
her skiff rapidly turned the point of the island 
as he spoke, and ran her httle boat into a creek 
close to where the party were. 

'Everything is prepared,' said the doctor; 
' cushions and soft rugs and all. Lay him down 
gently in it, and then away with him across the 
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bay to Derreen. We will follow in the whale^ 
boat. And mind,' he added, addressing leme, 
who sat ready leaning on her oars, ' he must 
not be talkin' — now mind that ! ' 

leme nodded assent. The young man was 
laid down gently in the skiff, on cushions care- 
fully prepared, and the little skiff flew across 
the bay under the practised hands of its mis- 
tress. 

The young man lay perfectly still till he was 
more than half way across. He then said in a 
low voice, 

'leme, it was your care that brought the 
doctor, and aU these comforts in your little 
akiff. If my life is spared, you, and you only, 
have saved it. I was bleeding to death when 
the doctor came up and stopped it.' 

' Hush I ' replied leme, resting for a moment 
on her oats and raising her finger. ' You know 
you are forbidden to speak. The doctor says 
that all depends on your being kept quiet; 
otherwise fever may set in,' and again she raised 
her finger to caution him. 

' Dear lerne ! ' he said, * I owe you more than 
I can ever repay ;' and again he sank back on 
his pillow. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

THE INVALID. 

Thb period was now rapidly approaching when 
Teague's trial was to come on. Numerous 
arrests had been made, and a special commission 
had been issued to try all cases connected with 
the Phoenix conspiracy. Informers had not 
been wanting, and the Government were well 
prepared with their cases. But Teague had 
friends in the mountains of Cork and Kerry of 
whom the Government little knew. They had, 
indeed, some vague notion that James Stephens 
had been seen in the wilds of Hungry Hill, but 
they had been wholly unable to obtain any 
accurate information concerning the movements 
or whereabouts of that remarkable man. 

The undying hate entertained by James 
Stephens to British rule in Ireland was well 
known to the authorities ; and that he was then 
in Ireland, and working hard to foment a rebel- 
lion, they were equally well aware. He had 
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been wounded in the leg during Smith O'Brien's 
mad and futile rebeUion, and had been assisted 
by some of his co-belligerents from the field. 
It was reported that he had died of his wound ; 
at all events he was buried^ and a well-informed 
authority states that the police were assured by 
a person who was ihere^ that he had ' a very fine 
funeral ! ' ^ Shortly after this burial he escaped 
to France in the disguise of a lady's maid, 
where he and other Irishmen who felt with him 
joined a political dub, with a view of perfect- 
ing themselves in the mysteries of secret organ- 
isations in Paris. After some time Stephens 
returned to his native land, deeming matters 
were again ripening for a revolt ; and if we 
may beUeve the same authority — ^and there is 
no reason to doubt it — ^he was known to have 
taught French for some time at a ladies' school 
in Killamey. He had acquired a good know- 
ledge of that language during his residence in 
Paris, and being able to assume almost any dis- 
guise, he readily imposed himself upon those 
simple ladies. Not long after this we find him 
earning his bread as a tutor in a respectable 
femily near Dubhn. Again, however, his old 
propensities prevailed, and he wandered towards 

* Curtis's History of the Royal Irish Constabulary. 
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the south-west of Ireland, was seen and recog- 
nised in Kenmare by more than one of his 
former associates, and took up his quarters for 
a time in the wild regions of Hungry Hill, 
which forms the boundary of the mountains 
between Cork and Kerry. 

It was perfectly well known in the country 
that James Stephens was there ; but he managed 
his concealment so adroitly, that no one was 
able to trace him to his hiding place, and the 
police, misled by frequent false reports, at length 
almost gave up the pursuit. Stephens, it is 
needless to say, had heard of Teague's arrest ; 
and immediately made enquiry into the circum- 
stances. He soon found that he had been 
taken up on a false charge, that the informer 
on whose testimony he had been arrested was 
either misled himself, or had wilfully sworn 
falsely against him ; and he resolved, if he could, 
to rescue him. Stephens, though a rank rebel as 
ever the soil of Ireland produced, and an intense 
hater of all English rule, was by no means, in 
other respects, a bad or cruel man. He was 
also extremely anxious to gain favour in that 
quarter, where there were many men of local 
influence, such as O'Sulevan, O'Dempsey, and 
others, who, though possessing strong anti- 
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English feelings, had never openly declared 
themselves. His own position at this time was 
very critical. A high price had been set upon 
his captm'e ; but his wonderful powers of per- 
sonation and disguise had hitherto baffled all 
attempts to seize him. At one time he was re- 
ported to be in the county of Cork, near the 
waterfalls, high up upon the mountains and 
east of Hungry Hill. At another, he was traced 
to the hamlet of Adrigole, and was known to 
be living in disguise close to the police-barrack 
and coast-guard station, and not far from Adri- 
gole parsonage. Again he shifted his quarters^ 
and crossing the Clashduff river, which rises on 
the Caha mountains, he passed eastward towards 
Glengariffe, and taking the dress of a cowherd 
near the hilly region of Barley Lough, he wan- 
dered amongst the woods of Glengariffe, and 
insinuating himself amongst the peasants of 
that locahty, he sowed those seeds of disaffec- 
tion which he hoped would yet ripen and bear 
fruit should foreign ships ever anchor in Bantry 
Bay. 

But his favourite place of concealment was at 
the Kerry side of the Caha mountains, in the 
deep valley of Glenmore, and in the fairy region 
of Coomeengira. Few of the peasants knew 
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that it was indeed James Stephens who was 
amongst them. Had they done so, they might 
have been more cautious in listening to him. 
But his disguises were so numerous, that scarcely 
any of them were aware that the several 
preachers of sedition which appeared amongst 
them, each with a fresh story and fresh reasons 
why they should rise and resist the English 
yoke, were in reality one and the same man. 

Deep in the midst of the valley of Glenmore 
lies the dark lake of that name. And less than 
half way across the lake rises a small rocky 
island, locally called Illaunatee; On this island 
may still be seen the walls of a former cottage, 
which had been built by a gentleman of cele- 
brity at the other side of the bay as a fishing 
and shooting lodge. This cabin, for it was 
little more, consisting only of two small rooms, 
was afterwards occupied by a well-known naval 
captain, who, having got into difficulties in con- 
sequence of becoming security to a friend for 
debt which he was either unable or unwilling 
to pay, had taken up his quarters there, and 
having armed himself against the officers of the 
law, and arranged scouts who should give him 
warning if any strangers were seen to approach, 
he had defied his enemies and baffled them for 
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many months. It was upon this island, and 
amongst the ruins of the Uttle cottage that 
Stephens took shelter during his residence ia 
that locality. And no sooner had he heard of 
league's arrest than with characteristic subtlety 
he commenced to plan his release. 

Whilst Stephens was engaged in this interest- 
ing occupation, the Saxon stranger was lying, 
an invahd, in the hospitable mansion of Derreen. 
His wound had been severe, and though not 
absolutely dangerous, yet it was sufficient to 
render perfect quiet indispensable. The sym- 
ptoms of fever and inflammation, which had 
shown themselves at the commencement, were 
gradually subdued by the judicious treatment of 
the doctor, so that in a short time the patient 
could be removed with safety from his bed to 
the sofa during the daytime. No eflforts were 
spared by the inhabitants of Derreen to render 
his confinement as Httle irksome as possible. 
His mornings were usually occupied in reading, 
and in talking over various matters of interest 
with Donald, chiefly relating to Ireland. At 
luncheon hour the ladies appeared, and from 
that until the evening was passed in their 
society. The boat was specially recommended 
as the best, and, in fact, the only means by 
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which he could take air and exercise. Nothing 
could be more delightful than his afternoon 
excursions in the whale-boat — the only draw- 
back being the absence of the faithful Teague. 
Donald sometimes accompanied them, but more 
frequently he was absent on business, so that 
the care of entertaining their guest fell chiefly 
on Kathleen and lerne. Notwithstanding his 
wound, the young Saxon stranger was forced 
to confess that he had never before passed so 
delightful a period. 

Kathleen was his chief instructress. She 
read to him frequently, and dehghted him with 
her knowledge of Irish lore. She compelled 
him to take an amount of interest in Irish his- 
tory, Irish feelings, and the romance and poetry 
of Irish life, which he had never dreamed 
of before. Gradually, and by degrees, she 
opened his mind on Irish instincts, and at 
length made him in some degree imderstand 
how it was that agrarian murders were not 
looked on in Ireland with that horror which 
they excited amongst Enghshmen, whilst all 
other murders — those fearful and barbarous 
crimes of social life, which so frequently occur 
in England — ^were not only of rare occurrence 
in Ireland, but when they did occur, were felt 
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by the people as a national disgrace, and looked 
upon with the utmost horror and detestation. 

His intercourse with leme was of a some« 
what diflferent character. Sometimes she would 
take him out in her skiff alone, the stranger 
being carefully laid on cushions in the little 
bark, so that his wound should not pain him, 
and thus they would wander from creek- to 
creek, and from island to island, concerning 
each of which lerne had generally some strange 
legend which she had learned from the simple 
cottagers around. These she would recount 
with all the animation and vivacity of her 
nature. Her little tales of sorrow or of wrong 
would bring tears or flashes of fire from her 
eyes as she related them. And then she would 
take her guitar, and sing her wild Irish songs 
and melodies, allowing the Uttle skiff to float 
out to sea with the tide, and back again as the 
tide flowed in, whilst she and the invalid re- 
clined lazily on ciishious at opposite ends of the 
little boat for many hours together. These 
were dangerous times for the wounded Saxon 
stranger. 

One evening, hearing a child crying, she 
landed at Eskadower Point, and there found a 
little fellow, not six years old,, sitting weeping 
on a projecting rock. His father, he said, was 
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a poor cottier without any land, living only by 
fishing, and he had not come home that night 
as usual when the sun went down, and mother 
had sent him there to watch for father ; but he 
saw no sign of him, and he was crying bitterly. 
When asked if his mother was in distress, he 
said he did not know, but he thought she was, 
as her last words, as he left the cabin, were, 
* God help the poor.' After a little the father's 
boat was seen approaching, when the little child 
ceased crying. The fisherman being asked 
whether he had good success, answered, ' The 
best of luck, thank God.' And so it was. His 
boat, in which his eldest boy had accompanied 
him to sea, was almost filled with mackerel. 
' It is a great God-send,' said the man, * as we 
had nothing in the house, only God sent us 
these.' 

leme told him to bring some to Derreen, and 
he should be well paid for his trouble. The 
man went home for help to take his cargo 
ashore. 

*Are there many very poor about here?' 
asked the stranger. 

' We are not so badly off as in other places,' 
rephed leme ; ' but still we have much poverty 
around, and as the poor woman said when her 

VOL. I. T 
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little boy was coming out, " God help the poor." 
Shall I sing you a little plaintive song, the 
burden of which shall be those words ? ' 

* By all means/ said the stranger. * Few of 
us feel as we ought about the poor.' 

leme then sang the following ditty, imac- 
companied by any instrument. 

^ The summer days are past and gone, 
And dreary winter cometh on, 

Stealthy and sure : 

God help the poor, infirm and old, 

So ill prepared to meet the cold — 

God help the poor I 

' The sky is dull and overcast, 
And hoarsely moans the sullen blast 

0*er hill and moor : 
The drifting sleet and drizzling rain 
Beat drearily on the window pane — 

God help the poor ! 

' God help the weary, shrinking feet, 
That trudge along the miry street. 

From door to door : 
The hesitating forms that stand. 
And knock with nervous, timid hand — 

God help the poor I 

' God help the poor, compelled to hear 
The rude repulse, the heartless sneer : 

They must endure 
The taunting speech and scornful eye, 
That seem to mock their misery-— 
Gk)d help the poor ! 
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* Grod help each wretched, shivering form, 
That nightly from the pelting storm. 

In nook obscixre, 
Is fain to lay the aching head, 
The cold damp earth his only bed — 

God help the poor ! 

' God pity them ; for here below 
Hard is their portion — ^want and woe, 

And sorrows m9re 
Than tongue could tell, or pen could write, 
Torment them still by day and night. 
And dog their steps with cruel spite — 
God help the poor I ' ^ 
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' It is a mournful ditty/ said leme, * but we 
should see all these things as they really are, 
and then only shall we do what we can to re- 
lieve them/ 

' Money could do much/ repUed the stranger, 
* sympathy, I beheve, would do more ; but it is 
hard to know how to apply either/ 

* Grant me your sympathy then,' said leme, 
' whilst I sing you another lay, taught me by 
my dear mother when I was a Uttle, litde child/ 
And taking up her guitar, she sang the follow- 
ing verses to the air of ' The meeting of the 
waters.* 

* See Pteiace 
t2 
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' There are words which we cherish till life's latest day, 
Though the lips that once breathed them are &ded away, 
And of all these fond phrases, the sweetest to me 
Is the Gaelic '* Mavoumeen acushla machree/' 

'^ MavoumeoQ, maTOumeeDi acushla machree.*** 

* Words simple and fond, how ye cling round the heart, 
Like a halo of Love which can never depart 1 

Like a dream of my childhood, still ye linger with me, 
" Mavourneen, mavoumeen, acushla machree," 

" Mavoumeen, mavoumeen, acushla machree/' 

^ Soil and sad as the music that steals from a&r, 
When the summ^ winds sigh 'neaih the pale evening 

star. 
These dear words flow back over life's troubled sea, 
" Mavoumeen, mavoumeen, acushla machree," 

« Mavoumeen, mavoumeen, acushla machree." 

' I recall llie bl^st days that have long pass'd away, 
When a mother's soft hand on my youthful head lay; 
And a mother^s sweet voice, as I sat on her knee. 
Would murmut, ^' Mavoumeen, acushla machree," 
" Mavoumeen, mavoumeen, acushla machree." ' ' 

There was silence for a few minutes when 
she ceased to sing. 

* Why is it, leme,' asked the stranger, * that 
you always appear to be so sad ? ' 

*I do not believe that I am sad,* replied 
lerne, 'or at least I do not mean to be six 

* 'Acushla machree' is the Irish for * Darling of my 
heart.' 

* See Preface. 
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Certainly it is not my natural tendency. But I 
admit that almost all my songs are sad. The 
ballad poetry of Ireland is tinged with a deep 
melancholy. You Saxons may not understand 
this. iBut we understand it. How could it 
be otherwise in a conquered country, their 
conquerors still ruling over them ? ' 

*'Ah, there again,' observed the stranger, 
smiling, ' you fall back upon the old complaint, 
as if Ireland, were not now under equal laws, 
and had not equal advantages with England. 
Surely you, leme, might at least forget old in- 
juries, even supposing them to have existed, 
and be content to accept things as they are, and 
to amalgamate with the Saxon or Norman race 
who have so long held their own in Ireland.' 

' Personally, I am most willing to forget and 
forgive all,' replied leme. *I have never in 
my life felt one bitter feehng towards our con- 
querors. But still, as a people, we cannot but 
feel we are a conquered race. My fathers were 
once princes of Beara, and lived in state and 
magnificence in the ancient castle of Dunboy, 
which we visited a few days ago. We are now 
reduced to a few petty townlands, whilst the 
Saxon or Norman invader holds and enjoys our 
territory. It is the same over almost all Ire- 
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land ; and not only has our land been taken 
from us, but our church, and we are compelled 
to pay a hostile clergy in whose ministrations 
we do not join.' 

' But is it not the landlord that pays it,' said 
the stranger, 'and the landlords are mainly 
Protestant ? Surely the Cathohc tenants have 
little to complain of in that/ 

* I am but a poor controversiaHst in such 
matters,' replied lerne, ' but Donald says it is 
not the landlord but the land that pays it. True 
that land is now owned by Protestant landlords. 
But that is the very thing we complain of. Our 
land and our church have been taken from us, 
and we would wish to get both back again* 
Nay, we think we have a right to both, and that 
their recovery wiU be only a matter of time.' 

* A long time, I fear, dear lerne. But in 
truth I wish I had studied and could under- 
stand these questions better than I do. Even 
in your hands I feel an ignorant child on such 
subjects.' 

* We must get Kathleen to tell us all about 
it,' said lerne. ' She has the whole matter at 
her fingers' ends, and Uving as you have done 
so much with us of late, you ought to know 
why it is that we feel as we do on these 
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subjects. Neither can these things be much 
longer ignored by England. Disaffection is 
rapidly spreading. I hear a new society has 
lately sprung up amongst the Irish in America, 
and that they are doing all that they can to 
spread it amongst the people here — " Fenians^' 
I believe, they call themselves ; but, whatever 
they are, whether Phoenixmen, Fenians, rebels, 
Eibbonmen, Whiteboys, or Molly Maguires, it is 
all one and the same disease breaking out under 
different forms ; all one and the same proof 
that the church question and the land ques- 
tion must both of them be radically reopened 
and settled on some firmer basis than at 
present, or there will be no peace in Ireland. 
And now,' continued lerne, 'it is past nine 
o'clock, and here we are still lingering in the 
skiff upon the water. It is time to come into 
tea — my sister will think we are lost.' 

* I could wiUingly • remain here all night,' 
replied the stranger, 'with you for my pilot 
and instructress.' 

On coming into tea they found Donald, who 
had been absent all the day. He appeared to 
be much excited, and very uneasy as to the result 
of Teague's trial. Several informers had offered 
themselves, he said, to the Government, who 
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were prepared to swear almost anything ; jand as 
Teague was undoubtedly present at the meeting 
on the Priests' Leap Mountain, there appeared to 
be a primd facie case against him, and it would 
be extremely difficult, if not impossible, to prove 
that he had taken no part in it whatever. 

' But surely,' observed the stranger, ' they 
cannot prove what did not occur; and if, as 
you say, Teague merely accompanied you as 
a looker-on, and if it was you who persuaded 
the people to return home quietly and leave off 
drilhng and such proceedings, it will be impos- 
sible that they can find him guilty.' 

'So it would appear at first sight,' replied 
O'Sulevan. 'But I have been consulting a 
lawyer about it, and he considers it by no 
means a clear or safe aSair. If the informers 
swear that Teague did take a part in it, and 
if it be admitted he was there, who will prove 
that he did not take a part on that occasion ? 
Whoever attempts to prove this must acknow- 
ledge that he was present himself, and indepen- 
dent of the danger of such an acknowkdgriient, 
his evidence would not weigh much with the 
judge or jury, as it would at least show his 
tendencies and sympathies, and the lawyers 
would press the point that it was nothing more 
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than one rogue swearing that his companion 
was honest.' 

* I see the difficulty,' observed the stranger. 
' Do you see any way out of it ? ' 

*I do not,' replied O'Sulevan. 'There has 
been some wild talk of a rescue, and the people 
are much excited about it. But that cannot be 
thought of; it could end in nothing but vio- 
lence and bloodshed, and probably be ineffectual 
after all.' 

After tea the conversation again, turned upon 
the position of Ireland with respect to England, 
and the history and treatment of the former by 
the latter. 

*Enghshmen do not seem to know,' said 
O'Sulevan, 'or if they do know, they seem 
determined to forget, the unvarying injury and 
injustice which for centuries past their country 
has inflicted on the Irish people. Lord Clare 
stated in his celebrated speech on the Union, that 
Ireland had been confiscated three times over. 
I believe he would have stated it more cor- 
rectly had he said five or six times over. There 
is nothing hke this in the history of the world. 
You have had your civil wars in England ; you 
have put down one king and set up another ; 
you have had your bitter wars of succession. 
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The white rose and the red rose have been the 
cause of as much strife and bloodshed as many 
of the wars of Ireland. But there has been 
one distinguishing feature in all the civil wars 
of England which has marked them as different 
from those of Ireland — they were followed up by 
no wholesale confiscations; no universal seizing 
of the lands of the conquered, and conferring 
them upon the conquerors. Not so in Ireland. 
Independent of the numerous minor confisca- 
tions of septs and individuals there have been 
five great national confiscations in Ireland. 
The first was that of the old Strongbowian 
race. Strongbow seized upon the province 
of Leinster for himself and his immediate fol- 
lowers, in pretended right of his wife Eva, 
daughter of Murrough, King of Leinster. 
But he was not content with this ; he seized 
numerous other possessions, and insisted on 
counting all the Irish as rebels who chose 
to oppose his pretensions. Henry IL per- 
ceived he was growing too powerfiil in Ireland, 
and came over to check his greed for land. 
But he did so, not by restoring to the Irish 
what had been unjustly taken from them, but 
by granting the lands of Ireland to other favour- 
ites of his own, and thus creating others as 
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powerful as Strongbow himself. Under Henry 
n. rose up those several baronial landlords — 
the Butlers, the De Burghos, the Fitzmaurices, 
the Le Poers, the De Vescies, the Barrys, the 
Eoches, the De Courceys, and, above all, the 
Geraldines or Pitzgeralds, who by degrees 
took possession of a great portion of Ireland ; 
and from their free, open, and generous way 
of living, became " more Irish than the Irish 
themselves." ' 

*You cannot deny,' observed the stranger, 
Hhat these old Strongbowians were a noble 
race of men.' 

' I do not deny it,' replied Donald. ' They 
were a gallant, free, and noble race of robber 
gentlemen ; and as such they were in general 
beloved by the Irish, who, in times like those 
which prevailed seven hundred years ago, were 
willing to succumb to their gallantry, and to 
follow their lead in the numerous rebellions 
they afterwards waged against the power of 
England. These wild chieftains held their own, 
and extended their possessions for nearly four 
hundred years. Such was the first confiscation. 
Bank robbery no doubt it was, without even 
a pretence of justice for their claims ; but there 
was one redeeming point — both parties, the con- 
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querors and the conquered^ prof eased the same 
rdigion. That great source of anger and dis- 
content — ^the element of religious discord — ^was 
unknown. The land, and the land only, was 
the subject of dispute between them/ 

* I should think that was quite enough/ ob- 
served the stranger. 'There is nothing men 
have fought for more strenuously since the 
world began, from the earliest ages up to the 
present day, than for the possession of land.' 

* Quite true,' replied O'Sulevan. * But when 
you add to this source of dispute the elements 
of religious discord, when the conquerors are 
all of one religion and the conquered of another, 
and when this difference in rehgion is made 
the excuse and justification for exterminating 
the weaker party from off* the face of the earth, 
and uprooting them from the soil where they 
had lived for hundreds of years before, — ^you 
may then imagine the bitter hatred and resent- 
ment which fills the breasts of the conquered 
race. And such was the history of the Irish 
wars of Elizabeth. She pr6voked the people 
till they rose in rebellion ; and when they 
rebelled, she confiscated their lands and exter- 
minated them with a barbarity that has never 
been exceeded or equalled in the world. Not 
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only did she slay and kiU without mercy all she 
could lay hands on — men, women, and chil- 
dren — ^but where she could not kill with the 
sword, she laid waste the country, burning and 
destroying all the food in the district, so that 
the remnant of the wretched inhabitants died 
in thousands and hundreds of thousands, of 
misery, hardship, and starvation ; ^ whilst their 
lands were portioned out to English under- 



' ' For it seems certain that the patience of Sidney, and 
the patience of England generally were worn out ; that the 
Irish were no longer looked upon as subjects of the Crown, 
to be reclaimed with severity or tenderness, but as having 
lihemselves lost their rights as citizens by their turbulence, 
and as deserving only to be hunted down and destroyed. - 
— Froude's History of England^ vol. x. pp. 506, 507. 

*I slew all those' (writes Gilbert) 'from time to time 
that did belong to, feed, accompany, or maintain any out- 
laws or traitors; and after my first summoning of any 
castle or fort, if they would not presently yield it, I woidd 
not afterwards take it of their gift, but won it perforce, 
how many lives soever it cost, putting man, woman, and 
child of them to the sioord.^ 

' The English nation was shuddering over the atrocities 
of the Duke of Alva. The children in the nurseries were 
inflamed to patriotic rage and madness by tales of Spanish 
tyranny. Yet Alva's bloody sword never touched the 
young, the defenceless, or those whose sex even dogs can 
recognise and respect.' — Fronde's History of England, pp. 
507,508. 
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takers, who hold them to the present day.^ 
This may be called the second great confisca- 
tion. Almost half Munster, an immense pro- 
portion of Ulster, and portions also of Leinster 
and Connaught were confiscated by her in this 
manner.' 

' You give a terrible account of Elizabeth in 
Ireland,' observed the stranger. * In England 
" Good Queen Bess " was reckoned not to be a 
bad queen.' 

'I state nothing but the truth,' repUed 
O'Sulevan, 'and you can find it all admitted 
and acknowledged in the annals of *her reign 
in Ireland; nay, she heaped honours and 
rewards on those who had committed the 
greatest atrocities.^ Then came the confisca- 
tions of James I. Wherever the heel of 
Elizabeth had not left its mark with suffi- 
cient depth in the north, James took care to 
plant his foot ; and he filled Ulster firom one end 
to the other with his hungry Scotch " under- 
takers." This he chose to call " The Plantation 
of Ulster." I believe they have thriven and 
flourished there since. But James' confisca- 
tions were even more extensive than Eliza- 

* Spenser's View of the State of Ireland, p. 166. 

* Froude. 
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beth's. The ancient people were driven out. 
The O'Donnells, the O'NeiUs, the O'Doghertys, 
the O'Hagans, and the MacGiiires, the ancient 
lords and princes of Ireland, and have been 
replaced by " undertakers " from Scotland and 
England, who now hold and enjoy the lands 
where once these princes ruled in regal dignity 
as chiefs of their several septs. This may be 
called the third great national confiscation 
which has taken place in Ireland.' 

'You are bringing a terrible indictment 
against England,' observed the stranger. 

' 1 am,' replied O'Sulevan ; ' but it is all capa- 
ble of proof from the most undoubted authori- 
ties, the State Papers of the time of Elizabeth 
and James. Then came the worst and most 
barbarous confiscation of aU, that of the terri- 
ble enemy of the Irish race — Oliver Cromwell. 
The barbarities of Elizabeth were eclipsed 
by Cromwell, whilst his operations were far 
more extensive ; yet, bad as Cromwell was, and 
terrible and extensive as were his confiscations, 
I verily believe he was not half so bad at heart 
as Elizabeth. Cromwell was himself a great 
soldier, and those who have studied his character 
most carefully, have arrived at the conclusion 
that he was a great hero in his way. He 
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fought for and he won freedom of reUgion in 
England; but m Ireland he was a fearful 
avenger. He fancied himself a second Joshua, 
bound to exterminate and root out the ancient 
inhabitants of the land ; to smite them hip and 
thigh with the edge of the sword, as Joshua 
was commanded to smite the ancient inhabi- 
tants of Canaan when God gave the land of 
that country as a possession to the children of 
Israel. The native Irish and the Cathohc reli- 
gion were to Cromwell what the Hivites and 
the Hittites, the Perizites, and the Jebuzites, 
were to Joshua — people fit only to be exter- 
minated — young men and maidens, old men 
and matrons — and their land taken for a pos- 
session. And so he did. The Cromwellian 
settlement in Ireland was marked by atrocities 
such as have never been equalled in any other 
country in the world.^ 

' I f?ar,' repUed the stranger, ' that the 
warmest admirers of Cromwell cannot deny his 
barbarities, or the extent of his confiscations in 
Ireland/ 

' And this was only two hundred years ago,' 
continued O'Sulevan ; ' two hundred years is a 

* The Cromwellian Settlement of Ireland, by Prender- 
gasA, passim^ 
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long time in some matters, but it is short in the 
history of a nation, or when viewed in the light 
of landed possessions. There is scarcely an old 
family in England who cannot trace back their 
pedigree and the date of their ownership of the 
land very far beyond two hundred years. They 
look back with pride upon the antiquity of 
their possessions, many counting ownership for 
hundreds of years from the time of the Norman 
Conquest. And yet these ancient English fami- 
lies think it unreasonable in us — a nation who 
can trace back our pedigrees and the antiquity 
of our race to a time more remote than any 
other on the face of the earth except the Jews^ — 
if we pine for the lands which were so unjustly 
wrested from us only six or seven generations 
ago. I tell you that the confiscations of Crom- 
well, and the " adventurers " to whom he gave 
the lands, and the animosities created thereby, 
are all at this moment as fresh in the minds of a 
people who linger upon the past as my country- 
men are so prone to do, as if these atrocities 
had only been committed yesterday. This 
Cromwellian settlement was the fourth great 
national confiscatipn, and in this, above all, the 
bitter element of religious discord was pre- 

' Keating's History of Ireland, &c. 
VOL I. U 
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eminent. The " Papists," as he chose to call 
all true Catholics, were driven beyond the 
Shannon, and compelled, as the phrase then 
was, " to live in hell or Connaught ! " Then 
came the confiscations under WiUiam m. 
They were not so barbarous, perhaps, or so 
extensive as the others, but they were sufficient 
to be termed the fifth great national confisca- 
tion. Let us take these five barbarous con- 
fiscations under which the Irish people have 
groaned — that under Strongbow, under Eliza- 
beth, under James, under Cromwell, and under 
William, followed up as they were by the odious 
penal laws, and then tell me is it any wonder 
that England and English rule should be hated in 
Ireland, and that to this day the ancient people, 
the descendants of the kings and princes of the 
land, consider they have a perfect moral right 
to fight for the soil of their fathers ; and where 
they cannot repossess themselves by law, to 
root out the invaders by violence ? ' 

As O'Sulevan thus spoke, a loud knocking 
was heard at the hall door, and instant admit- 
tance was demanded by a body of pohce. 
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The somewhat startling announcement that a 
body of pohce were outside the house and 
required immediate admittance, created no little 
excitement amongst the inhabitants of Derreen. 
Donald went at once to the door, and opening 
it, demanded to know on what authority they 
acted. 

' Sir/ repUed the sergeant respectfully, ' we 
have received information from a sure source 
that James Stephens entered your house about 
two hours ago, and that he has not left it since. 
Here is the warrant for his arrest, and you must 
excuse me if I think it necessary to search the 
house, as I have every reason to beheve that 
he is still inside.' 

' Impossible ! quite impossible ! ' exclaimed 
O'Sulevan. ' He could not be here without my 
knowledge, and certainly neither I nor any of 
my household have invited him.' 

u 2 • 
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' Excuse me, Sir,' said the policeman. ' But I 
think it my duty to search the house, and you 
will attempt to prevent me at your peril.' 

' I shaU not attempt to prevent you,' returned 
Donald. ' At the same time I shall think it my 
duty to make you answerable for this indignity, 
for such I cannot but consider it.' 

At this moment one of the body of police 
who had been stationed outside by the sergeant 
to surround and guard the house, with orders to 
let no one leave it without the strictest scrutiny, 
came up and informed the sergeant that a 
country girl had just passed him with a pail of 
milk on her head ; that he had cross-examined 
the girl, who said she came every evening for 
the same allowance of milk, which the family 
were kind enough to grant her for her aged 
father, and mother, and that to make sure of the 
truth of her story he had actually taken down 
the pail and examined the contents, which were 
certainly fresh milk, as he had tasted it himself. 
' As sure as I am aUve that's him ! ' exclaimed 
the sergeant. ' Why did you not bring the 
woman before me ? I told you to let no one 
leave the house without my knowledge.' 

' She had left it before we came up,' said the 
sub-constable; 'and really I was ashamed to 
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arrest a country girl with a pail of milk on lier 
head, and bring her before you as James 
Stephens.' 

' Dolt ! ' exclaimed the sergeant. ' Which way 
did she go ? ' 

' Down the wood path,' replied the sub-con- 
stable. ' She is not gone two minutes. I can 
easily overtake her if you wish.' 

' Away as fast as you can, you and two others. 
Let the rest watch the house all round, and let 
no living soul leave it till my return. Quick ! 
show us the way she- went ; ' and grasping his 
carbine firmly, he prepared for a race through 
the wood at night. 

The party of police, four in number, now 
started down the wood path in a long swinging 
trot. The night was not dark, so that they had 
no difficulty in keeping up a rapid pace through 
an old path at the back of the house which led 
through the copse to the mountain road which 
runs by Laragh chapel. They had not gone 
three hundred yards before the foremost police- 
man came to a full stop. 

'What is this?' he exclaimed. 'An empty 
pail, with the milk all spilt, and there is some- 
thing white lying in the wood ! ' 

The sergeant dashed at the white object 
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which he saw lying a few paces from the path- 
way, and seizing it, he found that it was a 
woman's dress ! 

' I knew it ! ' he cried. ' I knew it ! The 
scoundrel has got off again. You dolt ! how- 
could you be so stupid ? But he cannot have 
gone far. Disperse through the wood all of 
you, whilst I run down to the end of the walk 
and see if he can have got out upon the open, 
mountain. Call on him, if you see him, to 
stop, and if he don't surrender fire at once. 
Let us bring him in dead or alive.' 

But it was all in vain. The wood was thick 
and impenetrable, and even if he had gained 
the open mountain, the ground was so rough 
and so covered with rocks and precipices and 
crannies in which a man could easily hide 
himself, that the sergeant soon felt further 
pursuit would be useless. A far less adroit 
man than Stephens could easily escape his 
pursuers on such a mountain at night-time. The 
sergeant and his party returned crestfallen and 
discomfited to Derreen. 

He told O'Sulevan all that had happened. 

' You amaze me,' returned O'Sulevan. ' I 
have not the least conception what brought 
him here — ^if it was indeed Stephens.' 
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' That it was Stephens there can be no doubt/ 
said the sergeant. 'I had received certain 
information of his being here, and the pail and 
spilt milk, and woman's dress thrown aside in 
the wood, must do away with, any question on 
the subject. You may not be aware. Sir, that 
information has been given to the Government 
of a secret plot in which Stephens is the moving 
spring, and the precise nature of which it would 
not be proper for me to communicate ; but 
that he has some plan on hand with reference 
to the coming special commission there is no 
doubt ; one of the prisoners who is to be tried 
there comes immediately from this part of the 
country, and it is supposed that Stephens is in 
communication with his friends. This is the 
main reason assigned for his hovering about 
here at present. We have had bad luck this 
time — we must hope for better next.' 

Stephens had indeed been there. He had 
been in deep consultation with Aileen O'Hanlon, 
Teague's mother, and also with Teague's sweet- 
heart Peggy, and he had boldly ventured up to 
Derreen in quest of some further information. 
He hoped also to have had a private interview 
with the Saxon stranger, under the disguise of a 
female friend of Peggy's, that he might be better 
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able to judge whether it would be well to produce 
him as a witness at the trial or not. 

The special commission was opened with due 

form and ceremony. Mr. B came down ia 

person to prosecute, and he left no stone un- 
turned by which a conviction could be secured. 
Teague was the first prisoner arraigned, and as 
he stood in the dock before the judge and heard 
the indictment which was brought against him, 
he excited the universal sympathy of the people, 
most of whom knew perfectly well that, how- 
ever his feelings might be in favour of the 
Phoenix cause, he had on this occasion taken no 
part whatever in the movement. 

Mr. B opened the case with an able and 

• eloquent statement (he is always able and elo- 
quent) of the nature, objects, and designs of 
the newly-discovered conspiracy. It was indeed 
thought by some that he knew far more about 
it than any of the conspirators themselves ; and 
these men, many of whom were present, were 
startled and amazed at the extent and depth 
of their designs, which they had certainly never 
properly appreciated until they had heard them 
stated by the able lawyer. 

Having laid before the judge, the jury, and 
the public a lucid statement of the appalling 
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danger to which the British Constitution was 
subjected by this conspiracy, and how seriously 
the connection between Great Britain and Ire- 
land was threatened by these formidable Priest- 
Leap Phoenicians, Mr. B — i— proceeded to state 
in detail the part which the prisoner had taken 
in these nefarious doings. 

' Theprisoner at the bar,' continued Mr. B 

*if I am instructed aright, was one of the 
principal movers in this most wicked conspi- 
racy. It will be proved to you that on one 
occasion he headed a numerous body of what 
I may call insurgents, inasmuch as they marched 
in military order to the place of meeting. 'That 
he addressed those assembled in most treasonable 
and inflammatory language, and finally that he 
assaulted, in a violent and unprovoked manner, 
a respectable man named O'Glyn, who had 
gone there with the sole object of dissuading his 
companion from breaking the laws of the land.' 

Teague could contain .himself no longer. 
* Be the powers, that's a big lie ! ' he shouted 
at the top of his voice. 

There was a dead silence in court. Mr. B 

changed colour for a moment, but without 
casting a single glance at the prisoner, keeping 
his eye firmly fixed upon the judge, he said : 
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* My lord, I crave your protection. I need 
not say that sucli conduct is most unseemly on. 
the part of the prisoner. He has able counsel 
employed, who doubtless will do his case full 
justice. I trust I shall not again be interrupted 
in the due discharge of my duty.' 

' What made ye tell such a big flat lie then ? * 
said Teague. ' Sure if ye had tould the truth 
I wouldn't say a word; but are ye to be allowed 
to tell any lies ye plase to the judge and jury, 
and I that knows best all about it never to say 
a word? Troth, that would be quare justice, 
anyway ! ' 

' Silence, prisoner ! ' said the judge. ' You 
shall have full justice done to your case. But 
you must not interrupt counsel in his statement. 
If he has been wrongly instructed, or states 
anything which he cannot afterwards prove, you 
will have abundant opportunity of rebutting it.' 

' Sure, maybe I'd forget,' replied Teague, ' if 
I didn't rebut it, as your lordship calls it, when 
..the lie is told to my face.' 

There was a titter amounting to a slight 
laugh in court, but the judge did not reply. 
He looked angry, but merely said, 'Proceed with 
your statement, Mr. B .' 

Mr. B resumed, and repeated in the 
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most circumstantial manner how Teague O'Han- 
loti, the prisoner at the bar, had come at the 
head of a large party from Glengariffe to the 
meeting at the Priest's-Leap Mountain. How 
he had addressed the multitude there in the 
most exciting and treasonable language, and how, 
when opposed, he had challenged a respectable 
man, named O'Glyn, to fight him, and had 
grievously and savagely assaulted him. 

The amazement of Teague was only exceeded 
by that of O'Sulevan, who, together with the 
Saxon, was present in court to hear the trial ; 
and it must be admitted that the gravity and 

consecutiveness of Mr. B 's statement began 

to shake the impression of Teague's innocence, 
which up to this had been fully maintained in 
the mind of the Saxon stranger. 

O'Sulevan was indignant beyond measure, 
and he resolved, if necessary for Teague's 
defence, that he would come forward and tender 
himself as evidence, confess that he had been 
there in person, tell all that had happened, and 
rescue his faithful follower and foster-brother 
from this most unjust charge — ^no matter at 
what risk to himself. 

Meantime the trial proceeded. The informer 
Was brought upon the table, and swore point- 
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blank to all that Mr. B had stated. O'Glyn 

did not appear — under pretext that he was too 
ill from the effects of the assault — but several 
witnesses swore that he had returned home 
that evening savagely beaten, as was supposed 
by Teague, or by some of his companions. 

It was evident that things were going hard 
against poor Teague. He could not prove 
an alibi^ because no doubt he was there on that 
very night. And he could not prove that he 
had taken no part in the meeting, for no one 
who really was there would be willing to 
confess to his own participation in it. And 
when a young boy was afterwards produced, 
who swore that Teague had actually fired at 
him because he had tlie audacity to warn him 
against his illegal proceedings, and had shot 
him in the head and face — the marks of 
which he showed to the judge and jury — it 
was plain that all chance of his acquittal was 
gone. • 

At this stage of the proceedings O'Sulevan 
could no longer contain himself, but standing 
up resolutely in the gallery where he had been 
seated beside the Saxon stranger, he was about 
to address the judge, and request to be examined 
on oath, when he felt a strong hand behind 
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him pull him down on his seat again and 
whisper in his ear — 

' Hold on. It's all right. Teague will escape.' 

O'Sulevan looked round instantly to see who 
had interrupted him and whispered those 
strange words in his ear. Immediately behind 
him sat a man he did not know, but who looked 
at him steadily and significantly. He was 
dressed somewhat in American fashion. He 
wore a black beard and whiskers of the same 
colour. Striped trousers, and a dark blue frock 
coat. 

' All rightj he said again, in a low but de- 
termined voice; so that O'Sulevan, lost in 
amazement, relinquished for a moment his in- 
tention of tendering himself as a witness. There 
was a short pause occasioned by the judge and 
counsel having perceived O'Sulevan stand up 
as if to address the court, and suddenly sit down 
again, and the counsel for the prisoner was 
about to commence his speech in his defence, 
when poor Teague, whose eyes had also been 
turned in the direction where O'Sulevan and the 
Saxon stranger sat, exclaimed, 

' There's a high and noble gentleman sitting 
up there who knows that all is false which has 
been sworn against me, if he would only come 
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forward and say so. Oh sir ! won t you pity 
poor Teague, and come down and tell the judge 
and jury that all these villains has sworn 
against me is every bit of it hes ? ' 

The Saxon stranger immediately rose on 
being thus appealed to, and addressing the 
judge, said, that he was well acquainted with 
the prisoner, and that he firmly beUeved in his 
innocence. 

* This is somewhat irregular, Sir,' replied the 
judge, ' and your evidence cannot be accepted, 
unless in the usual legal form: you must be 
sworn ; but if you can say anything in the pri- 
soner's favour you had better come forward at 
the proper time on the witness table.' 

' Oh ! your honour,' exclaimed Teague in a 
supplicating tone, ^ won't you come down and 
see fair play to a poor boy, and them informers 
swearing his hfe away ? ' 

* I will most gladly say all I can in your 
favour,' said the stranger. 

When the prisoner's counsel had concluded a 
most able and touching address, declining to 
produce any witness except the stranger who 
had been so unexpectedly called on, the latter 
left his place in the gallery, and proceeded to 
the witness table below. He was perfectly 
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unknown to all but two or three individuals in 
court ; and it was observed that he leaned on a 
stick, and appeared to be slightly lame. When 
he took the book in his hand, preparatory to 
being sworn, all eyes were riveted upon him. 
His youthful appearance and open handsome 
countenance, his aristocratic air, softened by 
habitual gentleness and refinement, and the 
perfect frankness of his manner, won almost all 
hearts in his favour. The clerk of the Crown 
now addressed him as he gave the small testa- 
ment into his hand: *You shall true answer 
make to such questions as may be asked of 
you in this case, and tell the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you 
God. Kiss the book.' The stranger kissed the 
little book, and handed it back to the officer. 
*Tour name, if you please. Sir?' said the 
clerk, with pen in hand, as soon as the Saxon 
was sworn. 

The stranger started. Then for the first time 
he recollected that the name he had intended 
to keep secret during his visit to Ireland must 
be disclosed to a crowded court, thus rendering 
it impossiblie for him any longer to maintain 
his incognito. He was silent for a few mo- 
ments. 
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* Your name, Sir ? ' again said the clerk, a little 
louder and more peremptory than before. 

' My evidence will not be worth much, I fear,' 
said the stranger ; * but as this poor fellow is so 
anxious for it, he shall have it. My name is 
Alexander Fitz-Norman, Earl of Killarney.' 

The amazement of everyone in court was 
unbounded. The name was well known as that 
of a young nobleman not long come of age, who 
possessed vast estates in Ireland as well as in 
England, but who was not yet supposed to have 
visited his Irish property. And now he was 
most unexpectedly brought forward to give 
evidence in favour of a supposed Phoenix traitor ! 
The judge took a pinch of snuff, and then gave 
a careful look at the young man as he sat quietly 
on the witness chair. The jury shuffled in their 
seats, as if they expected some new develop- 
ment of the trial, and the lawyers covered their 
amazement by a placid smile, as if 

' To the mind that is itself no changes bring surprise.' 

Teague was in ecstasies, and being wholly 
unable to control himself, he shouted out to the 
jury— 

' Be the powers, ye are all bet now ! Ye were 
going to say I was guilty, so ye were; don't 
deny it, ye know ye were ; but wait till ye hear 
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his noble lordship, and then say I'm guilty if ye 
dar' ! ' 

league's counsel now rose to examine this 
witness in his client's favour. 

'Your lordship's name is Alexander Fitz- 
Norman, Earl of Killarney ? ' 

' It is.' 
. ' Your lorship, I beUeve, is possessed of con- 
siderable estates in Ireland ? ' 

' I am.' 

' In Cork, Tipperary, and other counties ? ' 

' Yes.' 

' Has your lordship been long in Ireland ? ' 

'No. I have come for the first time since 
my majority, and have not been more than be- 
tween two and three months in Ireland.' 

' Pray, may I ask where and how your lord- 
ship became acquainted with the prisoner? ' 

' I became acquainted with him at Derreen, 
the residence of my friend Donald O'Sulevan, at 
whose house I have been staying for some time 
past.' 

' Will your lordship be good enough to state 
what you know in the prisoner's favour ? ' 

' I must confess I do not know very much of 
him personally. He appeared to be a sort of 
general caretaker or gamekeeper at Derreen, 

VOL. I. X 
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and was valued and trusted by all the family. 
He was arrested not very long after I became 
acquainted with him, but I have many reasons 
for believing him to be wholly innocent of the 
charges now brought against him.' 

' Can you state anything with reference to the 
present charge, my lord ? ' asked the judge. 
' Can you show he was not on the Priest's-Leap 
Mountain on the night in question, or, in fact, 
give any evidence except that you beheve him, 
as far as your short acquaintance goes, to be an 
honest man ? ' 

' I must confess,' rephed the Earl, ' that I can 
give no direct testimony concerning the charge in 
question. I was not at Derreen or in Kerry on the 
night of the Phoenix meeting, and cannot there- 
fore say whether the prisoner was there or not. 
I have various reasons for believing him to be 
wholly innocent of this charge, but I admit they 
could not be accepted as evidence. Ail I can 
say is that I beheve him to be a man of excel- 
lent character, and most unlikely to engage in 
any treasonable or unlawful conspiracy.' 

Teague's counsel here sat down, evidently 
much disappointed. But the Earl was not to be 

so easily let off. Up rose Mr. B , with that 

bland and triumphant expression upon his coun- 
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tenance, as if he wished the audience to under- 
stand him as saying internally, ' I have you 
now, my boy, and if I don't make you show 
sport it's no matter ! ' And with this peculiar 
smile enlightening his countenance and radiating 
all around, he said in a mild soft voice, 

' Your lordship has come for the first, time to 
Ireland since your majority, I believe?' 

' Yes,' replied the Earl. 

' You are possessed of large estates in Ireland, 
you say ? ' 

' Yes. I believe they may be considered as , 
large.' 

' I suppose there was a grand reception on 
your arrival, as is usual on such occasions — 
bonfires, illuminations, and emblazoned ad- 
dresses from a loyal and grateful tenantry, and 
all that sort of thing — eh, my lord, was not 
this so ? ' 

' No, there was nothing of the kind.' 

' Nothing of the kind ! why not, my lord ? 
Surely your ancestors were always popular in 
Ireland, and you could not as yet have done 
anything to deserve the reprobation of your 
tenantry?' 

' Certainly not. But I came over incog, I 

x2 
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wished to see L-eland as much as possible as a 
private individual, and not as a landlord or 
owner of estates in the country ; and I am very- 
glad I did so, as I have seen much and learned 
much, which I probably should not have known 
had I come to Ireland as you describe/ 

' Oh ! indeed ! ' said the lawyer thoughtfully. 
' Your lordship has seen and learned much — 
that's good, certainly. Could you favour the 
court with any of your experiences in Ireland ? ' 

The earl was indignantly silent, and did not 
reply to this question. 

' Well, come my lord,' resumed Mr. B ; 

' I meant no offence. Let us see if we can't 
come at the facts in some other way. You said, 
I think, that you have been two or three months 
in Ireland ? ' 

'Yes.' 

* May I ask where your lordship went first ? * 
^ To Bantry.' 

' To the house of a man of some position, I 
presume ? ' 
' Yes.' 
' How long did you stay there ? ' 

* About a fortnight.' 

' Where did you go then ? * 

'Don't answer that question,' exclaimed 
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Teague's counsel, leaping up. ' My lord,' said 
he, addressing the judge, ' I object altogether 
to this mode of cross-examination. It cannot 
possibly bear upon the case. All that Lord 
Killarney has sworn is, that he beheves the 
prisoner to be a man of good character. How 
can all this ridiculous cross-examination bear 
on such simple evidence ? ' 

' I beg my learned friend's pardon,' replied 
Mr. B . ' I have a perfect right to cross- 
examine this witness. He has sworn that he 
has good reason to believe the prisoner innocent 
of the charge brought against him, and that he 
is a man of excellent character. I have a 
perfect right to cross-examine his lordship in 
order to test his credibility. I have a right to 
test the credibility of any and every witness, no 
matter how high his rank may be, and I re- 
spectfully maintain my right.' 

After much argument on both sides, the judge 
decided that counsel had a right to test the 
credibility of a witness by any reasonable course 
of cross-examination he thought necessary for 
that purpose. Mr. B triumphed accord- 
ingly, and proceeded. 

' Your lordship stated that you passed a fort- 
night at Bantry. Where did you go then ? ' 
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' I went to Derreen, the residence of Donald 
O'Sulevan.' 

* Did they know your real name and title at 
BantryP' 

'Yes: 

' Did you announce yourself at Derreen ? ' 

'No; 

'Then you went to Derreen under false 
colours ? ' 

' No. I told them I was an EngUshman and 
a stranger, wishing to travel and see Ireland 
for myself. And as soon as I met Donald 
O'Sulevan, I told him my real name and rank. 
But he was the only one of the family to whom 
I confided it.' 

' Then Teague O'Hanlon, the prisoner at the 
bar, knew nothing about it ? ' 

' He did not.' 

'Your lordship must have had great sport 
there in your incog. Pray did you mix much 
amongst the people ? ' 

' Not much ; but I did as much as I could, 
and I went to one or two of their gatherings.' 

' Indeed ! Was your lordship at a wake, or a 
pattern, or anything of that kind ? ' 

' I was at a pattern,' replied the Earl. 

' Oh, ho ! ' continued Mr. B , resuming hi» 
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old triumphant smile, ' then you saw some sport 
there ? Of course you did. May I ask if your 
lordship entered much into the sports of the 
people on that interesting occasion ? ' 

' Well, I can't say I entered much into their 
sports^' replied the Earl ; ' or at least their 
pastimes were of rather a pecuUar character.' 

' Oh, indeed ! ' said the lawyer. ' Their 
pastimes were of rather a peculiar character, 
were they ? A little fighting, my lord, now and 
then ? eh, my lord ? A little fighting, I sup- 
pose ? it is generally one of our Irish pastimes ; 
and of course as you came to see Ireland for 
yourself, and in a perfectly natural state, you 
could not refuse to lend a hand in such a na- 
tional sport or pastime ? ' 

' I admit,' replied the Earl, * that I somewhat 
unwisely allowed myself to be drawn into a 
quarrel on that occasion, but it was with perfect 
good humour on my part at least.' 

' Of course it was, my lord ! Of course it 
was. All fighting in Ireland is carried on 
with the most perfect good humour. Paddy 
is always in a heavenly frame of mind when 
fighting at a fair or pattern, as the old song 
says,— 

^ " He meets with a Mend, and for love knocks him down." 
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And so your lordship entered into this loving 
mood ; and pray may I ask did your lordship 
knock anyone down in this excess of Irish 
love?' 

' Well, I can't say I knocked anyone down, 
but I certainly threw an opponent upon one 
occasion at the pattern.' 

' Indeed ! ' exclaimed the lawyer. ' Upon my 
life, you have had a very lively experience of 
Ireland, considering how short a time you have 
been in it. And pray how did it come about 
that you threw this opponent? We have an 
expression down in my country of " wrastling 
a fall:" you don't mean to say that your 
lordship " wrastled a fall " with anyone at the 
pattern ? ' 

By this time Mr. B had succeeded in 

getting the whole court — judge, jury, and audi- 
ence — into roars of laughter, far more by his 
jocular manner, and sundry winks and hitches 
of his shoulders, than by anything very witty 
that he said ; but when the question came as to 
an English nobleman 'wrastling a fall' at an 
Irish pattern, and when he naturally hesitated 
to confess the fact, the excitement and amuse- 
ment of the audience was at its height. 

' Well, my lord,' repeated Mr. B , ' am I 
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to understand that you did, or did not, " wrastle 
a fall" at the pattern?' 

'I must confess that I did/ said the Earl, 
somewhat ashamed of the proceedings, but still 
finding it impossible not to join in the laughter 
which pealed on all sides around him. 

'Upon my life, I give your lordship the 

greatest credit !' said Mr. B , enjoying the 

scene immensely, and hitching his shoulders 
with increased vivacity. ' May I ask do you 
remember the name of your opponent?' 

' I think his name was — O'Gallivan.' 

'And his Christian name?' 

' Alphonso, I think he called himself,' repUed 
the Earl. 

' And from where ? ' asked Mr. B . 

' I think he came from a place called Dun- 
kerron.' 

' A very pretty scene indeed,' exclaimed Mr. 

B , with increased delight, ' Alexander 

Fitz-Norman, Earl of Killarney, wrastling a fall 
with Alphonso O'Gallivan of Dunkerrpn! I 
would have given a poimd note myself to see 
it. Upon my life, gentlemen of the jury, it will 
be some time before any of us see Ireland as 
she really is, or in such blooming colours as she 
has appeared to his lordship in his brief experi- 
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ence ! And pray, my lord, may I venture to 
ask if it was in wrastling that fall with Alphonso 
O'Gallivan of Dunkerron, that you hurt your 
leg ; for I observed that you were a little lame, 
and required assistance to mount the witness 
table?' 

' It was not,' rephed the Earl, drawing him- 
self up rather stiffly. 

' Oh, indeed ! ' said the lawyer, his face evi- 
dently showing that he thought he had hit upon 
a new mine of fun. * And may I humbly ask 
how the little accident happened that has par- 
tially deprived you of the advantage of your 
limb for the present ? ' 

' I won't answer that question,' replied the 
Earl. 

' Indeed ! Then we won't press it. But — Tfou 
don't mean to say you were fighting a dtcel ? ' 
said the lawyer suddenly, in affected surprise. 

' I won't tell you whether I was or not,' said 
the Earl doggedly. 

' Oh, ho ! dear me ! ' said Mr. B . ' Upon 

— ^iny — ^word ! here's a nice little matter again. 
His lordship appears to have been "going in 
for Ireland" in earnest, and I suppose he thought 
he couldn't understand all her ins and outs until 
he had fought a duel," and got wounded more- 
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over, as well as wrastling a fall at the pattern 
with Alphonso O'Gallivan of Dunkerron. I 
think, gentlemen of the jury, we may now let 
his lordship retire. It is for you to consider 
whether a young nobleman 'who comes to Ire- 
land on his first visit incog. ^ attends a country 
pattern, in which he picks up a quarrel and 
wrestles a fall with an opponent named Al- 
phonso O'Gallivan, and after that does not 
deny that he has fought a duel in which he is 
wounded in the leg, is exactly the kind of person 
to give a character for quietness and sobriety 
of conduct to Teague O'Hanlon, the prisoner at 
the bar!' 

It was plain from the countenances of the 
jury that the evidence of the last witness, how- 
ever amusing, had been extremely damaging to 
Teague, instead of being in his favour, as had 
been intended ; and all in court saw that Teague 
had a bad chance of escape. The judge now 
opened his note-book, and prepared to give his 
charge ; but he had got no further than ' Gen- 
tlemen of the jury,' when the man with the 
dark whiskers, who had prevented O'Sulevan 
from addressing the court a httle before, now 
addressed the judge himself, and in a bold, firm 
voice, said, ' I beg your pardon, my lord, but 
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I have just received a note for the prisoner, 
marked ''private^'' and which the person who 
gave it me says will have an important bearing 
on the trial. Will yom: lordship allow the crier 
to hand it to him on his rod ? ' 

* Let him hand it to his counsel/ said the 
judge. * It will be far better for the prisoner's 
interest that it should go to his counsel than to 
him.' 

' My instructions are that it should be handed 
only to the prisoner himself,' repUed the bold 
stranger. ' Surely under the painfiil circum- 
stances in which he is placed, your lordship will 
not object. I pledge myself there is nothing in 
it but a few words of writing. I am in your 
lordship's power here, with police all round me. 
I can be arrested in a moment if there be any- 
thing else in the paper, and am content to bear 
any punishment which may be inflicted, if it be 
otherwise.' 

The judge consulted a few moments with the 
high sheriff, and then said, 

' Crier, hand the letter to the prisoner, but 
let the gaoler arid police near him see that as 
soon as it is read it be handed here to the high 
sheriff.' 

The stranger had now no option but to hand 
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the note down ; so it was placed in the slit on 
the end of the crier's white wand, and having 
been handed over in the first instance to the 
high sheriff to look at, who carefully felt and 
examined it, but did not open it, it was then 
placed in the hands of the prisoner at the bar. 

It was a common-looking note enough, and 
rather dirty, but carefully sealed with red 
wax, addressed to 'Teague O'Hanlon, Esq.,' 
and marked ^private' on one corner. Teague 
turned the note over and over before opening 
it, looking at it in every possible form, and then 
suddenly * cast his eyes up to where the dark- 
whiskered stranger was standing, as if asking 
him what to do with it. The dark stranorer 
merely opened his mouth, made a motion as if 
putting something into it, began to chew vigo- 
rously, and then made the motion of swallow- 
ing. All this was done so rapidly that few 
saw it or understood what he meant. 

Teague again turned his eyes upon the letter, 
and opening it slowly, and carefully holding 
it so that no one but himself could see the 
contents, he read the foUowiug words : ' When- 
ever you hear your mother say^ " Sure isn't he 
MY ONLY SON," leap out of the dock on the left- 
hand side, and run for your life. Make for 
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wherever you see a grey goose feather stuck in 
any man's cap. All who have this sign are 
friends J" 

Teague carefully read and re-read these 
words, and then slowly folded the letter up, 
putting it back into its sealed cover again, as 
if about to hand it over to the sheriff ; but just 
as the gaoler held out his hand to receive it, 
Teague suddenly put it into his mouth and 
swallowed it, whole as it was ! 

The scene had excited the deepest interest of 
everyone in court, and all eyes were bent on 
Teague as he read the words of the letter ; so 
completely were even the policemen absorbed 
in the proceedings, that they did not perceive 
that whilst Teague was reading the letter the 
dark stranger had quietly left the court. No 
sooner, however, had Teague swallowed the 
note than the sheriff instantly leaped up, and 
called out to the pohce in the gallery to arrest 
the stranger who had handed it to him. But 
he was gone ! and no one knew anything about 
him. 

The amazement and consternation of the 
court was considerable. The sheriff especially 
became alarmed, and ordered double guards of 
police to be placed immediately around the 
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dock, as security against a rescue, of which he 
considered there was some danger. 

As soon as the excitement from this strange 
httle episode had subsided, the judge again 
commenced his charge. It was considered by 
all to be strong against the prisoner; but he 
concluded with the usual appeal, that if the jury 
had any reasonable doubt upon their minds, as 
to the guilt of the prisoner, they were bound to 
give him the benefit of it. 

The jury retired, and in about a quarter of 
an hoxu* returned with a verdict of ' Guilty.' 

A sort of little moan, or suppressed expres- 
sion of pity, ran throughout the court, and then 
a dead silence ensued. The judge sat still for 
a moment, as if considering what sentence he 
should pass upon the prisoner, and was just 
about to commence to address him, when a 
rustle and stir was heard at the far end of the 
court-house, and by degrees an aged woman 
was led in, leaning on the arm of a stranger. 
The woman was in deep mourning, and seemed 
respectable in her manner and address. Her 
companion, on whose arm she leaned, had light 
sandy hair, clean shaven face, and a well-formed 
mouth. But he did not seem to care for him- 
self. His whole attention seemed to be absorbed 
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in interest for the aged woman whom he con- 
ducted slowly through the crowd, until he 
reached the foot of the witness table, close be- 
side the dock on the right-hand side, and imme- 
diately opposite the judge. Behind the aged 
woman followed a beautiful young girl, plainly 
but neatly and becomingly dressed, supported 
by a young man on whose arm she leaned. 
The crowd made way for this remarkable group 
of four, and in a very few minutes they stood 
opposite the judge, aU eyes fastened on them. 

' My lord,' said the stranger, addressing the 
judge, ' the widow before you is mother to the 
prisoner Teague O'Hanlon ; she is deeply an- 
xious to say a few words to your lordship before 
the final sentence of the law is passed. No 
doubt your lordship will not deny this aged 
Ivoman such a small favour, considering the 
unhappy position of her son.' 

' My good woman,' said the judge, addressing 
Aileen O'Hanlon, for it was indeed she, ' you 
can do your son no service by anything you 
can say. He has been found guilty by a jury 
of his countrymen of treasonable conduct, and 
the law must now take its course.' 

' Oh, my lord,' cried Aileen, in her high but 
musical Kerry accent, ' listen to an aged mother 
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pleading for her much-loved son. Oh, my lord, 
what shall I say, or how shall I prove that he 
is innocent of the charge brought against him ? 
For six-and-twenty years have I known him. 
He has drank of the milk from my breast ; he 
has lain in my bosom and sat upon my knee, 
and ever and always he was the best of sons to 
me. His tongue was always gentle, and his 
hand was soft and tender as a woman's. Never 
once did he give me the hard word or the cross 
look, and he tended his poor old mother as I 
had tended him when he was a baby. Come 
forward Pe^y, dear,' she continued, turning 
round and drawing the blushing Peggy in front 
of the stranger who had at first accompanied 
her. ' Look, my lord, on this young girl. He 
was to have been married to her shortly, and I 
was going to give up my right and title to my 
little place to them, and pass my few remaining 
days, cared for and loved by that loviAg pair. 
And how is it all to be now ? Oh, my lord, 
spare an aged mother, spare a young girl al- 
most a wife, and spare a tender and loving sw 
so soon about to be a husband, and don't let 
the false oaths of those terrible informers warp 
your lordship's mind to believe that my son 
Teague is guilty.' 

VOL. I. Y 
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She ceased as she said these words, and, truth 
to say, what between the pleading look of the 
aged mother, the half-fainting form of the 
young and beautifiil girl, and the simple touch- 
ing worda in which she addressed the judge, 
there was scarcely a dry eye (except amongst 
the lawyers) in court. 

No sooner had she ceased than the judge 
iagain addressed her. 

*My good woman, it is impossible I can 
yield to an application like this. You have 
earnestly pleaded your son's cause, as a mother 
naturally should ; but you have said nothing to 
show me that the prisoner is not guilty of the 
charge brought against him. I request you 
will leave the court, or I must call on the 
police to remove you. I am bound to do my 
duty.' 

'Hold, my lord,' cried Aileen, in a totally 
altered voice. ' Hold ! once more I say, before 
you pass sentence on an innocent man. My 
lord, you have a son yourself. What would be 
your feelings if you saw him condemned to 
death, or what is worse than death, to per- 
petual servitude, for a crime he had never 
committed? You, my lord, and such as you, 
and all these legal bloodhounds by whom you 
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are surrounded, have robbed us of our land, 
have robbed us of our church, have robbed 
us of our ancient dignity as kings and princes, 
and have driven us before you as chaff before 
the wind, as the scum and offscouring of the 
earth ! And are you resolved to rob us of our 
children too ? I see, I plainly see, there is no 
relenting in your eye. May the curse of Crom- 
well — ^the blasted Cromwell — flight upon the 
brain of him who would sentence my son — 
may his tongue be paralysed as he speaks it, 
and his hand palsied as he writes it, for " Is he 
NOT MY SON, MY ONLY SON I '" As she said these 
words she gave a loud scream, and fell fainting 
on the floor ! 
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CHAPTEK XIV. 

THE ESCAPE. 

Few of those in court had marked the counte- 
nance of Teague whilst his mother was thus 
speaking. But those few who did saw his 
colour come and go, his teeth clench, and his 
eye flash fire. He watched every word with 
the keenest anxiety, and the moment the last 
words issued from her hps — the signal wobds 
which had been written on the paper — ^with a 
single bound he vaulted over the left-hand side 
of the barrier which enclosed him, dashed to 
the ground the poUceman upon whose head he 
alighted in his descent, and rushing through 
the open lane which was suddenly made for 
him by the crowd, and which as suddenly closed 
behind him, he found himself surrounded by 
friends, each with a grey goose feather in his 
hat. But he did not delay a moment. His 
newly found adherents led him rapidly through 
the halls and winding passages of the Court- 
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house, and finding himself once more free, 
with the open street before him, and numbers 
of men with the grey goose feather around him, 
he dashed down Nelson Street and the Mall, 
swept Hke lightning by the market house — a 
scout with the grey goose feather being still his 
guide — ^passed Bridge Street, down High Street, 
by Strand Street and the Western Villas, until 
he found himself in the open country, running 
for his life with the grey goose feather carried 
high in the air by a young man who bounded 
Hke a deer before him. He did not stop a 
moment in his race. Away through Ballyvelly 
and Lohercannan, until he reached the strand. 
Here he found the same man who had led his 
mother into court sitting alone in a punt or 
small boat awaiting him. He was in another 
dress — the third he had worn that day. Cast- 
ing his eyes for a moment back, he saw that 
the policeman whom he had overturned in his 
descent from the dock was now close behind 
him. 

* Jump in,' cried the man in the punt, ' jump 
in for your life, and if that Peeler dares to come 
into the water after us, I will shoot him.' 

'What Peeler ever minded a rebel shot?' 
exclaimed the policeman, as he dashed into the 
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sea and endeavoured to seize the little punt by 
the stern. 

' Take that ! ' exclaimed James Stephens, for 
it was he ; and levelling his revolver, he fired. 
The ball struck just above the knee, and the 
pohceman fell in the shallow water. 

' I am done for ! ' he cried, as he lay for a 
few moments motionless. 

' Not a bit of it ! ' rephed Stephens, ' not a bit 
of it I Scramble out of the water as fast as you 
can, and you will be all right shortly. I only 
winged you, because you were inclined to fly a 
bit too fast. Good-bye, my fine fellow. Get out 
of the water for fear of the tide rising, and 
before long you will have plenty of them down 
to help you. TeU them you saw us well off, 
and that you wished us a pleasant sail.' And 
with a few vigorous strokes of the oars, he soon 
was out of danger of pursuit. He had already 
taken care there should be no boat on the shore 
at hand. 

The scene in court on the escape of Teague 
was one of the utmost confusion. No sooner 
had old Aileen perceived that she could make 
no impression on the judge by her appeal to his 
feelings, than she changed her tone to one of 
violence and excitement, and heaping curse 
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after curse on anyone who would dare to sen- 
tence her son, she at last pronounced the words 
which had been carefully impressed on her 
memory by Stephens, and which she knew 
would be the signal for Teague to leap out of 
the dock and make his final effort to escape. 
The excitement of the moment, and the anxiety 
of her mind as to the result of league's bold 
attempt, were, however, too much for her, and 
just as she pronounced the words, she lost sight 
and senses, and fell in a real fidnt on the floor. 
The sudden fall of Aileen, together with 
Peggy's cries for help, soon brought several 
policemen to her assistance, and their attention 
being taken up with the fainting woman, and 
the dock intervening between them and the side 
where Teague had leaped out, they did not 
know what had occurred until Teague was 
almost in the street. When they attempted to 
follow him, they foimd themselves hemmed in 
by a dense crowd, who opposed passive resist- 
ance to their efforts, so that they found it im- 
possible for some minutes to leave the Court- 
house. Not so, however, with the policeman 
whom Teague had knocked down in his descent. 
He was an able, active young man, and having 
risen in a moment after his fall, he burst his 
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way through the crowd, notwithstanding many 
efforts to prevent hua; and though jostled and 
hustled both on the Court-house steps and in 
the street, he never wholly lost sight of the 
fugitive. In the long run down j&x)m the 
Western Villas to the strand, he had consider- 
ably gamed on Teague, and had it not been for 
the ready use of the revolver which Stephens 
did not hesitate to adopt, he would most pro- 
bably have succeeded in arresting him. Ste- 
phens' shot, however, put all further efforts 
out of the question, and when six or seven 
poUcemen, who ran down after him to the 
strand, came up and found him lying wounded 
and bleeding, he told them that all hope of 
catching the fugitives was gone, as they had 
just got on board a hooker which had been 
anchored in the bay with all sails set. He 
pointed her out to his companions with her 
dark sails now bending under a clipping south 
wind, already off the Blackrock, and making 
steadily out to sea. 

* Run like the wind,' exclaimed the sergeant 
to a young active 'policeman who accompanied 
him, *and away to the coastguard station at 
Kilfenora. Tell the men what has happened, 
and as the revenue cutter is lying close at hand. 
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let them get her out and chase these villains. 
Away with you — don't fcse a naioment.' 

The young policeman went off like an arrow. 
But it was a race of something like three or 
four mUes, and by the time he had reached 
Kilfenora the hooker had turned the point at 
Little Samphire Island, and making due north 
towards the Eose Eock, had completely disap- 
peared out of sight. 

On arrival at the coastguard station his tale 
was quickly told ; nor was there a moment's 
delay^on the part of the officers of the station. 
They had seen a strange hooker, built more like 
a yacht than a fishing boat, but with the black 
hull and saUs of the latter, making rapid way 
out to sea. And they had noted also that she 
must have entered the harbour in the night, 
as none of them had seen her come in. So all 
hands were at once called up, and the cutter 
started on her chase. They took the young 
policeman on board, in order to identify Teague 
should they overtake the hooker. 

But Stephens' keen wit had anticipated this 
movement. He had seen and noted the pre- 
sence of the revenue cruiser, and thinking it 
not unlikely they would give chase should he 
succeed so far in his plan, he had provided 
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himself with a set of white sails like those of 
an ordinary yacht. Immediately therefore, oh 
passing Little Samphire Island, and getting out' 
of sight of her Majesty's cruiser, steering north 
by Fenit, towards the Kose Kock, he hauled 
down the black hooker sails, and hoisted the 
white ones with jib, mainsail, and gaff topsail 
all complete, and away he went * goose-wing' 
right before the southerly breeze, making as it 
were for Kerry Head. 

The revenue cruiser was not long in follow* 
ing, and, having soon turned Samphire Island, 
was amazed to find she had altogether lost sight 
of the black hooker which had so recently 
passed Kilfenora, and which could not yet have 
cleared outside the bay. She saw indeed, as 
she thought, a gentleman's yacht some miles 
due north of her, but no hooker or fishing-boat 
was in sight. Away she went, however, with 
glasses scanning all the coast, in pursuit of the 
yacht, which must at least have seen the 
hooker, and could give intelUgence concerning 
her. 

Stephens perceiving that he was chased, and 
that he had no chance in a race with the 
cruiser, immediately changed his course, and 
instead of steering due north he veered round 
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to the west, and made for the open Atlantic. 
This gave an opportunity for the cruiser to 
come up with him, and the latter, having hailed 
him with a speaking-trumpet, asked if he had 
seen a hooker with black sails in the bay ? 

'To be sure I did,' replied Stephens, who 
now appeared on deck in a new disguise. * She 
rounded the point just before you came in sight 
off Little Samphire Island, and she is now in 
Barrow Harbour.' 

Away went the cruiser back again south-east 
by the old round castle of Barrow, certain that 
at last they had tracked the hooker, notwith- 
standing her hidings and turnings, and entered 
Barrow Harbour. And away sailed Stephens 
and Teague, and stfeering west-south-west by 
Brandon Head, put in that night into Smerwick 
Bay, resolving to make their way overland by 
Dingle, to the little harbour of Kells, and from 
thence over the mountains to Tahilla, where 
they hoped to cross the Kenmare river to their 
old quarters, and rest in the deep valley of 
Glenmore. 

Whilst Stephens and Teague were thus suc- 
cessfully making their way towards Glenmore, 
the Earl of Killarney was haunted by no very 
pleasant thoughts as he reflected on all that had 
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passed. He found to his dismay that the evidence 
he had given, and which he had so earnestly 
hoped would have been of service to Teague, 
had turned out, through the ingenuity of his 
cross-examiner, to be exactly the reverse ; and 
indeed he could not conceal from himself that 
his evidence had been the chief element in 
his conviction. He perceived, moreover, that 
the various feats in which he had been engaged, 
and which he thought it possible might rather 
raise him than otherwise in the estimation of 

the native Irish, had been used by Mr. B 

to turn him into extreme ridicule. His design 
of travelling incog, was also suddenly upset ; 
and, in short, a whole course of romantic adven- 
tures which he had fondly hoped to have 
achieved, with perhaps some httle personal risk 
and danger, had been suddenly knocked on 
the head and exposed to the ridicule of a 
crowded audience by the impertinent ability 
of his cross-examiner. 

All this was unpleasant and discouraging 
enough ; and when he and his friend O'Sulevan 
sat down to dinner that evening at their lodg- 
ings, he was by no means proud of the several 
performances of the day. 

' Well, at all events,' said the Earl, after two 
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or three glasses of champagne had taken the 
edge off his discontent, ' it is some comfort that 
poor Teague has escaped. Stephens must be 
a clever feUow to have managed it all so weU. 
They say he had a boat ready to take them 
off, and that he shot a pohceman who endea- 
voured to stop them.' 

' Stephens is no doubt a clever fellow,' 
replied O'Sulevan, ' and wonderfully ingenious 
and cunning ; and bold enough too in all that 
kind of work which he managed so well to-day ; 
but he neither is, nor ever will be, a man of real 
note or value. He can never be a leader of 
the people in any great or noble enterprise. 
He is far too fond of his personations and dis- 
guises, appearing at one time as one person, 
and at another as another. That may be all 
very well to stir up a few ignorant peasants to 
rebeUion, or to effect a rescue such as that of 
Teague's, but take my word for it, he never wiU 
do much more. He can hate weU, but he has 
not genius to organise a nation.' 

' Your mind seems never at rest,' replied the 
Earl. ' You are always dreaming of some great 
and impossible revolution which is to restore 
the lands of Ireland to their ancient lords and 
princes. Believe me, this can never be. No 
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matter how basely England may have acted of 
old, no matter how deeply she may have 
wronged the people in taking their lands from 
them, you may depend upon it she will not 
now give them back. You could not find the 
original owners if you would, and even if this 
could be done, do you suppose that we English, 
who have held the lands — no matter how 
acquired — ^for upwards of two hundred years, 
are now weak enough to surrender them, when 
they have grown ten times more valuable than 
they were, merely to gratify an idea, or to make 
the ghosts of our forefathers who did the wrong 
he more quietly in their graves ? Depend on it, 
O'Sulevan, the indulgence of these romantic 
ideas will never serve the cause of Ireland. I do 
not controvert a single statement of the injustice 
and wrong which was inflicted by my own 
forefathers some hundreds of years ago. I 
admit it all, to the fiill extent that the most 
sanguine Irishman could desire. But it is done 
— and cannot now be undone, without a deep 
injustice to the present possessors, and a 
revolution so tremendous as to shake to the 
foundation the solid basis on which all property 
has for ages past been built. I have learned 
much, as I have often, told you, since I came to 
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Ireland. I have been taught how and why it 
is that the land question of Ireland is at the 
root of all her miseries. I can fully understand 
now, what I could never do before, the wild 
and romantic theories which fill the hearts of 
her most earnest and devoted sons. But the 
more I think of it, and the more deeply I have 
considered the firm hold which the Irish settlers, 
undertakers, or adventurers — call them what you 
will — ^have taken upon the Irish soil, backed 
up as they are, and ever will be, by those 
English landlords who, like myself, hold large 
possessions in Ireland, the more certain I am 
that the forfeited estates will remain as they 
are, and can never again return to their ancient 
possessors. No one who has ventured to 
probe into the heart of Ireland can for a 
moment doubt that "the forfeited estates " are 
Ireland's real grievance. Take my word for 
it, O'Sulevan, these forfeited estates will remain 
just as they are, and were any attempt made 
to win them back, Ireland would be deluged 
with blood.' 

' I fear all you say is too true,' observed 
O'Sulevan, as he buried his face in his hands. 
' And yet it is hard to bear — it is very hard to 
think that it must be so. You can feel for and 
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excuse the descendant of the Prince of Beara, 
once Lord of Dunboy and all the lands around 
it, if he looks with a jealous eye on the present 
inheritors of his patrimony, or, if you will 
have tiie plain truOi out^ on the Saxon owners 
of the forfeited estates. But let these things 
pass. Whatever may be in the womb of the 
future, there is no hope at present. We must 
fold our hands and succumb. May I ask if 
your lordship has settled on any plans? I 
hope you will return with me to Derreen ? It 
will afford me and my family the greatest plea- 
sure if you will do so ; and if I can be of use 
in forwarding your further designs or assisting 
you to understand our country better, you may 
depend on my doing my utmost/ 

' I feel deeply grateful to you for all your past 
kindness to me,' replied the Earl. ' I feel it 
would be impossible for me ever to repay what 
I owe to you and your most kind and amiable 
sisters. If you wiU permit me, I wiU return 
with you to Derreen ioc a short time, and 
then I hope to visit my estate in Tipperary, 
which, as you know, I have never yet seen. 

But, in truth, that fellow B made me 

appear so ridiculous, not only to others, but 
to myself, that I know not how to face any 
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society in my real name, which has now so 
unexpectedly been made public/ 

' You need not in the least fear being con- 
sidered ridiculous for what came out in Court/ 
observed O'Sulevan. 'I heard it aR much 
commented on since, and I assure you there 
was but one opinion — " that the man who threw 
O'Gallivan in a wrestling match, and who did 
not hesitate to stand O'Dempsey's shot'.' — for all 
these matters have become strangely and sud- 
denly pubHc — " is not to be laughed at or 

trifled with," Mr. B may joke as he wiU 

that a young lord who " wrastles a fall " or 
fights a duel is not a man to be believed in a 
court of justice, and his clever way of putting 
things may raise a laugh at the time and put 
the court into a roar, but depend upon it there 
is not a gentleman in Kerry who does not think 
the higher of you for it. In fact, that clever 
cross-examination, at which you were and are 
so much annoyed, has once and for ever estab- 
lished your character in Ireland.' 

' Well, certainly you are a very remarkable 
people,' said the Earl. * I really thought I had 
been made such a fool of by that troublesome 
lawyer tlmt I could scarcely look anyone in the 
face again, and now you tell me that I am a 
VOL. I. z 
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made man, and that my character stands at set 
fair, where I thought it had sunk to stormy I 
Your Irish barometer certainly requires to be 
understood before it can be read correctly/ 

* What I have said is true, nevertheless,' rephed 
O'Sulevan. * To-morrow, then, I suppose we 
start for Derreen ?' 

* Certainly,' replied the Earl, ' with your kind 
permission. And now good night. I am tired 
and need repose, as I am still weak. My affair 
with O'Dempsey may have improved my cha- 
racter, but certainly it has not improved my 
strength.' 

O'Sulevan sat up till late that night, musing 
on all that had passed. Many anxious and 
conflicting thoughts disturbed and pressed upon 
his mind. It was plain that the Phoenix con- 
spiracy was at an end. He had never joined 
it. He had never thought it capable of effect- 
ing any permanent good. But still he could 
not help feeling his sympathies were with any 
movement, however wild, which had adopted 
the cause of Ireland. He had no confidence 
in Stephens, except as a cunning plotter and 
imrivalled personator, able to assume almost 
any disguise, but incapable of turning his ver- 
satile talents to any practical advantage. It was 
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true he had effected the escape of Teague ; but 
even this, O'Sulevan felt, might bring trouble 
and danger with it 

Then he could not conceal from himself the 
sound sense and truth of the few last words he 
had heard from Lord Killarney on the subject 
of the forfeited estates. This young nobleman, 
who had been so short a time in Ireland, had 
touched the keystone of the arch, for Donald 
felt and knew that the one craving desire of the 
native Irish was the restoration of the forfeited 
estates. This had never been put boldly 
forward ; nay, by many wise heads it was 
denied altogether. But Donald knew weU that 
the bold hand of the dashing young Saxon had 
touched the real chord, till every string of his 
heart vibrated within him. 

' The restoration of the forfeited estates I ' that 
secret was cherished in the inmost recesses of 
every true Celtic heart ; rarely spoken of ; 
scarcely whispered even among themselves; 
but which all knew to be the secret spring by 
which in a moment the green flag of Erin could 
be unftirled, the * sunburst' raised, and the 
people called on to fight to the death for 
Ireland. Oh ! how very careftiUy have the 
old title-deeds been still preserved. 

z2 
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But, however deeply these visions of a 
romantic future had taken root in the heart 
of O'Sulevan, he could not hide from himself 
the utter hopelessness of such a struggle. The 
Enghsh garrison in Ireland, the ' settlers ' of 
Strongbow, the ' undertakers ' of Elizabeth and 
James, and the ' adventurers ' of Cromwell, had 
one and all taken deep root in the fertile soil of 
Ireland ; and how could he expect such roots 
could be torn up ? The Protestants of Ireland, 
he well knew, would fight for the lands they 
had acquired, and which, under their care and 
enriched by their labour, had become ten times 
more valuable than when they were won by 
their ancestors. The whole power of England 
would aid these Protestant settlers, and where 
would poor Ireland be then ? All this he saw ; 
and he could not help feeling that the cause of 
Ireland, so far as the recovery of the forfeited es- 
tates was concerned, was indeed utterly hopeless- 

These and a thousand other thoughts passed 
rapidly through the mind of young O'Sulevan, 
as he sat musing over the fire in his lodgings. 
Then his mind wandered to the strange intimacy 
which had sprung up between him and the 
wealthy young Earl of KiUamey. How was 
this to end? Why did the Earl propose to 
return with him to Derreen? O'Sulevan was 
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not SO blind as not to perceive that a mutual 
regard, to say the least of it, had sprung 
up between his sister and his guest. He had 
neither discouraged it nor promoted it, for he 
did not see his way; but he could not help 
observing it. He loved his sister dearly. But 
when he thought of her entertaining any attach- 
ment to one whom a thousand circumstances 
had placed so entirely out of her natural line 
of life, he became confused and puzzled, and 
could only decide to do nothing — to leave 
events to develope themselves as they might. 

At length, wearied and overcome by the 
labour and excitement of the day, and per- 
plexed about everything — about Ireland ; about 
his sister ; about the young Earl ; about Teague, 
and about himself,-7-he fell into a sound sleep, 
from which he was awakened by the unattrac-r 
tive presence of the maid of all work coming to 
arrange the room in the morning. 

But the night which had thus closed upon 
the perplexed feelings of O'Sulevan, had been 
passed by Stephens and Teague in the most 
active and exciting exercise. Having landed 
at Smerwick Bay, the fugitives did not delay a 
moment near the coast, but at once made their 
way to Dingle, where Stephens had many 
friends and sympathisers whom he knew he 
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could thoroughly trust. Here they put up for 
the night, and by daybreak they had crossed 
the bay and were on the hills, making their 
way over the mountains to Tahilla. From 
Tahilla they crossed in a fishing-boat to Der- 
reen ; and on the third day after the trial, they 
walked quietly at dusk into Teague's own httle 
cabin overhanging the Glenmore river. No 
one knew of their arrival. The latch yielded 
to their touch, and in a few seconds Teague 
found himself seated in his old comer beside the 
fire which was burning cheerily on the hearth ! 

* There must be somebody in the house,' 
observed Stephens, 'or the fire would not be 
lit. We had better search it before we lie 
down to rest.' 

' Maybe not,' replied Teague. ' Maybe its 
only a httle kind thought of the neighbours 
who expected my old mother and Peggy home 
to-night, and so kept up the fire to give them 
a little welcome on their arrival. I wouldn't 
wonder if there was more than the fire here 
prepared.' 

It was true enough. In a httle inner room 
they found a nice brown cake of large and 
hberal dimensions, and plenty of milk and 
butter, all laid out on a Uttle table as if the 
party were expected immediately. The neigh- 
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hours had kindly done it all, but none of them' 
had remained, being unwilling to intrude on 
the sorrow of the widow, as they had heard 
that Teague had been convicted. Neither 
Teague nor Stephens, however, were in a 
humour to show any undue dehcacy to the 
viands which had been so carefully laid out, 
so they at once set themselves down to their 
supper, and right glad they were after so severe 
a walk to get so hearty a meal. 

They had scarcely done eating when they 
heard footsteps approaching the door, and 
Teague, whose habitual fear of his mother still 
unconsciously prevailed over him, bounded into 
bed and hid himself with all the celerity he 
could command. Stephens also was a little 
disconcerted, but he did not hide ; and just as 
the widow entered the house, he approached 
her and held out his hand. 

Had a ghost appeared to her, the poor 
woman could not have been more surprised. 
She shrieked wildly, and Peggy rushing in at 
the same time, and seeing Stephens standing 
there, was almost equally terrified. 

*Who and what are you?* at length ex- 
claimed the widow in a solemn and tremulous 
voice. ' Are you come as a spirit to tell me of 
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my son, or are you flesh and blood ? Where is 
my own son Teague?' 

'Teague is snug in bed with his head under 
the clothes/ replied Stephens. ' Sure you don't 
suppose I would leave him to be sentenced to 
penal servitude, as they call it, or transporta- 
tion either. Here he is safe and sound, just the 
same as ever. Come out of that Teague, you 
villain!* cried Stephens aloud, 'and show 
yourself to your old mother, or she'll think it's 
a ghost that's in it.' 

'Bedad, mother, it's my own self,' cried 
Teague, as he uncovered the clothes off his 
head ; ' and here I am safe and sound to bother 
you and Peggy, just the same as ever. But 
whisht, mother ! for your life, don't you know 
I'm " on my keeping " now, and you must not 
breathe to mortal that I am here.' 

' Never fear, darlin',' said his mother. ' The 
Lord be praised ye are out of their hands any 
way ; we will see if we can't keep you so. Lie 
down and take a bit of sleep, as ye need it, and 
we'll see what's best to be done in the morning.' 

END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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the Earliest Ages to the Present Time. Editedb7W.L.R. Gates. 8vo.21«. 

LIVES of the TUDOR PRINCESSES, including Lady Jane Grey and 
her Sisters. By Agnes Steicklaitd, Author of * Lives of the Queens of 
England.' Post 8vo. with Portrait. &c. 129. 6d, 

LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND. By Aones Stbickland. 
Library Edition, newly revised ; with Portraits of every Queen, Autographs, 
and Vignettes. 8 vols, post 8vo. Is, Gd. each. 

MEMOIRS of BABON BUNSEN. Drawn chiefly from Family Papers 
b^ his Widow, Fsaitces Baroness Bunsen. Second Edition, abridged ; 
with 2 Portraits and 4 Woodcuts. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21«. 

The LETTEBS of the Bight Hon. Sir GEOBQE COBNEWALL 
LEWIS, Bart, to various Friends. Edited by his Brother, the Rev. Ganon 
Sir O. F. Lewis, Bart. 8vo. with Portrait, price 149. 

LIFE of the DUKE of WELLINGTON. Bj the Bey. G. B. Glbio, 
M.A. Popular Edition, 'careftilly revised; with copious Additions. Grown 
8vo. with Portrait, 68, 

HI8T0BT of MT BELIGI0U8 OPINIONS. Bj J. H. Newman, D.D 

Being the Substance of Apologia pro Vitft Su&. Post 8vo. 6«. 

The PONTIFICATEI of PIUS the NINTH ; being the Third Edition 
of ' Rome and its Ruler,' continued to the latest moment and greatly 
enlarged. By J. F. Maguise, M.P. Post 8vo. with Portrait, 12«. 6d, 

FATHER MATHEW: a Biography. By John Franois Maouibb, 
M.P. for Gork. Popular Edition, with Portrait. Grown 8vo. 38, Qd, 

FELIX MENDELSSOHN'S LETTEBS firom Italy and Switzerland, 
and Letten from 1833 to 1847, translated by Lady Wallace. New Edition, 
with Portrait. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 5«. each. 

MEM0IB8 of SIB HENBY HAVELOCK, K.C.B. Bj John Clark 
Marshman. Gabinet Edition, with Portrait. Grown 8vo. price 3«. 6<2. 

VICISSITUDES of FAMILIES. Bj Sir J. Bernard Burke, C.B. 

Ulster King of Arms. New Edition, remodelled and enlarged. 2 vols, 
crown 8vo. 21«. 

THE EABLS of GBANABD : a Memoir of the Noble Family of Forbes. 
Written by Admiral the Hon. JoHir Foebbs, and edited by Geosge 
Arthur Hastinob, present Earl of Granard, K.P. 8vo. 10*. 

E8SAT8 in ECCLESIASTICAL BIOOBAPHT. By the Bight Hon. 
Sir J. Stephen, LLJ). Cabinet Edition, being the Fifth. Grown 8vo. 7«. 6(2. 

MAUNDEB'S BIOOBAPHICAL TBEASUBT. Thirteenth Edition, 
reconstructed, thoroughly revised, and in great part rewritten ; with about 
1,000 additional Memoirs and Notices, by w. L. &. Gates. Pep. 6«. 

LETTEBS and LIFE of FBANCI8 BACON, includine aU his Occa- 
sional Works. Gollected and edited^ with a Commentary, by J. Speddino, 
Trim GoU. Gantab. Vols. I. and II. 8vo. 24c Vols. III. and lY. 24«. 
Vol. y. price 12«. 
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Criticism, Philosophy, Polity, &c. 

The IHSTITUTSS of JUSTINIAN; with English Introduction, Trans- 
lation, and Notes. B^ T. G. Saitdass, M.A. Barrister, late Fellow of Oriel 
ColL Oxon. New Edition. 8vo. 158, 

SOGBATES and the SOGBATIG SGHOOLS. Translated from the 
German of Dr. E. Zelleb, with the Author's approval, by the Bev. Oswald 
J. BiEiCHEL, B.OX. and M.A« Crown 8vo. 89. 6d, 

The STOICS, EFIGUBEANS, and SCEPTICS. Translated from the 
German of Dr. E. Zelleb, with the Author's approval, by Oswald J. 
Beichel, B.C.L. and M.A. Grown Svo. price 14f. t 

The ETHICS of ABISTOTLE, illustrated with Essays and Notcii. 
By Sir A. Gbaitt, Bart. M.A. LL.D. Second Edition, revised and completed. 
2 vols. Svo. price 28s, 

The NICOMACHEAN ETHICS of ABISTOTLE newly translated into 
English. By B. Williams, B. A. Fellow and late Lecturer of Merton College, 
and sometime Student of Christ Church, Oxford. Svo. 128. 

ELEXENTS of LOGIC. By B. Whatblt, D.D. late Archbishop of 
Dublin. New Edition. Svo. IO9. Qd, crown Svo. 4«. Qd. 

Elements of Bhetoric. By the same Author. New Edition. Svo. 
Ids, M, crown Svo. 4«. Qd, 

English Synonymes. By £. Janb Whatelt. Edited hy Archbishop 
Whatelt. 6th Edition. Fcp. 8«. 

BACON'S ESSAYS with ANNOTATIONS. B7 B. Whatblt, D.D. 

late Archbishop of Dublin. Sixth Edition. Svo,10s,6d. 

LOBD BACON'S WOBKS, collected and edited by J. Speddino, M. A . 
B. L. Ellis, M.A. and D. D. Heath. New and Cheaper Edition. 7 vols. 
Svo. price £3 13«. 6d, 

The SUBJECTION of WOMEN. By John Stuart Mill. New 
Edition. FostSvo.'Stf. 

On BEFBESENTATIYE eOVEBNHENT. B7 John Stuart Mill. 
Third Edition. Svo. 9«. Crown Svo. 2^. 

On LIBEBTY. By John Stuart Mill. Fourth Edition. Post 
Svo. 7«. Qd. Grown Svo. la, 4d, 

Frineiples of Political Economy. By the same Author. Sixth 
Edition. 2 vols. Svo. S0«. Or in 1 voL crown Svo. 6«. 

A System of Logic, Batiocinative and Inductive. By the same 
Author. Seventh Edition. Two vols. Svo. 25«. 

ANALTSIS of Xr. XILL*S STSTEX of LOGIC. By W. Stbbbuig, 
M.A. Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford. New Edition. 12mo. 8f. M, 

UTILITABIANISH. By John Stuabt Mill. Third Edition. 8?o.5«. 
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DI88EBTATI0H8 and DISCUSSIONS, POLITIOAL, PHILOSOPEI- 
OAL, and HISTOKICAL. By JoHir Stitabt Mill. Second Edition, revised. 
S vols. 8yo. 36«. 

EXAHINATION of Sir W. HAMILTON'S FHILOSOPHT, and of the 

Principal Philoaopbical Questions discussed in his Writings. By Jons 
StuabtMill. Third Emtion. 8vo.l6«. 

An OUTLINE of the NECES8ABT LAWS of TEOUOET : a Treatise 
on Pure and Applied Logic. By the Most Bev. William, Lord Arch- 
bishop of York, D J). F.B.S. Ninth Thousand. Crown 8to. to. 6d. 

The ELEMENTS of POLITICAL ECONOMY. Bj Henry Dukning 
MACLEOD, M.A. Barrister-at-Law. Svo. 16«. 

A Dictionary of Political Economy ; Biographical, Bibliographical, 
Historical, aud Practical. By the same Author. YoL. I. royal Svo. 80«. 

The ELECTION of SEPBESENTATIVES, Parliamentary and Mnni- 
oipal ; a Treatise. By Thomas Hase, Barrister-at-Law. Third Edition, 
with Additions. Crown 8vo. 6«. 

SPEECHES of the BIOET HON. LOBD MACAULAY, corrected by 
Himself. People's Edition, crown 8vo. 3«. 6d, 

Lord Macanlay*8 Speeches on Parliamentary Beform in 1831 and 

1832. IBmo. If. 

INAUOUBAL ADDBESS delivered to the University of St Andrews. 
By John Stuabt Mill. Svo. 6a, People's Edition, crown 8vo. U, 

A DICTIONABY of the ENGLISH LANOUAOE. By B. G. Latham, 
M JL M J). P.B.S. Founded on the Dictionary of Dr. Samuel Joheboh, as 
edited by the Bev. H. J. Todd, with numerous Emendations and Additions. 
In Four Yolumes, 4to. price £7. 

THESAUBUS of ENGLISH WOBDS and PHBASES, classified and 
arranged so as to facilitate the Expression of Ideas, and assist in Literary 
Composition. By P. M. Booet, M.D. New Edition. Crown 8vo.l0«.6d. 

LECTUBES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE, delivered at the Bqyal 
Institution. Bv Max MOlleb, M.A. &c Foreign Member of the French 
Institute. 2 vols. Svo. price 30«. 

CHAPTEBS on LANGUAGE. By Fbederio W. FAnaAB, F.B.S. late 
Fellow of Trin. ColL Cambridge. Crown Svo. Sa. Qd, 

WOBD-GOSSIP ; a Series of Familiar Essays on Words and their 
Pticuliarities. By the Bev. W. L. Blacklsy, M.A. Fcp. Svo. 5s, 

A BOOK ABOUT WOBDS. By G. F. Graham, Author of * English, 
or the Art of Composition/ &c. Fcp. Svo. price Ss, Qd, 

The DEBATES ; a Series of Complete Debates, Outlines of Debates, 
and Questions for Discussion. ByF. Bowrov. Fcp. e«. 

MANUAL of ENGLISH LITEBATUBE, Historical and CriticaL By 
Thomas Abeold, M JL Second Edition. Crown Svo. price 78, M, 

SOUTHEY'S DOOTOB, complete in One Volume. Edited by the Bev. 
J. W. Wabteb, B.D. Square crown Svo. 128, 6d. 

HISTOBICAL and CBITICAL COMMENTABY on the OLD TESTA- 
MENT ; with a New Translation. By M. M. Kausch, Ph.D. Vol. I. 
Oenegis, Svo. 18#. or adapted for the General Beader, 12*. Vol. II. Bxodu8, 
168, or adapted for the General Beader, 129. Vol. IIL Leviticus, Part I . 
168. or adapted for the General Beader, 89. 
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A HSBBEW OSAMXAB, with SXES0I8E8. By M. M. Kalisgh, 
PhJ). Past I. OutUnea with Bxereisea, Sto. 12«. M, Kbt, U, Pabx II. 
Bxo^ptUmcd Forma and Construetiotu, 12*. 6d, 

A LATIH-ENOLISH BICTIOHABT. By J. T. White, D.D. of 
Corpus Ghristi GoUefi^. and J. E. Riddle, M JL. of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. 
Third Edition, revised. 2 vols. 4to. pp. 2,128. price 42«. doth. 

White's College Latin-English Dictionary (Xntermediate Size), 
abridged for the use of University Students firom the Parent Work (as 
above) . Medium 8vo. pp. 1,(M8, price lUs, cloth. 

White's Junior Student's Complete Latin-English and English-Latin. 
Dictionary. New Edition. Square 12mo. pp. 1,058, price 128, 

Q««i^«vti»w / The ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, prices*. 6d. 
separately | ^^^^ LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, price 7». 6d. 

An ENOLISH-OBEEK LEXICOH, containing all the Greek Words 
used by Writers of good authority. By 0. D. YoireE, BJL New Edi- 
tion. 4to.21«. 

Hr. Y0HOE*B NEW LEXIGOH, English and Greek, abridged from 
his larger work (as above). Revised Edition. Square 12mo. 8#. 6d. 

A OBEEK-EEGLISH LEXICON. Compiled by H. G. Liddell, D.D. 
Dean of Christ Church, and R. Scott, D.D. Dean of Rochester. Sixth 
Edition. Crown 4ta price 38*. 

A Lexicon, Greek and English, abridged from Liddell and Scott's 
Oreeh-EnffHah Lexicon, Twelfth Edition. Square 12mo. 7«. 6(2. 

A SANSKRIT-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, the Sanskrit words printed 
both in the original Devanagari and in Roman Letters. Compiled by 
T. Beotey, Prof, in the Univ. of Gottingen. 8vo. 628, M, 

WALKER'S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. Thoroughly revised Editions, by B.H.SMAST. 8vo. 12«. 16mo. 6«. 

A PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of the FRENCH and ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGES. By L. CoETAirgEAU. Pourteenth Edition. Post 8vo. 10«. Oct. 

Contanseau's Pocket Dictionary, French and English, abridged from 
the above by the Author. New Edition, revised. Square 18mo. Sa. 6d, 

NEW PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of the GERMAN LANGUAGE ; 

German-English and English-German. By the Rev. W. L. Blacklet, M.A. 
and Dr. Casl Mabtie Fbiedlandeb. Post 8vo. la. Qd. 

The XASTERY of LANGUAGES ; or, the Art of Speaking Foreign 
Tongnies Idiomatically. By Thomas Pbendsbgast, late of the Civil 
Service at Madras. Second Edition. 8ro. 6j. 



Miscellaneous Works and Popular Metaphysics. 

The ESSAYS and CONTRIBUTIONS of A. K. H. is., Author of < The 
Recreations of a Country Parson.* Uniform Editions :— 

Recreations of a Country Parson. By A. K. H. B. First and Second 
Sebis's, crown 8vo. 3«. M, each. 
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Tlie GOXMON-PLACE FHIL080PHEB in TOWN and COUNTBT. By 

A. K. H. B. Crown Svo. price 3«. M, 

Leisure Hours in Town; Essays Consolatory, ^sthetical, Moral, 
Social, and Domestic. By A. K. H. B. Crown 8vo. Ss,M. , , 

The Autumn Holidays of a Country Parson; Essays contributed 
to Fraser's Magazine and to Good Words, By A. E. H. B. Crown 8yo.3«. M, 

The Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson. By A. E. H. B. First 
and Second Sebies, crown 8vo. S«. 6d. each. 

Oritieal Essays of a Country Parson, selected from Essays con- 
tributed to Fraaeif^s Magazine. By A. E. H. B. Grown 8to. Zt, 6d. 

Sunday Afternoons at the Parish Church of a Scottish University 
City. ByA.KH.B. Crown Svo. 3<. 6d. 

Lessons of Middle Age ; with some Account of various Cities and 
Men. ByA.E.H. B. Crown Svo. 3«. 6(f. 

Counsel and Comfort spoken from a City Pulpit. By A. K. H. B. 
Crown 8vo. price Zs, Qd. 

Changed Aspects of Unchanged Truths ; Memorials of St. Andrews 
Sundays. ByA.E.H.B. Crown 8vo. S«. 6(2. 

Present-day Thoughts; Memorials of St. Andrews Sundays. By 
A. E. H. B. Crown 8vo. 8«. 6d. 

SHOBT STUDIES on 0BEAT SUBJECTS. By James Anthony 
Fboude, M.A. late Pellow of Exeter Coll. Oxford, ofhird Edition. 8yo. 12«. 

LOBD MACAULATS MISCELLAHEOUS WBITINeS:— 

LiBEASY EDiTioir. 2 vols. 8yo. Portrait, 21«. 
People's Edition. 1 vol. crown 8yo. 4«. 6d. 

The BEV. STDHET SMITH'S MISCELLANEOUS WOBKS ; includ> 
ing his Contributions to the Edinburgh Review. Crown 8vo. Za. 

The Wit and Wisdom of the Eev. Sydney Smith: a Selection of 
the most memorable Passages in his Writings and Conversation. 16mo. S«. 6d. 

TBAGES of HISTOET in the HAMES of PLACES; with a 
Vocabulary of the Boots out of which Names of Places in England and Wales 
are formed. By Flayell Edmunds. Crown 8to. Is, 6d, 

The ECLIPSE of FAITH ; or, a Visit to a Beligious Sceptic. By 
Hensy Bogess. Twelfth Edition. Pep. 68, Z 

Defenee of the Eelipse of Faith, by its Author ; a rejoinder to Dr. 
"Newmaxi'B Eepltf. Third Edition. 'Fcp.Ss.6d, 

Seleetions from the Correspondence of B. E. H. Chreyson. By the 

same Author. Third Edition. Crown 8yo. 7«. 6<2. 

FAMILIES of SPEECH, Four Lectures delivered at the Boyal 
Institution of Great Britain. By the Bev. F. W. Fabeae, MJL F.B.S. 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Post 8vo. with Two Maps, Us, M, 

CHIPS from a OEBMAN WOBKSHOP; being Essays on the Science 
of Beligion, and on Mythology, Traditions, and Customs. By Mae 
Mt^LLEB. M.A. &o. Foreign Member of the French Institute. 3 vols. 8yo.£2. 
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ANALYSIS of the PHENOMENA of the HT7MAN MIND. By 
Jambs Mill. A New Edition, with Notes, lUnstntive and Critical, bv 

ALElLOrSBB BAIS, AlTDBBW PllTDLATEB, Slid GBOBOB GBOTB. Edited^ 

with additional Notes, by John Stttabt M.ill. 2 vols. 8to. price 28«. 

An INTBODTJCnON to MENTAL PHILOSOFHTi on the Indnctiye 
Method. By J. D. Mobbll,M.A. LLJ). 8vo.l2«. 

ELEMENTS of FSTGHOLOGY, containing the AnalTsie of the 
Intelleotual Powen. By the same Author. Post 8to. 7«. 6<2. 

The SECRET of HSOEL: being the Hegelian System in Origin, 
Principle, Porm, and Matter. By J. H. SxiBLnra. 2 vols. Sto. 28«. 

Sir William Hamilton; being the Philosophy of Perception: an 
Analysis. By the same Author. Svo. 68, 

The SENSES and the INTELLECT. By Albxakdbr Binr, M.D. 
Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. Third Edition. 8to. 16«. 

The EMOTIONS and the WILL. By the same Author. Second 
Edition. Svo. 15«. 

On the STUDY ofCHAEACTEB, including an Estimate ofThrenology. 

By the same Author. Svo. Of. 

MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE: a Compendium of Psychology 
and Etliics. By the same Author. Second Edition. Grown Svo. 10«. Qd, 

LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE. By the same Author. In 
Two Pabts, crown Svo. Ida. 6d. Each Part may be had separately :— 
' Past I. Deduction, 48, Pabt II. Induction, 68, 6d, 

TIME and SPACE; a Metaphysical Essay. By Shadworth H. 

HoDOSON. (This work covers the whole ground of Specuhitive Philosophy.) 
Svo. price 169. 

The Theory of Practice ; an Ethical Inquiry. By the same Author. 
(This work, in conjunction with the foregoing, completes a system of Philo- 
sophy.) 2 vols. Svo. price 249. 

STRONG AND FREE; or, First Steps towards Social Science. By 
the Author of * My Life, and What shall I do with it ? ' Svo. price Ite. 6d. . 

The PHILOSOPHT of NECESSITY; or, Natural Law as applicable to 
Mental, Moral, and Social Science. By Ohablss Brat. Second Edition. 
Svo.9«. 

The Education of the Feelings and Affections. By the same Author. 
Third Edition. 8vo.S«.6d. 

On Force, its Mental and Moral Correlates. By the same Author. 
Svo. 6a, 

A TREATISE on HUMAN NATURE ; being an Attempt to Introduce 
the Experimental Method of Seasoning into Moral Subjects. By David 
Hume. Edited, with Notes, &o. by T. H. Greeit, Fellow, and T. H. 
Grose, late Scholar, of Balliol College, Oxford. [In fhepreaa, - 

ESSAYS MORAL, POTinCAL, and LITERARY. By David Hums. 

By the same Editor s [In the preaa. 
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Astronomy^ Meteorology^ Popular Geography^ &c. 

OUTLINES of ASTBONOIIT. By Sir J. F. W. Hbbbohel, Bart 
MJl. Tenth Edition, revised; with OPlates and many Woodcuts. 8val8#. 

The SUN ; BULEB, LIGHT, FIBE, and LIFE of the FLANETABT 
SYSTEM. By Richabd A. Pboctob, B.A. r.BJLS. With 10 PJates (7 
coloured) and 107 Fijinires on Wood. Grown 8vo. 14(. 

OTHEB WOBLDS THAN OUBS ; the Plurality of Worlds Studied 
under the Light of Beoent Scientific Besearches. By the same Author. 
Second Edition, with 14 Illustrations. Grown 8yo. Vis. ed. 

SATUBN and its SYSTEM. By the same Author. 8vo.witbl4Flate8,14«. 

SCHALLEN'S SPEGTBUM ANALYSIS, in its application to Terres- 
trial Substances and the Physical Constitution of the Heavenly Bodies. 
Translated by Jane and C. Lasbell ; edited by W. HuoeiNS, LL.D.F.B.S. 
Crown 8vo. with Illustrations. INearly ready, 

CELESTIAL OBJECTS for COMMON TELESCOPES. By the Rev. 
T. W. Webb, MJL P JLA.S. Second Edition, revised, with a large Map of 
the Moon, and several Woodcuts. 16mo. 7«. 6(2. 

NAYIOATION and NAXTTICAL ASTBONOMY (Fractical, Theoretical, 
Scientific) for the use of Students and Practical Men. By J. Mebbifield, 
P.B.AJ3 and H. Evbbs. 8va 14*. 

DOVE'S LAW of STOBMS, considered in connexion with the Ordinary 
Movements of the Atmosphere. Translated by BiH.ScoTT, M«A. T.CJ). 
-8vo. 10«. Qd. 

MCCULLOCH'S BICTIONABY, Geographical, Statistical, and Historical, 
of the various Gountries, Places, and Principal Natmral Objects in the World. 
New Edition, with the Statistical Information brought up to the latest 
returns by F. Mastiit. 4 vols. 8vo. with coloured Maps, £4 4*. 

A OENEBAL DICTIONABY of OEOOBAPHY, Descriptive, Physical, 
Statistical, and Historical : forming a complete OaEctteer of the World. By 
A. Kbith JoHNBTOir. LL J). P.B.G.S. Revised Edition. 8vo.Sl«.6d. • 

A MANUAL of OSOOBAPHY, PhTsical, Industrial, and Political. 
By W. Hughes, 7.B.6.S; With 6 Maps. Pcp.7«.6d. 

The STATES of the BIYEB PLATE : their Indnstries and Commerce. 
By WiLPBiD Latham, Buenos Ayres. Second Edition, revised. 8vo. 12s, 

MAUNDEB'S TBEASUBY of OEOOBAPHY, Physical, Historical, 
Descriptive, and Political. Edited by W. Hitoheb. P.B.G.S. Revised 
Edition, with 7 Maps and 16 Plates. Pep. 6a, cloth, or 99,6d, bound in calf. 



Natural History and Popular Science. 

EIEMENTABY TBEATISE on PHYSICS, Experimental and Applied. 
Translated and edited from Gaitot'b Moments de Physique (with the Au- 
thor's sanction) by E. ATKiirsoir, Ph.D. P.C.S. New Edition, revised 
and enlarged t with a Goloured Plate and 620 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. lbs. 

The ELEMENTS of PHYSICS or NATUBAL PHILOSOPHY. By 

Neil Abkott, M.D. P JLS. Physician Extraordinary to the Quoen. Sixth 
Bditionj rewritten and completed* Two Parts. 8vo. ils. 
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SOUND : a Course of Eight Lectnres delivered at the Royal Institntion 
of Great Britain. By JoHir Ttitdall, LL.D. P.R.S. New EditioDt crown 
8vo. with Portrait of Jf. CMadni and 109 Woodcuts, price Of. 

HEAT a KOBE of XOTION. By Professor Jows Ttndall, LL.D. 
F.B.S. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. with Woodcuts, 10«. 60;. 

BESEABGHES on DIAMAGNETI8H and UAGNE-GBTSTAILIC 
ACTION ; including the Question of Diamagnetic Polarity. By the same 
Author. With 6 Plates ana many Woodcutii. 8vo. price 149. 

FB0FE8S0B TTKDALL'S ESSAYS on the USE and LIMIT of the 
IMAGINATION in SCIENCE. Being the Second Edition, with Additions, 
of his Discourse on the Scientific Use of the Imagination. 8vo. Ss, 

HOTES of a GOUBSE of SEVEH LECTUBES on ELEGTBICAL 
PHENOMENA and THEOBIES, delivered: at the Boyal Institution, 
AJ>. 1870. By Professor Tyitdall. Crown 8vo. Is, sewed, or is, ed, cloth. 

HOTES of a GOUBSE of NINE LECTUBES on LIGHT delivered at the 
Boyal Institution, ▲.D. 1869. By the same Author. Crown 8vo. price Is, 
sewed, or Is. 6d. cloth. 

LIGHT : Its Influence on life and Health, By Fobbes Winslow, 
M.D. D.CX. Oxon. (Hon.). Fcp. 8yo. 6s, 

A TBEATISE on ELEGTBIGITT, in Theory and Practice. By A. 
De la BrvB, Prof, in the Academy of Geneva. Translated by C.Y. Walkeb, 
F.B.S. S vols. 8vo. with Woodcuts, £3 ISs. 

The BEGINNING: its When and its How. By Munoo Ponton, 
F.B.S.E. Post 8vo. with very numerous Illustrations. '[Just ready. 

The FOBGESiof the UNIYEBSE. By George Berwick, M.D. 
Post 8vo. 6s, 

The GOBBELATION of FHTSIGAL FOBGES. By W. B. Okotb, 
Q.C. y.PJLS. Fifth Edition, revised, and followed by a Discourse on Cou- 
tlnuity. 8vo. 10«. 6d, The Discourse on Continuity, separately, 2s, Qd. 

MAjrUAL of GEOLOGY. By S. HAuaHTON, M.D. F.R.S. Revised 

Edition, with 66 \f^oodcut8. Fcp. Is, ed, 

VAN DEB HOEVEN'S HANDBOOK of ZOOLOGY. Translated from 
the Second Dutch Edition by the Bev. W. Class, MJ). F.B.S. 2 vols. 8vo. 
with 24 Plates of Figures, 60«. 

Professor OWEN'S LEGTUBES on the GOMFABATIVE ANATOMY 

and Physiology of the Invertebrate Animals. Second Edition, with 235 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 21s, 

The GOMPABATIYE ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY of the VEBTE- 
brate Animals. By Richard OwEif, F.B..S. D.C.L. With 1,472 Wood- 
outs. 3 vols. 8vo. £3 1 Ss, M, 

The OBIGIN of GIYILISATION and the FBIMITIYE GONDITION 

of MAN ; Mental and Social Condition of Savages. By Sir JoHir Lubbock, 
JBart. M.P. F.B.S. Second Edition, with 25 Woodcuts. 8vo. price 16s, 

The PBIMITIYE INHABITANTS of SOANDINAYIA : containing a 
Description of the Implements, Dwellings, Tombs, and Mode of Living of 
the Savages in the North of Europe during the Stone Age. By Sven 
NiLSSOir. With 16 Plates ofFiguics and 3 Woodcuts. 8vo.l8«. 
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BIBLE ANIXAL8 ; being a Description of every Living Creature 
mentioned in the Scriptures, from the Ape to the Coral. By the Bev. J. G. 
Wood, MA. P.L.S. With about 100 Vignettes on Wood, 8vo. 21«. 



HOMES WITHOUT HANDS: a Description of the Habitations of 
Animals, classed according to their Principle of Construction. By Bev. 
J. G. Wood, MA. F Jj.S. With about 140 vignettes on Wood, 8vo. 21«. 

A EAMTLTAK HISTOBT of BIBBS. By E. Stanlbt, D.D. F.B.S. 
late Lord Bishop of Norwich. Seventh Edition, with Woodcuts. Pep. 8«. M. 

The EABMONIES of HATUBE and UNITY of CBEATION. By Dr. 
Gbobob Habtwio. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, IBs, 

The SEA and its LIVING WONDEBS. By the same Author. Third 
(English) Edition. Svo. with many Illustrations, 2U. 

The TBOFIGAL WOBLD. By Dr. Gbo. Habtwio. With 8 Chromo- 
xylographs and 172 Woodcuts. Svo. 21«. 

The POLAB WOBLD ; a Popular Description of Man and Nature in the 
Arctic and Antarctic Begions of the Globe. By Dr. Geoboe Habtwio. 
With 8 Chromozylographs, 3 Maps, and 85 Woodcuts. Svo. 21«. 

XIBBT and SFENGFS INTBODUCTION to ENTOMOLOGY, or 

Elements of the Natural History of Insects. 7th Edition. Crown Svo. ts. 

MAUNDEB'S TBEASUBT of NATUBAL HISTOBT, or Popular 
Dictionary of Zool(^y. Bevised and corrected by T. S. Cobbold, MJ). 
Pep. with 900 Woodcuts, 6s, cloth, or 95. Gd. bound in calf. 

The TBEASUBT of BOTANT, or Popular Dictionary of the Vegetable 
Kingdom ; including a Glossary of Botanical Terms. Edited by J. Lindley, 
P.B.S. and T. Moobe, P.L.S. assisted by eminent Contributors. With 27^ 
Woodcuts and 20 Steel Plates. Two Parts, fcp. 129. cloth, or 19«. calf. 

The ELEMENTS of BOTANT for FAMILIES and 8GH00L&. 

Tenth Edition, revised by Thomas Moobe, P.L.S. Pep. with 154 Wood- 
cuts. 29. 6d, 

The BOSE AMATEUB'S GUIDE. By Thomas Riyebs. Ninth 
Edition. Pep. 4«. 

The BBITISH FLOBA; comprising the Phsnogamons or Flowering 
Plants and the Perns. By Sir W. J. Hooeeb, E.H. and G. A. Walbbb- 
Abitott, LL J>. 12mo. with 12 Plates, 14,8. 

LOUDON'S ENGTCLOPiEDIA of PLANTS ; comprising the Specific 
Character, Description, Culture, Histo^, &c. of all the Plants found in 
Great Britain. With upwards of 12,000 Woodcuts. Svo. 429. 

MAUNBEB'S SCIENTIFIC and LITEBABT TBEASUBT. New 
Edition, thoroughly revised and in great part re^written, with above 1,000 
new Articles, by J. Y. Johw son, Corr. M.Z.S. Fcp. 6s. cloth, or 98. 6d. calf. 

A BICTIONABT of SCIENCE, LITEBATUBE, and ABT. Fourth 
Edition, re-edited by W. T. Ebande (the original Author), and Geobob W. 
Cox, M.A. assisted by contributors of eminent Scientific and Literary 
Acquirements, 8 vols, medium Svo. price 63«. cloth. 
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Chemistry^ Medicine, Surgery, and the 

Allied Sciences. 

A DICnOHABT of CHEXIBTBT and the Allied Branches of other 
Sciences. By Heitbt Watts, V.UJR. assisted by eminent Contributors. 
Complete in 6 vols, medium 8to. £7 Ss, 

ELEXENTS of CHEMISTBT, Theoretical and Practical By W. Allen 
MiLLEB, M.D. late Prof, of Chemistry, King's Coll. London. Pourth 
Edition. 8 vols. 8vo. £S, Past L Chemical Physics, 15«. Past II. 
iNOBGAiric Chehistby, 21«. Paet III. Obganic Chemistsy, 249. 

A MAHXTAL of CHEKISTBT, Descriptive and Theoretical By 
William Odling, M.B. F.B.S. Past 1. 8vo. 9«. Past II. jwt ready. 

OITTLnrES of GHEHISTBT ; or, Brief Notes of Chemical Facts. 
By William Odliito, M.B. P.B.S. Crown 8vo. 7«. M, 

A Course of Practical Chemistry, for the nse of Medical Stadents. 
By the same Author. New Edition, with 70 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. Is, 6cl. 

Lectures on Animal Chemistxy, delivered at the Boyal College of 
Physicians in 1865. By the same Author. Crown 8vo 4a.id. 

Lectures on the Chemical Changes of Carbon. Delivered at the 
Bioyal Institution of Great Britain. By the same Author. Crown 8vo. 
price 4f . Qd, 

A TBEATISE on MEDICAL ELECTBICITT, THEOBETIGAL and 
PBACTICAL ; and its Use in the Treatment of Paralysis, Neuralgia, and 
other Diseases. By Julius Althaus, M.D. &o. Second Edition, revised 
and partly re-written. Post 8vo. with Plate and 2 Woodcuts, price 15«. 

The DLAOHOSIS, PATHOLOOT, and TBEATMENT of DISEASES 

of Women ; including the Diagnosis of Pre^ancy. By Geaily Hewitt, 
MJ). Second Edition, enlarged ; with 116 Woodcut Illustrations. 8vo. 24«. 

LECTTTEES on the DISEASES of IN7A5CT and CHILDHOOD. By 

Chables West, M.D. &c. Fiffch Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo. 16«. 

A STSTEK of SUBGEBT, Theoretical and Practical. In Treatises 

by Various Authors. Edited by T. Holmes, M JL. &c. Surgeon and Lecturer 
on Surgery at St. George's Hospital, and Surgeon-in-Chief to the Metro- 
politan Police. Second Edition, thoroughly revised, with numerous Illus- 
trations. 6 vols. 8vo. £5 b8. 

The SUBGICAL TBEATMENT of CHILDBEH'S DISEASES. By 
T. Holmes, M.A. &c. late Surgeon to the Hospital for Sick Children. 
Second Edition, with 9 Plates and 1 12 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21«. 

LECTUBES on the PBINCIFLES and FBACTIGE of PHTSIC. By 

Sir Thomas Watboit, Bart. M J). New Edition in the press. 

LECTUBES on SUBGICAL PATHOLOGY. By James Faobt, F.R.S. 

Third Edition, revised and re- edited by the Author and Professor 
W. TuBNES, M3. 8vo. with 131 Woodcuts, 21«. 

COOPEB'S DICTIOHABT of PBACTICAL SUBGEBT and Encyclo- 
psedia of Surgical Science. New Edition, brought down to the present time. 
By S. A. Latte, Surgeon to St. Mary's Hospital, assisted \^ various Eminent 
Surgeons. Vol. II. 8vo. completing the work* [In the press. 
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On GHBONIC BBOHGHITIS, espeoially as connected with GOUT, 
EMPHYSEMA, and DISEASES of the HEAKT. By E. Headlak 
Gbebnhow. M J). F.B.OJP. &o. 8vo. Is, 6d. 

The OLIUATE of the SOUTH of FEANCE as SUITED to INVALIDS; 

with Notices of Mediterranean and other Winter Stations. By C.T. 
Williams, M.A. M.D. Oxon. Assistant-Physician to the Hospital for Con- 
sumption at Brompton. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6«. 

BEPOBTS on the FBOGBESS of FBACTICAL and SCIENTIFIC 
MEDICINE in Different Parts of the World, from June 1868, to June 1869. 
Edited by Hoba.cb Dobell, M J), assisted by numerous and distinguished 
Coadjutors. 8vo. 188. 

FULXONABT CONSUHFTION ; its Nature, Treatment, and Dnration 
exemplified by an Analysis of One Thousand Cases selected fh>ra upwards of 
Twenty Thousand. By C. J. B.;William8, M.D. F.B.S. and 0. T. Williams^ 
MA. M.D. Oxon. [Nearly readif, 

CLINICAL LECTUBE8 on DISEASES of the LIVEB, JAUNDICE, 
and ABDOMINAL DBOPST. By Chablbs Mvschison, MJ). Post 8vo. 
with 26 Woodcuts, 10«. 6d. 

ANATOMT, DESCBIFTIVE and 8UBGICAL. By Hbkbt Geat, 
PJt.S. With about 400 Woodcuts Arom Dissections. Fifth Edition, by 
T. Holmes, M JL Cantab, with a new Introduction by^the Editor. Boyu 
8yo. 2Ss, 

CLINICAL NOTES on DISEASES of the LABTNX/ investigated and 
treated with the assistuice of the Laryngoscope. By W. Mabcet, MJ). 
F.Br.S. Crown 8vo. with 6 Lithographs, 6«. 

OUTLINES of FHTSIOLOGT, Hnman and Comparative. By John 
Mabshall, F.B.C.S. Surgeon to the University College Hospital. 2 vols, 
crown 8vo. with 122 Woodcuts. 32«. 

ESSATS on FHTSIOLOOICAL SUBJECTS. By Gilbbbt W. Child, 

M. A. Second Edition, revised, with Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7«. 6d, 

FHTSIdLOOICAL ANATOMT and FHTSIOLOOT of MAN. By the 
late B. B. Todd, M J). F.B..S. and W. BowuAir, F.B.S. of King's College. 
With numerous Illustrations. Vol. IL 8vo. 258, 

Vol. L New Edition by Dr. Lioitel S. Beale, F.B.S. in course of publi- 
cation; Past L with 8 Plates, Is, 6d, 

COPLAND'S DICTIONABT of FBACTICAL MEDICINE, abridged 
ftrotn the larger work and throughout brought down to the present State 
of Medical Science. 8va ids, 

BEIMANN*S HANDBOOK of ANILINE and its DEBIYATIVES; 

a Treatise on the Manufacture of Aniline and Aniline Colours. Edited by 
William Cbookes, F.R.S. With 5 Woodcuts. 8vo. 10«. Qd, 

On the MANUFACTUBE of BEET-BOOT SUGAB in ENGLAND 

and IRELAND. By William Cbookes, F.R.S. Crown 8vo. with 11 
Woodcuts, 8s. 6d, 

A MANUAL of MATEBLA MEDICA and THEBAFEUTICS, abridged 
fh>m Dr. Pbbeiba's Elements by F. J. Fabbb, MJ). assisted by B. BEirTLETa 
M.R.C.S. and by R. WABiiraTOir, F.R.S. 8vo. with 90 Woodcuts, 21«. 

THOMSON'S CONSPECTUS ef the BBITISH FEABMACOFiEIA, 

25th Edition, corrected by E. Llotd Bibkett, M J), 18mo. price Q«, 
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T%e Fine Arts, and Illustrated Editions. 

IN FAIBTIiAirD; Pictures from the Elf-World. Bj Richard 
DoTLB. With a Poem by W. Alliitohah. With Sixteen Plates, contaioins 
Thirty-six Designs printed in Colours. Polio, 8U. Qd, 

LlPE of JOHN GIBSON, B.A. SGUIPTOB. Edited by Lady 

Eastlaxe. 8vo. 109. 6d. 
The LOBD'S PBAYEB ILLUSTRATED by P. B. Pickebsqux, R.A.. 

and HsmELT Axposp, D.D. Dean of Oauterbury. Imp. 4to. price 21«. cloth. 
UATEBIALS for a HISTOBT of OIL FAINTING. By Sir Chakles 

Locke Eastlakb, sometime President of the Royal Academy. 2 vols. 

8yo. price 30«. 
HALF-HOTTB LECTUBES on the HISTOBT and FBAGTICE of the 

Pine and Ornamental Arts. By William B. Scott. New Edition, revised 

by the Author ; with 60 Woodcuts. Crown 8yo. &». 6df. 

ALBEBT DUBEB, HIS LIFE and WOBKS; including Auto- 
biographical Papers and Complete Catalc^^ues. By William B. Scott. 
With Six Etchings by the Author, and other Illustrations. 8vo. 16«. 

SIX LECTUBES on HABUONY, delivered at the Boyal Institution 
of Great Britain in the Year 1887. By G. A. Macpareen. With nume- 
rous engraved Musical Examples and Specimens. 8vo. 10«. 6d. 

The CHOBALE BOOK for ENGLAND: the Hymns translated by 
Miss 0. WiiTEWOBTH) the tunes arranged by Prof. W. S. Benitett and 
Otto Goldschmidt. Fcp. 4to. 12«. 6(2. 

The NEW TESTAMENT, illustrated with Wood Engravings after the 
Early Masters, chiefly of the Italian School. Crown 4to.639. doth, gilt top ; 
or £5 5«. elegantly bound in morocco. 

LTBA GEBICANICA ; the Christian Year. Translated by Catherine 

WnrxwoBTH ; with 126] Illustrations on Wood drawn by J. liEiOHTOir, 
F.SA. 4to.21«. 

LYBA GEBMANICA ; the Christian Life. Translated by Cathbrinb 
WnrEWOBTH ; with about 200 Woodcut Illustrations by J. Leiohton, P.S A., 
and other Artists. 4to. 21«. 

The LIFE of UAN SYMBOLISED by the MONTHS of the YEAB. 
Text selected by R. Pigot ; Illustrations on Wood flrom Original Designs by 
J. liEIOHTOir, P.S A. 4to. 429. 

CATS' and FABLIE'S MOBAL EMBLEMS ; with Aphorisms, Adages, 
and Proverbs of all Nations. 121 Dlustrations on Wood by J.LEienrov, 
P.SA. Text selected by R. Pioot. Imperial 8vo.81«. 6(2. 

SHAKSFEABE'S MIDSUMMEB . NIGHT'S DBEAM, Ulnstrated 
with 24 Silhouettes or Shadow-Pictures by P. Eonewka, engraved on Wood 
by A. Vo&el. Folio. 81«. 6<2. 

SACBED and LEGENDABY ABT. By Mrs. tTAMBSON. 

Legends of the Saints and Martyrs. Fifth Edition, with 19 
Etchings and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols, square crown 8vo. Sl«. M, 

Legends of the Monastic Orders. Third Edition, with 11 Etchings 
and 88 Woodcuts. 1 vol. square crown 8vo. 21«. 

Legends of the Madonna. Third Edition, with 27 Etchings and 165 
Woodcuts. 1 vol. square crown 8vo. 21«. 

The History of Our Lord, with that of his Types and Precursors. 
Completed by Lady Eastlake. Revised Edition, with 31 Etchings and 
281 Woodcuts. 2 vols, square crown 8vo. 42«. 
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The Useful Arts^ Manufactures, &c. 

HI8T0BT of the 0OTHIC BEVIVAL ; an Attempt to shew how far 
the taste for Mediaeval Architecture was retained in England during the 
last two centuries, and has been re-developed in the present. By Ghables 
L. EA8TLA.KE, Architect. With many Illustrations. [Nearly ready. 

eWILrS ENCTGLOPiEDIA of ABGHITEGTUBE, with above 1,600 
Engravings on Wood. Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged by Wtatt 
Pafwosth. 8vo. 52«.6{2. 

A UANTJAL of ABGHITECTUBE : being a Concise History and 

Explanation of the principal Styles of European Architecture, Ancient, 
MediiBval, and Renaissance; with their chief variations, and a Glossary of 
Technical Terms. By Thomas Mitchell. Grown 8vo. with 150 Wood- 
cuts, 10«. 6d 

ITALIAN SGULFTOBS ; being a History of Sculpture in Northern, 
Southern, and Eastern Italy. By G. G. Perkins. With 30 Etchings and 
13 Wood Engravings. Imperial 8vo. 42«. 

TirSGAN SGULFTOBS, their Lives, Works, and Times. With 45 
Etchings and 28 Woodcuts from Original Drawings and Photographs. By 
the same Author. 2 vols, imperial 8vo. 63«. 

HINTS on HOUSEHOLD TASTE in FUBNITUBE, UFHOLSTEET, 

and other Details. By Ghaiiles L. Eastlake, Architect. Second Edition, 
with about 90 Dlustrations. Square crown 8vo. 1S«. 

The ENGINEEB'S HANDBOOK; explaining the Principles which 
should guide the Young Engineer in the Gonstruction of Machinery, By 
C. S. LowiTDES. PostSvo. 6tf. 

FBINGIFLES of UEGHANISM, designed for the Use of Students in 
the Universities, and for Engineering Students generally. By B. 
Willis, M.A. F.U.S. &c. Jacksonian Professor in the University of Gam- 
bridge. Second Edition, enlarged ; with 374 Woodcuts. 8vo. 18«. 

LATHES and TUBNIN0, Simple, Uechanical, and OBNAMSNTAL. 
"Rj W. Hbitst Nokthcott. With about 240 Illustrations on Steel and 
Wood. 8vo. 18«. 

UBE'S DIGTIONABT of ABTS, HANUFAGTUBES, and VINES. 
Sixth Edition, chiefly rewritten and greatly enlarged by Bobest Huirr, 
F.B.S. assisted by numerous Gontributors eminent in Science and the 
Arts, and fkmihar with Manufactures. With above 2,000 Woodcuts. 8 vols, 
medium 8vo. price £4 lAs, 6d, 

HANDBOOK of FBilCTIGAL TELEOBAFHT, pnhlished with the 
sanction of the Ghairman and Directors of the Electric and International 
Telegraph Gompany, and adopted by the Department of Telegraphs for 
India. By B. S. Gullet. Thu>d Edition. 8vo.l2«. 6(2. 

ENGTGLOF£DIA of GIVIL ENOINEEBINO, Historical, Theoretical, 
andPractioaL By E. Gsbst, G.E. With above 3,000 Woodcuts. 8vo.42«. 

TBEATISE on MILLS and MILLWOBK. By Sir W. Faibbaibn, 
F.B.S. Second Edition, with 18 Phites and 822 woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 82«. 

USEFUL INFOBMATION for ENOlNEEBS. B7 the same Author. 
FiBST, SBCom), and Thibd Sesies, with many Plates and Woodcuts. 
8 vols, crown 8vo. 10s, M, each. 
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The APPLIOATIOH of CAST and WBOUeHT IKON to Building 
Purposes. By Sir W. FAiBBAisir, F.B.S. Fourth Edition, enlarged; with 
6 Plates and 118 Woodcuts. 8to. price 169. 

IBOH SHIP BUIIiDIll'0, its History and Progress, as comprised in a 
Series of Experimental Besearches. By the same Author. With 4 Plates and 
180 Woodcuts. 8to.18«. 

A TBEATISE on the STEAM ZSOiHTE, in its varions Applicationa 
to Mines, Mills. Steam Navigation, Bailwavsand Agriculture. By J. Bousitb, 
JB. Eighth Edition ; with Portrait, 87 Hates, and 646 Woodcuts. 4to. 4&8. 

CATECEISU of the STEAX ENOIHE, in its rarions Applications to 
Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Bailways, and Agriculture. By the sanae 
Author. With 89 Woodcuts. Fcp. 6«. 

HANDBOOK of the STEAM ENGINE. By the same Anthor, forming a 
EJBT to the Catechism of the Steam Engine, with 67 Woodcuts. Fcp. 9t, 

BOUBNFS BECENT IMPBOVEMENTS in the STEAM ENGINE in its 

various applications to Mines, MiUs, Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agri- 
culture. Being a Supplement to the Author's * Catechism of the Steam 
Engine.' By John Boubne, C.E. New Edition, including many New 
Examples ; with 124 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 6«. 

A TBEATISE on the SGBEW PBOPELLEB, SCBEW VESSELS, and 
Screw Engines, as adapted for purposes of Peace and War: with Notices 
of other Methods of Propulsion. Tables of the Dimensions and Performance 
of Screw Steamers, and detailed Specifications of Ships and Engines. By 
J. BointirE, Jl. New Edition, with 64 Plates iMid 287 Woodcuts. 4to. 68«. 

EXAMPLES of MODEBN STEAM, AIB, and OAS ENGINES of 

the most Approved ITypes, as employed for Pumping, for Driving Maohineir, 
for Locomotion, and for Agriculture, minutely and practically describea. 
By John Boubbtb. O.E. In course of publication in 24 Parte, price 28. M, 
eaioh, forming One volume 4to. with about 50 Plates and 400 Woodcuts. 

A EI8T0BT of the MACEINE-WBOUeHT HOSIEBT and LACE 

Manufiustures. By William Feleut, FJj.S. F.S.S. BoyaJSvo. 218. 
PBACTICAL TBEATISE on METALLUB0T, adapted from the last 
German Edition of Professor Kebl's Metallurgy by W. Cbookbs,F.B.S.&c. 
andE.B5Hnia,PhJ).M.E. With 626 Woodcuts. 3 vols. 8vo. price £4 18«. 

MITCHELL'S MANXTAL of PBACTICAL ASSATINO. Third Edi- 
tion, for the most part re-written, with all the recent Discoveries incor- 
porated, by W. Oboosbs, FJt.S. With 188 Woodcuts. 8vo.28«. 

The ABT of PEBFUMEBT ; the History and Theory of Odours, and 
the Methods of Extracting the Aromas of Plants. By Dr. PiESSB, F.C.S. 
. Third Edition, with 68 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 10«. 6d. 

Chemical, Natural, and Physical Magic, for Juveniles during the 
Holidays. By the same Author. Third Edition, with 88 Woodcuts. Fcp. 6«. 

LOUDON'S ENCYCLOPEDIA of AGBICTILTUBE : comprising the 
LavMig-out, Improvement, and Management of Landed Proper^, and the 
Cultivation ana Economy of the Productions of Agriculture. With 1,100 
Woodcuts. 8V0.2U. * 

London's Encyclopaedia of Gardening : comprising the Theory and 
Practice of HorticOlture, Floriculture^ Arboriculture, and Landscape Gar- 
dening. With 1,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21«. 

BATLDON'S ABT of VALUING BENTS and TILLAGES, and Claims 

of Tenants upon Quitting Farms, both at Michaelmas and Lady-Day. 
Eighth Edition, revised by J. C. Mosioir. 8vo. 1Q8. 6d, 
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Eeligioits and Moral Works. 

C0N8IDEBATI0NS on the BEYISION of tho ENGLISH NEW 
TESTAMENT. By C. J. Eliicott, D.D. Lord Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol. Post 8vo. price 58. 6d, 

An EXPOSITION of the 89 ABTIGLES, Historical and Doctrinal 
By E. Habold Bsowne, D.D. Lord Bishop of Ely. Seventh Edit. Sto. 16«. 

The LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. By the Bey. W. J. 
CoirrBEABE, M«Am and the Very Bct. J. S. Howsoir, B.D. Dean of Chester :— 

LiBEABT EDiTioir, wlth all the Original Illustrations, Mapq, Landscapes 
on Steel, Woodcuts, fto. 2 vols. 4to. 48«. 

IiTTBBMXDiATB BDiTioir, With a Selection of Maps, Plates, and Woodouti* 
8 vols, square crown 8yo. Sit. 6d. 

Studbitt's EniTioir, revised and condensed, with 46 Illustrationi and 
Maps. 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 9«. 

The YOTAOE and 8HIPWBS0K of ST. PAUL; with DiMertations 
on the Life and Writinin of St. Luke and the Ships and Navigation of the 
Anoienta. By Jakes Smith. P.B.S. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. ad. 

A CBinOAL and ftSAMXATIOAL OOMXENTABT on ST. PAUL'S 
Epistles. By C. J. Ellicott, D J). Lord Bishop of Gloucester & Bristol. 8vo. 

Gkklatians, Fourth Edition, 8s. 6d, 

Ephesians, Fourth Edition, 8s. 6<f. 

Pastoral Spistlesy Fourth Edition, 10s. 6(2. 

Philippians, Colossians, and Philemon, Third Edition, lOs. 6c2, 

Thessaloniaai, Third Edition, 7s..6<f. 

HISTOBICAL LECTUBES on the LIFE of OUB LOBD JESUS 
CHBIST : being the Hulsean Lectures for 1869. By 0. J. Ellicott, DJ). 
Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. Fifth Edition. Bvo. price 12s.; 

EVIDENCE of the TBUTH of the CHBI8TIAN BELIGION derived 

fh>m the Literal Fulfilment of Prophecy. By Alexanpeb Keith, D.D. 
37th Edition, with numerous Plates, in square 8vo., 12s. 6c2. ; also the S9th 
Edition, in post 8vo. with 6 Plates, 6s. 

History and Destiny of the World and Church, according to 

Scripture. By the same Author. Square 8vo. with 40 Illustrations, 10s. 

An INTBODUCTION to the STUDY of the NEW TESTAMENT, 

Critical, Exegetical. and Theological. By the Bev. S. Dayidsoit, DJ). 
LL.D. 2 vols. Svo. SOs. 

HABTWELL HOBNFS INTBODUCTION to the CBITIGAL STUDY 

and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, as last revised ; with 4 Maps and 
22 Woodcuts and Facsimiles. 4 vols. 8vo. 42s. 

Home's Compendious Introduction to the Study of the Bihle. He- 
edited by the B«v. John Aysb, M JL. With Maps, &c. Post Svo. 6s. 

HISTOBY of the KABAITE JEWS. By WnxiAu Harris Bule, 
D.D. Post Svo. price 7«. Bet. 
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EWALD'S EISTOBT of I8SASL to the BSATH of XOSES. Trans- 
lated fh>m the German. Edited, with a FreflMe and an Appendiz,by Bubbeix 
Hasthteau. HA. Second Edition. 2vol8.8TO.2te. 

The HISTOBT and LITEBATTTBE of the ISB/LELITES, according 
to the Old Testament and the Apocrypha. By G. De Bothschild ana 
A. De Bothschhj). 2 vols, post 8vo. with 2 Maps, price 12«. 6d, 
Vol. II. The Hittorieal Books, price Is. 6d. 
Vol. IL The Prophetio and Poetical Writings^ price 5s, 

The SEE of BOXE in the KIDDLE AGES. Bj the Bev. Oswald 
J. Beichel, B.CX. and MJL. 8?o. price ISs, 

The EVIDEHGE for the PAP ACT, as derived from the Holy Scrip- 
tures and firom Primitive Antiquity. By the Hon. Colik LiirDSiLT. 8vo. 
price 12tf . ed. 

The TBEASIJBT of BIBLE KNOWLEDGE ; being a Dictionary of the 
Books, Persons. Places. Events, and other matters of which mention is made 
in Holy Scripture. By Bev. J. Ayxe, MA. With Maps. 16 Plates, and 
numerous Woodcuts. Pep. 8vo. price 6«. cloth, or 98. 6d, neatly bound in calf. 

The GBEEK TESTAMENT; with Notes, Grammatical andExegetical. 
By the Bev. W. Webstbs, MJL and the Bev. W. P. Wilkiitbov, M Jl. 
2 vols. 8vo. £2 4s, 

EYEBT DAT SCBIPTUBE DUTICTTLTIES explained and illnstrated. 
By J. E.Pbbbcott, MA. Vol.L Mattfiew and Mctrk; Vol. II. JaOm and 
John, 2 vols. 8vo. Of . each. 

The PENTATEUCH and BOOK of JOSHUA CBITICALLT EXAMINED. 
By the Bight Bev. J. W. Coleitbo, D.D. Lord Bishop of NataL People's 
Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6«. or in 6 Parts, Is. each. 

SIX SEBMONS on the FOUB CABDINAL YIBTUES (Fortitade, 
Justice, Prudence, Temperance) in relationfto the Public and Private Life of 
Catholics ; with Preface and Appendices. By the Bev. Obey Shipley, MA • 
Grown 8vo. with Frontispiece, price Is. 6d, 

The FOBMATION of CHBISTENDOM. By T. W. Allies. Fasts I. 

and II. 8vo. price 12*. each Part. 
ENGLAND and CHBISTENDOM. B7 Archbishop Mannisg, D.D. 

Post Svo. price 10s. 6d. 
CHBISTENDOM'S DIVISIONS, Part I., a Philosophical Sketch of 

the Divisions of the Christian Pamily in East and West. By Edmuitd 8. 

Peoulkeb. Post 8vo. price 7«. 6d. 

Christendom's DivisionB, Part II. GreekB and Latins, being a His- 
tory of their Dissensions and Overtures for Peace down to the Beformation. 
By the same Author. Post 8vo. 168. 

The HIDDEN WISDOM of CHBIST and the KEY of KNOWLEDGE ; 

or. History of the Apocrypha. By Ebitebt De BuirsEir. 2 vols. Svo. 28«. 

The KEYS of ST. PETEB ; or, the House of Rechab, connected with 
the History of Symbolism and Idolatry. By the same Author. 8vo. 14*. 

The TYPES of GENESIS, briefly considered as Revealing the 
Development of Human Nature. By Aitdbew .Jukeb. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo. Is. 6d. 

The Second Death and the Bestitntion of All Things, with some 
Preliminary Bicmarks on the Nature and Inspiration of Holy Scripture. 
By the same Author. Second Edition. Crown Svo. S«. 6d, 
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A VIEW Of the BGBIPTUSE BEVELATIONB CONCEBNINa a 

PUTURB STATE. By Bichasd Whatblt, D.D. late Archbishop of 
Dublin. Ninth Edition. Fcp.8vo.69. 

The POWEB of the SOUL over the BOBT. By Geobge Moobb, 
M.D. M .B.G.FJi. Ac. Sixth Edition. Grown 8vo. 89. 6d. 

THOUOHTB for the AGE. B7 Elizabeth M. Sbwbll, Author of 
'Amy Herbert 'Ac. Second Edition, revised. Fcp. Sro. price 5«. 

Passing Thoughts on Beligion. By the same Author. Fcp. Syo. 5». 

8elf-Ezamination before Confirmation. B7 the same Author. S2mo. 

price It. ed. 
Beadings for a Month Preparatory to Confirmation, from Writers 

ofthe Early and English Church. By the same Author. Fcp. 4*. 
Beadings for Every Bay in Lent, compiled from the Writings of 

Bishop Jebbmt Tatlob. By the same Author. Fcp.6«. 
Preparation for the Holy Communion; the DevotioDS chiefly from 

the works of Jebbmy Tatlob. Sy the same Author. 32mo. 3«. 

THOUGHTS for the HOLT WEEK for Toung Persons. By the Author 

of 'Amy Herbert.' New Edition. Fcp. 8to. is. 
PBINGIPLES of EBUGATION Brawn from Nature and Bevelation, 

and applied to Female Education in the Upper Classes. By the Author 

of* Amy Herbert.* 2 vols. fcp. 12». 6(2. 

The WIFE'S MANUAL; or, Prayers, Thoughts, and Sougs on Several 
Occasions'of a Matron's Life. By the Bev. W. Calyebt, MJL. Crown 8to 
price 108. dd, 

SINGEBS and SONGS of the GHUBGH : being Biographical Sketches 
of the Hymn-Writers in all the principal Collections; with Notes on their 
Psalms and Hymns. By Josiah Milleb, M.A. Second Edition, enlarged. 
Post 8vo. price 10^. 6d. 

LYBA GEBMANIGA, translated from the German by Miss C. Wink- 
WOBTH. FiBST Sbbies, Hymns for the Sundays and Chief Festivals 
Sbcond Sbbies. the Christian Life. Fcp. Ss. 6d. each Sebibb. 

< 8PIBITUAL SONGS ' for the SUNBATS and HOLIBATS through- 
out the Year. By J. S.B. Monsbll, LLJ). Vicar of Egham and Rural D^. 
Fourth Edition, Sixth Thousand. Fcp. 4f. 6(2. 

The BE ATITUBES : Abasement before God ; Sorrow for Sin ; Meekness 
of Spirit ; Desire for Holiness ; Gentleness ; Purity of Heart ; the Peace- 
makers I Sufferings for Christ. By the same. Third Edition. Fcp. B8. M, 

His PBESENCE— not his MEMOBT, 1855. ^y the same Author, 
in Memory of his Soir. Sixth Edition. 16mo. Is, 

LTBA EUGHABISTIGA ; Hymns and Verses on the Holy Communion, 
Ancient and Modern : with other Poems. Edited by the Bct. Obbt Ship- 
ley, M.A. Second Edition. Fcp. 68, ' 

Lyra Messianiea; Hymns and Verses on the Life of Christ, Ancient 
and Modem ; with other Poems. By the same Editor. Second Edition, 
altered and enlarged, Fcp. 68, 

Lyra Hystica ; Hynms and Verses on Sacred Subjects, Ancient and 

Modem. By the same Editor. Fcp. 68. 
The LIFE of MABGABET MABT HALLAHAN, better known in 

the religious world by the name of Mother Margaret. By her Religious 

Childbek. Second Edition. 8vo. with Portrait, 10«. 
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Works of Fiction. 

LOTHAIB. By the Bight Hon. B. Disraeli, M.P. Cabinet Edition 
(the Eighth), complete in One Volume, with a Portrait of the Author, aud 
a New General Preface. Grown 8vo. price 69.— By the Same Author, Cabinet 
Editions, revised, uniform with the above : — 



Con IWG8BY, 6«. 
Sybil, %s. 

Tan CRED, 08. 

Venetia, G«. 
Henrietta Temple, to. 
CoNTAEiNi Fleming AND Rise 

OF ISEANDEB, 6«. 



ALBOY; IxION; THE INFERNAL 

Marriage ; and Popanilla 
Price 6«. 

Young Duke and Count Alas- 
cos, Qs. 

ViYiAN Grey, 6». 



The MOBEBN NOVELIST'S LIBBABT. Each Work, in crown Svo. 
complete in a Single Volume :— 
Melville's Gladiators, 2«. boards; 2«. Qd. cloth. 
Good pob Nothing, 2«. boards ; 2«. %d. cloth. 

HoLMBY House. 2». boards ; Za.M. cloth. 

Interpreter, 2». boards ; 2«. 6rf. cloth. 

■ Queen's Maries, 28. boards ; 2». Qd, cloth. 

Tbollope's warden. 18. Qd. boards ; 28. cloth. 

Earchester Towers, 2*. boards ; 28, 6d. doth. 

Bramley-Moore's Six Sisters of the Valleys, 28. boards ; 28. Gd. cloth. 

lEBNE ; a Tale. By W. Steuart Tsemgh, Author of < Realities of 
Irish Life.' 2 vols, post Svo.j [Just ready. 

THBEE WEDDINGS. By the Author of < Dorothy/ < De Cressy/ &c. 

Pep. 8vo. price 69. 
8T0BIES and TALES by Elizabeth M. Sewell, Author of * Amy 

Herbert,' uniform Edition, each Story or Tdle complete in a single Volume : 



Amy Herbert, 2«.6d. 
Gertrude, %8. 6(2. 
Earl's Daughter, 2a. M. 
EZFERIBNCB qf LiFB, 2a, 6d. 
Oleyb Hall, Za. Qd, 



Ivors, Ba. 6d, 
Katharine Ashton, 3a. M. 
Margaret Pbrciyal, 6a. 
Laneton Parsonage, 48, M. 
Ursula, 4*. 6(2. 



A Glimpse of the World. By the Author of 'Amy Herbert' Fep. 7«. 6d. 
The Jonmal of a Home Life. By the same Author. Post Syo. 9^. 6dL 

After Life ; a Sequel to ' The Journal of a Home Life.' Price lOa. Sd, 

UNCLE PETEB'S FAIBT TALE for the NINETEENTH CENTUBT. 

Edited by E. M. Sewell, Author of Amy Herbert,* &c. Fcp. 8vo. 7a. Qd. 

THE GIANT ; A Witch's Stoiy for English Boys. By the same 
Author and Editor. Pep. 8vo. price 68. 

WONDEBFUL STOBIES from NOBWAT, SWEDEN, and ICELAND. 

Adapted and arranged by Julia Goddard. With an Introductoiy Essay 
by the Bev. G. W. Cox, M.A. and Six Woodcut Illustrations from Designs 
by W. J. Weigand. Square post 8vo. 68. 

VIEBAM and the VAMPIBE ; or, Tales of Hindu Devilry. Adapted 
by BiCHARD P. Burton, P.B.G.S. &c. With 33 Illustrations by Ernest 
Griset. Crown 8vo. 98, 

A VISIT to MT DISCONTENTED COUSIN. Heprinted, with some 
Additions, from Fraaer'a Magazine, Crown 8vo. price 7s. Qd, 
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BECXEB'B GALLUB; or, Boman Scenes of the Time of Angostius: 
with Notes and Excursuses. New Edition. Post 8vo. 7«. 6d, 

BECKER'S CHARIGLES; a Tale illustrative of Private Life among the 
Ancient Greeks : with Notes and Excursuses. New Edition. Post 8vo. 7«. 6d. 

NOVELS and TALES hj 6. J. Whttb Melville : — 



Tfie Gladiatobs, 58, 

DiOBY GBAND, 68. 

Kate Coventey, 58. 
Geiitebal Bounce, 5s. 



HoLMBY House, 58. 
Good /or Nothiito, 6*. 
The Queen's Maries, 68, 
The Intebfbeteb, 58. 



TALES of ANCIENT GREECE. By George W. Cox, M.A. late 

Scholar of Trin. Coll. Oxon. Being a Collective Edition of the Author's 
Classiciil Stories and Tales, complete in One Volume. Crown 8vo. 68. dd. 

A MANUAL of HTTHOLOGT, in the form of Question and Answer. 
By the same Author. Pep. 38, 

OUR CHILDREN'S STORT, by one of their Gossips. Bv the Author 
of • Voyage en Zigzag,' * Pictures in Tyrol,' &c. Small 4to. with Sixty lllus- 
trations by the Author, price 10s« 6d. 



Poetry and The Drama. 

THOMAS MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS, the only Editions contain- 
ing the Author's last Copyright Additions r— 
Cabieet Edition, 10 vols. fcp. 8vo. price 958. 
Sblahbock Edition, crown 8vo. price 3«. 6d. 
Ruby Edition, crown 8vo. with Portrait, price 68. 
LiBBABY Edition, medium 8vo. Portrait and Vignette, 148, 
People's Edition, square crown 8vo. with Portrait, &c. 108. 6d, 

MOORE'S IRISH MELOBIES, Maclise's Edition, with 161 Steel Plates 
firom Original Drawings. Super-reyal 8vo. 31*. 6d. 

Miniature Edition of Moore's Irish Melodies with Maclise's De- 
signs (as above) reduced in Lithography. Imp. 16mo. 10«. 6d, 

MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH. TenniePs Edition, with 68 Wood 
Engravings from original Drawings and other Illustrations. Pep. 4to. 21«. 

SOUTHET'S POETICAL WORKS, with the Author's last Corrections 
and copyright Additions. Library Edition, in 1 voL medium 8vo. with 
Portrait and Vignette, 14*. 

LATS Of ANCIENT ROME ; with Ivry and the Armada. By the 
Right flon. LoBD Macaxtlay. 16mo. 48, 6d, 

Lord Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome. With 90 Ulnstrations on 
Wood, from the Antique, from Drawings by G. Schaet. Pep. 4to. 21«. 

Miniature Edition of Lord Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome, 
with the Illustrations (as above) reduced in Lithography. Imp. 16mo. 10*. Bd. 

GOLDSMITH'S POETICAL WORKS, with Wood Engravings from 
Designs by Members of the Etching Club. Imperial l6mo. 7*. 6d, 

POEMS OF BTGONE TEARS. Edited by the Author of <Amy 
Herbert,' &c. Pep. 8vo. price 5^. 

POEMS. By Jean Ingelow. Fifteenth Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 5«. 

POEMS by Jean Ingelow. With nearly 100 Ulnstrations by Eminent 
Artists, engraved on Wood by the Brothers Dalziel. Pep. 4to. 2U. 
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M0F8A the 7AIBT. Bj Jean Ingelow. Pp. 256, with Eight 
Illustrations engraTed on Wood. Pep. 870. 69. 

A STOBT of DOOM, and other Poems. Bj Jean Ingelow. Third 
Edition. 7cp.te. 

The STOBT of SIB BIGHABD WHITTINGTON, Thrice Lord Mayor 
of London, a.d. 1397. 1406-7. and 1419. Written in Verse and Illustrated by 
E. Ca£B. With Oraamental Borders &c. on Wood, and 11 Copper-Plates. 
Royal 4to. 21«. 

WOBKS by EDWABB TABDLET:— 

Fantastic Stobies. Vcjp.Ss.Qd. 

Melusixe and otheb Poems. Fop. bs. 

Hobace's Odes, translated into English Verse. Crown Svo. 69. 

SUPPLEMBKTABY SXOBIES AND POEMS. Fcp.3«.6G;. 

OLAPEYBA, and OTHEB POEMS By Francis Reynolds, Author 
of ' Alice Rushton, and other Poems.' 16mo. price Be. 

BOWDLEB'S FAMILY SHAXSPI^ABE, cheaper Genaine Editions: 
Medium 8vo. large type, with 86 Woodcuts, price 14*. Cabinet Edition, 
with the same IllubtbationSi 6 toIs. fcp. Ss, M, each. 

HOBATII OPEBA, Pocket Edition, with carefully corrected Text, 
Marginal References, and Introduction. Edited by the ReT.~ J, B. 
YoNOE, MJL Square 38mo. 4*. 6d. 

HOBATII OPEBA. Library Edition, with Margmal References and 
English Notes. Edited by the Rct. J. E. Yongb. 8to.21«. 

The JBNEIB of VIBOIL Translated into English Verse. By John 
OoNiNGTON, M»A. New Edition. Crown 8yo. 99, 

ABUNBINES CAMI, sive Mosanim Cantabrigiensium Lnsns canori. 
OoUegit atque edidit H. Dbxtby, MjL Editio Sezta^ ciiravit H. J. HODGSON. 
M.A. Crown Svo. 7«. Qd, 

HUNTINO SONGS and MISCELLANEOUS VEBSES. By B. E. 

Egbbton Wabbttbton. Second Edition. Fcp. Svo. 6«. 
The SILVBB STOBE collected from Medinval Christian and Jewish 
Mines. By the Rev .Sabinb Babing-Gould, MJL Crown Svo. Ss, Gd, 



Rural Sports^ &c. 

EHCYCLOPJBDIA of BUBAL SPOBTS ; a complete Account, Histo- 
rical, Practical, and Descriptive, of Hunting, Shoot hig, Pishing, Racing, 
and all other Rural and Atmetio Sports and Pastimes. By D. P. Blainb. 
With above 600 Woodcuts (20 from Designs by John Liboh). Svo. 2U. 

The DEAD SHOT, or Sportsman's Complete Gnide; a Treatise on 
the Use of the Gun, Dog-breaking. Pigeon-shooting, Ac. By Mabksican. 
Revised Edition. Pep. Svo. with Platei, 6«. 

The FLY-FISHEB'S ENTOMOLOGY. By Alfred Bonalds. With 
coloured Representations of the Natural and Artificial Insect. Sixth 
Edition ; with 20 coloured Plates. Svo. 14*. 

A BOOK on ANGLING ; a complete Treatise on the Art of Angling 
in every branch. By Pbancib Fbanoib. Second Edition, with Portrait 
and 16 other Plates, plain and coloured. Post Svo. 15«. 
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The BOOK of the BOAGH. By Grevillb Fennbll, of < The Field.' 
Fcp. 8vo. price 28, Qd, 

WILC0GKS*8 8EA.FI8HEBMAK ; comprising the CVef Methods of 
Hook and Line Pishing in the British and other Seas, a Glance at Nets, 
and Remarks on Boats and Boating. Second Edition, enlarged ; with 80 
Woodcuts. Post Svo. 12». 6<2. 

HOBBEB and STABLES. By Colonel F. Fitzwtgram, XV. the King's 
Hussars. With Twenty-four Plates of Illustrations, containing very 
numerous Pigures engraved on Wood. 8vo. 15«. 

The H0BSF8 FOOT, and HOW to KEEP IT SOUND. By W. 
HiLBS, Bsq. Ninth Edition, with Blustratious. Lnperial Sro. t2». 6d. 

A PLAIH TBEATISE on EOBSE-SHOEINO. By the same Anthor. 
Sixth Edition. Poet 8yo. with Illustrations, 2«. M, 

STABLES and STABLE-FITTIKOS. By the same. Imp. Sto. with 

18 Plates, 158, 
BEHABKS on HOBSES' TEETH, addressed to Purchasers. By the 

same. Post 8yo.l«.6d. 

BOBBHrS'S CAVALBT CATECHISM, or Instructions on Cavalry 

Bxeroise and Pield Movements, Brigade Movements, Out-post Duty, Cavalry 

supporting Artilleiy, Artillery attached to Cavalry. 12mo. 6«. 

BLAIHE'8 VETEBUr ABT ABT ; a Treatise on the Anatomy, Physic 
ology. and Curative Treatment of the Diseases of the Horse, Neat Cattle 
andSheep. Seventh Edition, revised and enlarged hy C. Steel, M.B.C.y.S J* 
8vo. with Plates and Woodcuts. 18f . 

The HOBSE: with a Treatise on Draught. By Willxam Youatt. 
New Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, 12f. 6d. 

The Dog. By the same Anthor. 8vo. with nnmerons Woodcuts, Bm, 

The DOO in HEALTH and DISEASE. By Stonebengb. With 70 
Wood Engravings. Square crown 8vo. 108, 6d, 

The OBETHOUND. By Stonehengb. Revised Edition, wiHi 24 
Portraits of Greyhounds. S(iuare crown 8vo. 10*. Qd, 

The OX ; his Diseases and their Treatment: with an Essay on Parturi- 
tion in the Cow. By J, B. DoBSOB'. Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 7«..6d. 



Commerce^ Navigation^ and Mercantile Affairs. 

The ELEMENTS of BANKING. By Henbt Dttnnino Macleod, M.A. 

Barrister-at-Law. Post 8vo. [Nearly ready. 

The THEOBT and PRACTICE of BANKING. By the same Author. 
Second Edition, entirely remodelled. 2 vols. 8vo. 80*. 

A DICTIONABT, Practical, Theoretical, and Historical, of Com- 
merce and Commercial Navigation. By J. B. M'Culloch. Esq. New and 
thoroughly revised Edition. 8vo. price 63*. cloth, or 70*. half-bd. in russia. 

The LAW of NATIONS Considered as Independent Political Commu- 
nities. By Sir Teavees Twiss. D.CL. 2 vols. Svo. 80»., or separately, 
Paet L Peace, 12*. Past II. War, 18*. 
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S]UKB8PKABB*8 Hi<lguiimierNieht*8 Dream 

illustrated with Silhouettes 16 

Shiplst'B Four Cardinal Virtaes 20 

Invocation of Saints 28 

Short's Church History 4 

SicABT's Walkbb'b Dictionary 8 

Smith's (A. C.) Tout in Portugal 23 

(Southwood) Philosophy of Health 28 

(J.) Paul's Voyaire and Shipwreck Ji9 

(Stdnxt) Miscellaneous Works. . 9 

Wit and Wisdom 9 

Life and Letters 4 
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Poetical Work 25 
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Sir William Hamilton lo 
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Tatlob'8 History of India 3 

(Jeremy) Works, edited by Edkk 22 

Thiblwall'b History of Greece 2 

Thompson's (ArchbiMiop) Laws of Thought 7 

(A. T.) Conspectus 15 

Three Weddings 24 

Todd (A.) on Parliamentuy Government 1 
Todd and Bowmab's Anatomy and Phy- 
siology of Man 15 

Tbbbgh'b leme, a Tale 24 

Realities of Irish Litis 3 

Tbollopb's Barchester Towers 24 

^Warden 24 

TwiBS's Law of Nations 27 

Ttbdall on Diamagnetism 12 

Electricity 12 

Heat 12 

Imagination in Science 12 

■ Soimd 12 



T YBDALL'B Faraday as a Discoverer 4 

Lectures on Light 12 

TlNCiiE Feteu's Fury Tale 24 

Ube's Arts, Manufkctures, and Mines 17 

Van Deb Hoeven's Handbook of Zoology 1 2 

Visit to my Discbn tented Cousin 24 
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Watson's Principles and Practice of Physic 1 4 

Watts's Dictionaiy of Chemistry 14 

Webb's Objects for Common Telescopes .. 11 
WSBSTBB and Wilkinson's Greek Testa- 
ment 20 

Wellington's Life, by Gleio a 

West on Children's Diseases 14 

Whatblt's English Synonymes 6 

Logic 6 

Rhetoric 6 

Whatelt on a Future State 21 

Truth of Christianity 22 

White's Latin-English Dictionaries 8 

Wilcook'b Sea Fidierman 27 

Williams's Aristotle's Ethic 6 

History of Wales 2 

Williams on Climate of South of France 15 

Consumntion 1& 

Willis's Principles or Mechanism 17 

WiNSLOW on Light 13 

Wood's Bible Animals 13 

Homes without Hands 12 

WOODWABD and Catbs's Encyclopaedia. . 4 

Tabdlet's Poetical Works 26 

TONOB's English-Greek Lexicons 8 

EcBtions of Horace 2B 
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